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By Alexander Raid, A. M., Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. With 
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pvrport of them is instantly discoverable. 
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per Names, is added. 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

BBY18ED AND CAREFULLY CORRECTED BT THE REV. J. A. SPENCER, A. M. 

\* 'TAw Series of Classical Works has attained a circulation almost unparalleled^ being iniroduetA 
(^ nearly all tfte great Public Schools and leading EducationeU Institutions in EngloML Tl^ art 
also very highly recommended by some of Uie best .American ScholarSf for introduetien uUb tA6 Cla^ ' 
ticdt SthooU of the United States. 

. NOW READY. 
1. A FIRST AND SECOND 

LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAE. 

One neat volume, 12mo. Price 75 cts. 

The chief object of this work (which is founde(!toa the principles of imitatfota and freqaeaC 
repetition), is to enable the pupil to do exercises from tk* first day of his beginmng hit acei- 
deuce. 

The First Book can be had separately for Junior Classes in Schools. Price 50 cts. 

II. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE 

COMPOSITION. 

ONE VOLUME, 12mO. 
This work is also founded on the principles of imitation f^nd frequent lret)elition. It & at 
OBoa a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has teeb paid 
to the subject of Synonyms. 

IN PREPARATION, 
I. A FIRST AND SECOND GREEK BOOK, with Easy Exer- 

cises and Vocabulary. One volume, l2mo. 
IL A PRACTICAL JNTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE 

COMPOSITION. One volume, 12mo. 

This work. consists of a Greek Syntax, founded on Buttmann's, and Eaey Senteneei tirtniia- 
ted into Greek, af^er given Examples, aud with given Words. 

III. CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Critical auestions and Answero , 
and an Imitative Exercise oh each Chapter. 

IV. ECLOGiE OVIDIANiE, with English Notes, 6lc. 

Tht* work is from the fifth part of the Lateinsches Etementarbuch of rro6. Jacofafs aifd De 
riof, which has an immense circulation on the Continent. 

V. HISTORIiE ANTIQUiE EPITOME, from Cornelius Nej^os 
Justin, &c., with English Notes, Rules for Constructing, Ques- 
tions, Geographical Lists, &c. 

This is a most valuable collection of Classical School Books : and Its publication may be re- 
garded as the presage of better things- in respect to the mode of teaching and ac^uirint iLan 
fuages. Heretofore boys have been condemned to the drudgery of going over Latin andOreeK 
Grammar without the remotest conception of the value of what they were learning, and ever) 
day becoming more and more disgusted with the dry and unmeaning task ; but now. by Mr. Ar 
nold's admirable method— substamially the same with that of OuLcifDORrr — the morabnt they 
take up the study of Latin or Greek, they begin to learn sentences, to acquire ideas, to se** 
how the Romans and Greeks expressed themselves, how their mode of expression differed from 
oiira,and by degrees they lay up a stock of knowledge which is utterly astonishipj^ to those who 
have drained on month after month in the old-fashioned, dry, studious way oi learning Lkn- 
fiiages. 

Mr. Arnold, in fact, has had the good sense to adopt the system of Nature.^ A child leAmt 
his own language by imitatinff what he hears, and cons' antly repeating it till it is fastened in the 
memory. In the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work at Exercises in Latin and 
Greek involving the elementary principles of the language — words are supplied — the mode of 
patting them together is told the pupil— he is shown how the Ancients expressed their ideas; 
and then by repeating these things again and again— ttentm iterumque — the docile pupil hastfaem 
faidelibly impressed upon his memory and rooted in his understandtng. 

The American edition comes out under the most favorable auspices. The Editor is a tbo- 
Tongh Classical Scholar and has been a practical teacher for years in this city : he has devoted 
the utmost care to a complete revision of Mr. Arnold's Works, has corrected several errors of 
inadTortence or otherwise, has rearranged and improved various matters in the early ToluflBea 
of the series, and has attended most diligently to the accurate printing and mechanical ezecotifco 
of the whole. We anticipate most confidently the speedy adoption of these worke ia our Sohook 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS, <fec. 



D., G., H., E., R., Z., stand respectiyely for DoderUin^ Groiefendy HabidUf 
Kruger^ Ramahom^ and Zumpt, 

Numerals above the tine refer to the Table of Differences; if followed by a 
curvCf to the Cautions, 

An accent after a word, thus (parent) shows it to be somewhat emph/otic. 

Words printed in itaUcs in the Exercises are meant to call attention to some- 
thing that has been said respecting them, or to some point which should be 
carefully attended to in connection with them. 

Two or more words connected together by hyphens show that they are to be 
trancdated into Latin by one word; as " branches-of-learning," doctri/ue ; " ad- 
mirably-skilled," perUissimus^ Ac. 



PREFACE. 



Thb present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold's 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduce 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
80 far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutisB and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part U. of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers over 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Doderlein on this subject ; there is, through- 
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out, a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way* of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — ^the iterum iterumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is, the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior — 
in the Editor's judgment — to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
American press, 

J. A. S. 
Nsw-YoBK, March I6th, 1846. 
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On the ArrangemtiU rf Words m a Latin Sentence. 

1. The general distinction between the Rnglmh and Latin order 
isthis : 

2. 0^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on vMck they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

8. Thus in simple nacrative, after the conjunction comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of time, place^ numner, dec, and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non inteH^nt homines, 
quam magnum, vectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

5. 0^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 
a loord, is that which mainly determines its position in the sen- 
tence. — ^And, 

6. a) The two emphaiie positions in a sentence are the beginning and the end ; 

" by the former our attention is exeUed, and on the latter it rett&," (Crom- 

bie.) 
fr) Add to this, that the more unusual a position is for any word, the more 

emphatic it is for that word. Thus, "arbores seret diligens agrlcola, 

quarum adspiciet baccam ipse mmquam." (Cic.) 
e) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 

9q>araiion from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 

end of a sentence. Vobtj^atemf percepi maximam*. Propterea quod 

aUud tier haberent nuUum', JEdui equUet ad Cnsarem omnuf rever- 

tun'tur. 
li) Another principle a£^ting the position of words is the harmonious 

arrangement of syllables; the.^oio of the sentence. 
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7. Genitive. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands iirst if it be the nu)re emphatic ; if 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separaHon : 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern- 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally <idj,y gen,y subst. (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attributive and its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6> c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon- 
stratives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyUahh sub" 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with UtleSf &c., in apposition to 
proper names* 

Q. Mucins Augur ; Agis rex ; P3rthagoras Phihsophus, But, 
urbs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hypanis jlttvttt^. 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The mxfre emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on VerbI The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Proelio magisad eventum 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor UmorempeWit. Nvl\& virtus virtuticonirmBL est. Virtutum 
in dUd aUus vult excellSre. AMs aliunde est periculum. 

b) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 
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80 that two of the tmtUhetical words are as^r apart as possible. 
Fragile corpus animus sempUemus movet. Eatio nostra consen- 
Ut ; pugtuU aratio. Quee me moverutU, mamssent eadem ie pro- 
lecto. 

(jir Enimy verOy autem, quoque^ quidem (with of course the 
encUHcs), cannot be the first words of a clause. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 



/. 



1. The common concords are taken for granted ; that — 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
substantive in gender, number and ccue. 

(3.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
after it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon, 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as be, become, turn out, 
&c.) ; passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, 
&c., take a. substantive or adjective after them in the nomi- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by whom, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ab. 

(6*) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Obs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is 
not expressed in Latin ; except for the sake of emphasis or 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the posaetsive pronoun Is seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to wkoae the thing is. See 3 (a). 

{13) When there is any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, 
when /am opposed to you,* the pronomis must be expressed. 



* The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ac- 
tions of die same person. Ejeci ego te armatis hominibus, non d^eei. 



18 NOMINATIVE CASS AND VEBB* [§ 1. 2-4. 

I. 

§ 1. Nomi$iative due amd Verb. 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come to- 
gether, they take a plural verb,» which agrees with the nominat^re 
case of the most toort^y^pexson. ^ 

{h) The verbs est and sunt are of^n omitted. 

3. (a) £t ego^ et j^hus sustuHmus manus. Both I cmd BaXhus 

Ufted, ujtoxa hands, 
(h) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best. 

4. VOCABXJLAKY 1. 

And, et ;pine endUic i BtqWiWi A 

H, 8i^ 

Both— and, et— et. 

Hand, mSnus, iis, f. 

Sister, sDror, Oris, /. 

Well, bene. 

Hunger fSmes, is, /. 

SaS^"^"^'] condlmentum, i. n. 

Army, exercitos, (^ m. 



*■ The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construc- 
tion with et — et; quam—ivm^ Ac, when both the nominatives are svagxdcar^ and 
of the same person, 

b The^fi^ person is said to be mortwrrfhy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

e For " Balbus and /," the Romans, putting "/" first, said " Ego et BaOmB.^^ 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said " Ego et Rex meus," he was a good 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered indepmderUlyf and as of equal 
importance : atqjus ( = adqite) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of more importance 
than the preceding one ( =: * and also,' ' and mareooer') : qxhk joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as bdonging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with it. \ 

When et connects principal cUmaes^ subordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by que, or {if similar notions) atque. 

Mque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before consonants (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
not before vowels or h, Mr. Allen shows that ac (though very rarely met with 
before^, q) is not very uncommon in Cicero before e. So also Zumpt. 
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War, belliim, i. n. 

A Gaul, Gallus, i m. 

Many, multi, n, a. 

Very many, pennuld,* », a. 

Cesar, Cesar, CesXris, m. 

To lift up, toUere, suBtiO, subUt. 

Tobej^helth.! ,«,^^^, 

To wage (properly to carry), gSrSre, gess, gest. 

To conquer, vincCre, vie, vict. 

Exercise 1. 

5. If you and tfee army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
13). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both you 
and I (I Ohs. fi) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is) hunger.^ 
The Gauls were oonqtiered by Caesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
healthy it is well. 



II. 

«• § 8. Accusative with Infinitive. 

6. The infinitive takes before it not the nominative, but the 

accusative.^ 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the conjunc- 
tion ' thaty* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and mftnitive, 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin *that^ must be omitted; the 
English nominaivpe turned into the aceusatipcs and the English verb 
into the infinitive mood of the same tense. 

9. The aceusative with the infinitive follows verbs {aenOendi et deda- 
ratuH) of fetUng, knoteing, trithingi hearings beliemngf thvnkingf &c, ; 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifest, ime, ^. 



* Per in composition with an a4jective, adds to it the meaning of * very.* 
t Exercitusque. Que must always be appended tathe latter of the two words 

connected by it. 
f This idiom is not uncommon in English, though iu less common than in 

Latin. 
" I ordered him to be dirmiaaed " (for * I ordered ihat he ahotUd be diamiaaetP), 
"I BKwhimtobe aknaive" (for *I saw ffuU he was a knave'). 



20 ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. [§ 2. 10-13. 

10. (a) Respondeo, placire et mihi locum, I answer that the 

place pleases me too. § 
{h) Respondit, placere et sibi locum. He answered that the 

place pleased him too, 
(c) Sentimus calere ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce mel^ 

We knoW'hy-our-senseSy that fire is hot ; that snow is 

white, honey sweet. 

11. Vocabulary 2. 

To answer, respondSre, respond, respons. 

To understand, intelligSre, intellex, intellect. 

To deny, neg&re, av, at. 

To sin, peccire, av, it. 

I remember, memini, Imper. memento ; pi. mementote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sen tire, sens, sens. 

To injure, offend-against, yiolare, av, at. 

Law, lex, l^s,/. 

Cautions. J 

12. [C. I.] 0^ Him, her, them (pr he, she, they, when they are 

to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of sui, when they and the 
. nominative of the verb stand for the same person. 
Also, in the same case, his, hers, its^ theirs, 
must be translated by suus. 

13. { He says that it pleases him. 
C He said that it pleased him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attraction) assumes the 
pastformy when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence 

0^ [C. II.] In a sentence with ^ that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated hy the present {and 
imperfect^infinitiyei whenever the notion expressed 
hy it is not to he described as over before the time of 
tlie principal verh.^ 

Oir [C. III.] * Should' after * that' is to he translated hy the 
present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



h Thus " he said that it pleased him"— when 1 at the time of his saying iti 
(plaesre) : before the time of his sajdng it7 (plaeuisse). 



§3. 14-17.] ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. 21 

Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he^^* had waged many' wars. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : scf;ifs thdX he has not sinned). 'f He 
says thai he does not^ unde^^nd. He says that Csesar will not* 
ofiend-against the laws. >&emember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.^^ He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus have 
siimed. * 



§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive continued. 

1^. (a) K^rhopey promise y undertake J ^Cyihe future infimUvei 
is used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (h) after pretend, 
the ace, of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),'' 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
{h) Simulat se furere, He pretends to he mad, ,;, 

%$r [C. IV.] * Would,' * should,' after a past tense are future 

forms : 
C He says that he witt come. 
( He said that he would come. 

17. Vocabulary 3. 

A business, negotium, i, n. 

A journey, * iter, Itmeris, n. 

To hope, sperare, av, atr 

To come, vgnire, v5n, veni. 

Xo promise, poIlicSri, poUicitus ; promltttSre, (iromis, 

promiss.1 

To undertake, engage, recrpSre, io, rec<)p, recept. 



* These Numerals, followed by a curve, refer to the Cautions, 
t These Numerals refer to the T)able of Difftrmcea of I<iiom, 
i For * he promises to come? = he promises that he will come. 
He hopes to lice = he hopes that he shall live. 
He pretends to be mad =: he pretends that he is mad. 
k With the compound infinitives esse is often omitted. 
1 Promittere' (ito give it forth) is the general word for promising^ whether good 
or eml. Polliceri is to offer from one's own free-will and inclinations, used only 
of promising good. PoUiceor being used for free and gracious promises, 



22 AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVE. [§4. 18-21. 



To finish, aocompUsh, conf YoSre, io, conftc, oonfect. 

To pretend, snnuliie,™ iv, il. 

To be mad, ftlrSre, (neut. : no perf, or wupbic) 
To (my, your, Ac.) satis- } 

jbction, satisfiMStorily, > ex sententii". 

BQccesafuUy, ) 

To have a prosperous voyage, ex sententift navigire. 

Exercise 3. 



18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend to he mad. He 
promised to come. I engage toJInUh the business to your satUfac- 
turn, I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. The business 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to faUsh the business. He 
was pretending to he mad. I promised to fiush the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he would*^ finish the business. He says that he 
will nof come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily^ 



III. 

§ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Substantive. 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the most worthy. 

20. (h) If the substantives are things that have not l^e, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is < many' ^ woman,' ^ ihingy it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] * Thing' should be expressed by * res' (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 
Thus * qf many things not muUorum, but muUarum renan. 



promitto would naturally be qftm used of promising what has been reqtuattd* 

Hence 

UUro polliceor ; promitto (siepe) rogatus : 

Necmo^a polUoeor, mala sed promittere possum. 

n Ctuse mm sunt simulo ; quae sfwnt ea diaavmvlamtur, 

a The pronoun should be expressed (ear mei sententiA, Ac.) whenever to leaves 

it out would cause av dmbiguity. 
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22. (a) Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare visi sunt, Castor and 

Pollux were seen iofght on horseback, 
(h) Inter se contraria sunt henefieiwn et injuria^ A benefit 

and an injury are contrary to each other. 
(c) Boni sapienies(\a& ex civitate pelluntur. The good and 

wise are banished (literally^ drioen front the state). 
(cQ Pneterita mutare non poesfimusy We cannot change 

the past. 
(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

with me. 

23. Ob», 1. The ruuter plural without a BubstantiTe is generally used 
in Latiii, where we use the dingular. Th m» 

miicft, very much, every things ihepadf 

multa, permulta, omnia, prateilta, 

UUU (fow thing8)» very UttU, 

pauca, perpanca. 

24. Obe, 2. The neuter a4i. is need in Latin without a substantiTe, 
where we mi^ substitute ^Ounga,* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as propertjff objects, poeseeekme, peifarmaneee, Skc. 

' [C. yi.] Obs. Cum is written e^iery and as one toord loithy the 
ablatives me, te, &c. : mecuniy tecunif secumf no- 
biscum, vobiscum. 

25. VOCABULART 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {between themsdvee). 



Good, better, best, 


btfnus, melior, optxmus. 


Wise, 


sXpiens, tis. 


Dea^ 


Burdus, a, nm, 


Parent, 


parens, ti% eom, gend. 


Virtue, , 


virt&s, fitis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


Blind, • 


cfficus, a, um. 


All my property, 


omnia meao. 


Toowe^ 


debare, debu, debit. 


To banish. 


pellsre ez civitate (pellSre, pSpifl, puis, to 




drive). 


To be ignorant-of, 


ignorSre, av, at. {aec.) 


To see. 


cemSre, cr6v, cr6t (properly to separate; 


te 


hence, to distinguish ; to see clearly ; the 




proper word to express the possession of 




distinct vision). 



• The other possessiTes, tuus, suus, noeter, Ac., must be used for%, Ms, owr, 
^., propertjf. 



24 * TH£ ESLATIVE. [^5. 26-80. 

To carry, portare, iv. it. 

To hear, audire, iv. it. 

To speak, Ittqui, locutus, or loquatua. 

To fight on horseback, ez equo, or'ez equiaP pugnire. 

Exercise 4. 

26. They are banishing the good and vnse. We are all 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A hUnd man does not see. The good and loise have been, 
banished. A deaf man does not heat. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h.) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very little. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is not"^ well. They will hear little' : 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He says that he will nof fight on horsehack. 



IV. 
^ 5. The Relative. 

27. The relative pronouns 

qyif qualUf * qiumtuB, 9Witi 

answer respectively to 

is, talie, tarUua, lot. 

28. In a relative sentence, ^ 

Oir Each clause has its own verb, and its oum independent 

construction. 
29. A relative pronoun agrees with some coat of a^ubstantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus rtfers is called its antecedent {orfore-going substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence fully expressed, would be expressed 
twice ; and it sometimes is expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is gtnerally omitted in the 
rdatwe douse. 

30. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



P Ex equo, if we are speaking of (me person ; ex equis, if of more. 
4 The clause in which the relative stands is called the relative clause s the 
other, the principal, or antecedeTii clause. 



§6. 31-38.] THE BELATIVS. 26 

relative^ and omitted in the principal clause ; and (d) wken this is 

the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in it^ and represented in the principal clause 

(though not always) by the proper case of ' i>' or ' ^tc.' 

31. The * itf,' howeyer, is often omitted, especially when * man' or * thinff 

is me^n^ or, when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in differeni caaea in the two clauses, 
'w* or *ku^ is but seldom omitted.' 

32. (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 
potest, No animal that has blood, can be without a heart, 
(h) Arbdres seret diligens agric6la, quarum adspiciet 
baocam* ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 
will plant treeSf a berry of which he will himself 
never behold. 

(c) Accepi qua^ Hteras ad me dedisti, I have received the 

letters which you sent me. 

(d) Bestise in'^uo loco natse sunt, ex eo se non oommdvent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were born. 
[C. vii.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already tran- 
tUwe, so that the preposition is' not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition bdongt (as .ii were) to the verb^ turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still cUn^g to ffu verl^ 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be SQUght for, that la 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride =: to 
laugh at. 

33. VOCABULABT 6. 

Obs. Substantives in ua from the root of the supine (wliich end there- 
fore in tu8 or stu) are of Ae fourth declension ; except^of course, those 
that, like legakiSf denote peraaru. 



' It is, however, sometimes: 

Quoa cum Matio pueroa miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

QtuB prime innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

« A berry ; any little round fruit, not a m<< ; e. g, of the dioe^ cedar, jvmiptr, Ac. 
t Thus : 

* He laughs at Casslus.' 

< Casdus is katghed at* Therefore tp iQUgh-at is virtixally one verb. 



THE RELATIYE. K5. 84. 

Xfo^ nnilns, a, nm. Qtn, nulliuB* 

Animal, animal, alis, n. 

Blood, sanguis, mis, m. 

Without, sine (goyeras ahUU.), 

Heart, eor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, tfria,/. 

Fruits (of the earth, a crop), fruges, O, frogum, /. 

(of trees,) fructus, iis,» m. 

Field, ager, agri,m. 

In Tain, nequidquam, firustra.^ 

Harvest, messis, is, /. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, facile. 

Not yet, nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, um. 

To till, cultivate, colCre, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f 8ro, tiUi, latum. 

To deserve, merSri, meritus. 

To deserve well, Ac, o^ de (with abUU.), 

To praise, laudarCj^fiv, a|L* 

To believe, crfidSre, creSSSpredxt {dot,). 

To deceive, decxnere, io, decep, decept. 

To behold, adspi(^, io, adspez, adspect. 
Self, myself himself Ac., in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pro- 
nouns ego, tu, Ac, not being ex- 
' pressed.) 

0:^ < What ' as a relative = that which ; those {things) which. 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and P have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
his field, in vain hopes for^^ a harvest. He says that he has noi^ 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^ Balbus has 



a liVtictm arboribus, fmges nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 

frugta; and of fructus^ as appoaed to fruges. JFVuchia is the general name for 

prodvcey and may be spoken otlarid as well as of trees ; and in poetiy we find 

Jhigibus (Columella's poem on Gardening), and frugd (Hor.) of the fruit of 

ireia. 

▼ Nequidqtiam {to no purposej in vain)y so far as nothing has resulted from a 
thing done ;fruaira (in vaLri), of a person ^ho has not attained his purpose. D. 



^6. 85-38.] IKFINITiyB ITSBB SUBSTANnVELT. 27 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised to 
fnishy^ has not yet been finished.^ I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending to 
havefiushed* the business to Ida saUrfaetUm^ 



§ 6. h^nitice used mhstantively, 

35. (a) Sometimes an inJmUive mood^ or a sentence, is the nomu 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive, 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gen- 
erally foUovDs it in English, and the pronoun ' U * stands as its repre- 
sentative before the verb; — as, "it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this ' i^ ' is not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (h) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id* quod or qucR res, (Here id and res are in apposi^ 
tion to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est mendri, It is disgraceful to lie. 

{b) MultsB civitates, a Cyro defecerunt $ qua res multo- 
rum bellorum causa fuit. Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which vms the cause of many 
wars. 

(c) Timoleon, u2* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit 
secundamquam adversam fbrtunam, Timoleon, which 
is thought more difficult, bore a prosperous more wisely 
than an adverse fortune. 

88. Vocabulary 0^ 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, um. 

Duty, officium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. accua.) 

Promise, promissum, i, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Easy, facilis, is, e. 



^ Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The use oiid qw^ for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat. clause ; which 
then generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it. 



^ u 



38 UfFINITIVB 0SSO SUBSTANTIYELr. [§6. 80« 

One thing— ftnothcTi aUad— aliud. 

Man, htfmo, hominis ; vlr, viri.' 

To keep, eervare, iv, it. 

Rerile, maledicere, dix, diet '{dai.). 

To accuse, accusftre, ay, at. 

To break one's word, fidem, fJEillere ; fidlsre, ftfeUi,^ fidsom, 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem prsstlre ; pnestare, praestiti", 

/^resdtum, et prestitumA / 
To lie, mentiri, mentltus. 

To utter many fiedsehoods, multamentiri. 

It is a breach of duty, contra officium, (it lis against duty.) 

[C. VIII.] * For^ before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
tfie infin., is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace. with infin.*^ 

It is a sin J -^ * boy not to obey his parents. 

( ihiU a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

39. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise whal^plur.} is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, e) all' good men do. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many falsehoods. It is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.** It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you (note*, p. 17). 



*■ Homo is the general term for man, i. e. for a human being, distinguished 
from other living creatures. Vir is man as distinguished from ipoTnan. Homo 
is often used corUempttumsly : vir, respectfully; a man with a manly character. 

3^ Distinction between./a^ and (2ecipu>: 

NuUdfallentiSy culpd BmpiBsimefallor ; 

At quum decipiar, culpam deceptor habebit. 

> Cic. has prtBstaturua. 

* But we shall see below that if *for^ follows immediately after * U is,* it must 
be translated by the genitive. ' S is for a rich man to do so and so;' dhitia 
est, <&;c. t- ,-' . 



§7. 40-44.] THE RELATIVE. 29 

§ 7. Relative continued, (Fundamental Rule for the employ- 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the subjunctive, the following 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the UnMts. 

40. 0::^ The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are 

the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — ^the perfect definite^ (or perfect with * have') is con- 

sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with *ha»t? are followed by the 
present, or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctiye.^ 

0^ The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense. 

41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in ni§ with nm, «»«em, Ac, 
But where we use a future in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used the present or imperfect subjunctive. 

(On some English Relative forms.) 

42. ' That' is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after supertatiees ; the interrogative uho; thssameg and 
when both persons and things are meant.) 

43. (a) ' As' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative *tu^ must be translated by qui afier id&m; by quaUst 
quaniuSf quot, after taHsj tantus, toty respectively. 

44. (1) ' But' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it 
follows universal negatives, sa nemo, nuUus, nihil. 

(2) The relative ' hU' is to be translated by qmn with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When < but' might be substituted for a relative with 
not, the relative and not may be translated by qumj* 
if the relative is in the rum. (or even ace.) case. 



b The perfect definite is used of actions done in some space qf time, a part of 

which is still present, 

« Thus then the 

Present \ r Present subj. 

Future i are followed by the < Perfect subj. (for a 

^ Perfect with * havtf j ( completed action). 

y - /' Imperfect subj. 

iT * } ru ^ V *K ) Pluperfect subj. (for an 

Perfect C are followed by the 2 ^Zn campleLd before 

^^^l^^^ > ( the time sAen of ). 

d With other cases than the nominaHoe and aeeusatine, the use oftherelaHve 

'if 



30 EEULTIVB CONTUVUED. [§7.45,46. 

[C. tx.] Sr 'ii«' and < &u< ' are often (in effect) retaHDea, 

[C. z.] f^ * Such* in English is often used where aize is meant rather 

than quaUfy. ' Sudir-<u^ should then be translated into Latin by taniuM 

— quantuBi not talis — qualU, 

45. (a) Talis est, quaUs semper fuit, He is such as he has 

ever been* 
(l) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or aa) 

he has ever been. 

(c) Nemo est, qtiin'^ te dementem putet, There is no one 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 
mad). 

46. VOCABULAEY 7. 

The same, idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejusdemj &c. 

Rule, rSgula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utilitas, atis,/. 

Expedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, th« honorable, > honestas, SUb,/. 

honorable conduct, ) 

Nobody, no one, nemo, inis ; nemo = ne hbmo. 

To think, deem, putare, iv, St. 

This, hie, hsc, hoc : g. hujus, <&;c. 

That, iUe, ilia, illud ; g. illius, &c. 

Nearly, fBre, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, <&c. 

Never, nunquam, 

Before, antea. 

To be able, can, posse, pbtui.f 

Wave, , jQuctus, fts, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. aiibj, after * stmt qwP ) fhert art stmu iffho think. 

Exercise 7. 

[C. zi.] ^^ ^ Tkaiy* when it stands for a substantive which has been 
expressed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. / 

jlV The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the' Subjtmct, are the regular at- 
tendants of the pcut tenses of the Indicative. 



with rum is commonly preferred. Z. When qui non must be used wHl be ex- 
plained below. 

* Ctuin is qui ra(=sut non). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
nom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

f This verb is compounded of an old adj. potis, neuUpote, with sum, * Pot' 
is prefixed to the tenses of ffum, ts being changed into ss, and pot-esse, pot- 
essem shortened into posse, possem (posses, Ac), The perfect tenses regular 
from potui ( =potiisJui), No imperat, : the part, pctena is ns^ as an a4jective. 



§8.47-51.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 31 

47. T!ds is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that' '^ of honour. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. You are such us I have always thought you. There is 
nohody hut knows, that the Grauls were conquered by Csesar. 
There is no one who does not (45, c) understand, that you are 
pretending. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one hut knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were such^^^as I had never seen before. 

^There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative continued. 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to he or a, 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the ruUs agreement with the antecedent the exception. 
Z. K.) <&c.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign vstrd, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)s 

(Jovis Stella, qua ipaidwp dicitur.) 

50. (a) DomidUa conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus, Contiguous 

dfoeMngs, which we caM cities, 
(h) Theh<B, quod BoeotisB caput est, Thehes, which is the 
capital of Baotia. 

51. VOCABULAKY 8. 
Glory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, htfnestus, a, nm. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astriun, i, which is properly 

a Greek word ; and flidns, eris, n, a 



n Kriigtr approves of ZwmpP» rule ; but thinks that we cannot go hei^nid 
tfUa in determining wfien agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremi says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
si ad vocabtdum respiciunt ; sin vero ad rem, ad consequens." But KrUger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it is obviously at 
variance with that of other writers. 



83 RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§ 9. 52, 53. 

consteUation, and a)80,one of the great 
heavenly luminaries, e. g. the «un, 
the moon, Sinus, <ftc. 

Perpetnal, lasting, sempiternus, a, um. 

Fire, igniSi is, m. 

Island, insfila, ae,/. 

Sea, mXre, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

As it were, quSsi. 

The world, orbis terra, or terrarum ; orbis, is, m. 

Head, capital city, cSput, itis, it. 

To reject. repudiare, 5v, it. 

To admire, wonder at, adrairiri, admiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, drcumfusus (literally, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
idand or ata is said circumftindi). 

To inhabit, incolCre, incolu, incult. 

To call (in sense of naming), yocare,b appellire, nominare, £y, fit. 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true' virtue (Gen. before ^^c<i«). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (p/.) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,» which we call the world. There is nobody hu^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world.^ There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative continued. — Relative with superlative : '< The 

first who — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative^ with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 

h VocarBf appdlarCy nominare are all to call; but vocare has, beaide thia^ the 
meaning of to call ^ summon ; appdlarcy that of appealing to, of calling to for 
aid ; nominare, that of naming, in the sense of appointing or electing. 

i Quasi should ittand between great and island. 

k Orbis terrarum, rather than terrtc, when there is a decided reference to 
other lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other adjectives and of apposUums. 



§ 9. 54-57.] ESLATIVB CONTINUED. S8 

54. {b) To express '^ the first person who did a thiiig" thd 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Volsci civitatem, quam habebant optimamy perdiderunt, 

TJie Volsci lost the best city they had. 
(b) Primus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person who 
perceived our evils. 

Eng. He was the frat who did this : {ar^) He wu the frd to 

do thia. 
Lot. He the Jirst did this. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fideiis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. V 

God, Deu8,i i, m, et,/. 

Fire ( = conflagration), incendium, i, n. 

To help, aper8oninperplexity,&c., subvenire, v6n, vento (dot, of person). 

To lose, amittere, amis, amiss; perdere,n per- 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, Snis,/! 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Such ia your temperance c quae tua est temperantia, 
WUh your uaual tern- < qui es temperantii,o 
perance { pro tuft temperantift. 

As far aa Iknowj quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to help^ me. They will 
lose tHe best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such^^^ as 1 have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish' the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance, are already well. No one, as far as I know, has 



1 Deus, V. Deuay Plur. (Z?et), JWt, ZW. Dat. (Z?ew), Diia, DU. 

" That is, to come wider a thing; i. e. to support it. 

n Amittere is simply to loae, Perdere is to hae actively ; i. «. by some exer^ 
tion of <m£a ovm willf &c. Hence perdere is often to deatroy. Actic^ perdo, 
paaaioi amittere possum. 

^ Or, cujtia ta temperanHee. 



34 UT, NB. [§ 10. 58-60« 

said this. Sestius was not come^p as far om I know. I have 

lost no opportunity, as far as I know. ^There artf some who 

have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



V. 

§ 10. Ut, Ns expressing a purpose. 

58. (a) ' That' followed by ^uzy or might expresses a purpose, 
and must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
(h) * TJuU' followed by * not,' or any negative word (the 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must be 
translated by ne with the subjunctive. 

59. VOCABULAKY 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the ablat.). 

News of the towti, res urbans. 

To send or write news, perscribere, scrips, script, = to write 

fully. 

Courtesy, humanitas, itis,/. \{. 

Courageously, fortiter. ; ^' 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, av, it. ' 

To live, vfvSre, vix, vict 

To die, mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, parere, para, pant (dat.). 

To make the same promise, idem polliceri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentur. Many men 

praise others, that they may be praised by ihem. 

(h) Galllnse avesque reliquse pennis fovent pullos ne 

frigore Icedantur, Hens and other birds cherish their 

young with their feathers, that they may not be hurt 

by the cold. 

[C. XIII.] &5^ ' To* is omitted after many verbs, which thus 

seem^ to govern two accusatives. 



P [C. zii.] f^ IvJtrainsitvoe verbs of motion often form their perfect active 
with *am,* not *hwDe.* Thus, am amu^ ircw come^ are ih,e perfect and pluper^ 
feet active (respectively). * 

^ Sttch verbs are : give, wmchec^e^ aasigiiy grant, eend. 



§ 11. 61-46.] UT. quo. NK. 95 

When a verb teeimM to govern two accusatlvefl, try whether you cu- 

not put in UH' before one of them. 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the laws 
of virtue. He was pretending to be mad,' ikat he might not be 
banished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. You- 
promised that you would send me all the news of the toum* That 
you may die courageously, live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (J)]. He 
praises' Gains, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, as far 
as I know,^^ had praised^ Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy y^ promised to finish* the 
business. You, vnth your usual courtesy ^^ made me the same pro^ 
mise^^ as before. ^There were some who laughed. 



§11. JJt expressing a consequence. Quo. N^ prohiiitive. 

62. (a) ' That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by *ut' 

with the subjunctive. 

After theee words, 'that* does not express a purpoaey bat a eorue- 
quence; and the English verb will not have ' may ' or ' might ' w^th it 

63. {Jb) ' TAo/,' when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
translated by quo ; which is equivalent to ut eo (< that hy this '). 

64. 'Not* in pnhibUiona IB ne. 

65. (c) \ Not ^ therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

imperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. f;^ TJu suJbjwnetvee preeemt ia more eommanty wed ffum the 
imperatipe. 

66.' {d) < As ' befi)re the in/in., and after so, such, must be 
translated by ut,* 

Except in this idiom (where 'aa* expresses a eonaequence conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), tc^ 'oa,' goes with the 
huUeatiiDe. 



' " He gave him a penny." What did he give 1 to uhom 7 
• It will be seen afterwards, that gus ( =: u< if) is generally used in sentences 
of this kind ; also that ' a« not to . . . &c.' after a rugotwe sentence is quia, 85. 



M UT. QUO. NE. [§11. 6T-70, 

67. 03" No ut or ne goes tsith the infinitive. 

66. (a) Tania vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamus, 

The power cf integrity is so great, that we love it 

even in an enemy. 

(b) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, qtto sit studiosior, I 

think thai some thing should be given to the physidany 
that he may be the more attentive. 

(c) Ne multa discas, sed multum, Do not l&arn many 

things, but much. 

(d) Nemo tam potens est, ut omnia qu8B velit efficere possit^ 

Nobody is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes. 

69. VOCABULAKY 11. 

Daily, ' quotidie, indies, or in dlM.t 

Even mind, resignation, squus animus. 

Young, jttvenis, jGnior =juyenior. 

Age, time of life, etas, itis,/. 

About, de (governs ablat.). 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res rusticae. 

■ Of such a kind, ejusmbdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,/. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinqugre, rellqu, relict. 

To learn, discere, didic. 

To appear, seem, vid€ri, visus. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderari, Stus {aceue,). 

To number, numerare, av, it. 

Exercise 11. 

^ 70. Meditate upon''^ this daily, that you may leave life with 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
hiight appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



* From qttot diet (aa many days as there are) ; compare the Greek hariit£^. In 
dies {daily) = day q^er day, day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily. In ' in diea^* therefore, ox ' in diet »aigvlo»* 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is ' every 
dayj daifyt* in both senses ; either, that is, when the simple repetition of an 
action is to be expressed, or its repetition combined vnth progressive increase 
at:dccrsasc. 



§ 12. 71-77.] UT WITH THE SnBJXn!f<fflVE. 37 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) that he mig^t be 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." I know that my fiither does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 

such'*'^ that they cannot be numbered. ^There are some who 

promise to help me. 

§ 12. English Infinitive translated hy ^nV teHh ike subjunctive. 

71. 0:^ The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
translated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be tamed into m order ffuU, or 
thatj with may or mighty it is to be translated by ut with the wubjunetivt. 

74. Thus, " I am come to see you" = " I am come in order thai J may 
see you." Here my eeeingyou is obviously the fntrpo$e of my coming. 
But in many verbs tliis relation of the jmrpMe is more obscure. 

For instance — 

1 advise > to do it J ^ advise or exhort you, in order 

I exhort ) ( ffuU you moydo it 

^^* I youtoifoit= \l oak, or beg jou, in order thai you 

I begj Ac, S c may do it. 

I cowmond you tb do it = ^ I command you, m order ffud you 

c may do it. 
I strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do it. 

75. By <u/' translate infinitive 

With askf command, advise, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put 'ng' for »ti/' when there*E a *n<rf.* 

76. But of verbs signifying «to command,' jubeo takes ace. and 

infin. — [See however note"* 219.] 

77. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerura augeret, asylum pate- 

fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of his citixens, 
opened an asylum. 



*Is' is the proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
distinction to be ^pressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no refer- 
ence to be strongfy marked. 
^ The nenier of the comparative adjective is used for the comparative adverb. 



38 UT -yiTH THE SUBJimCTlVB. [§ 12. 78. 

(b) Militibus imperamt^ ut clypeos hastis fercuterent^ He 
commanded the soldiers to strike their shields vfith 
their spears. 

(c) Enltar, ut vineam^ I will strive to conquer. 

{d) Magno opere te hortor, ut hos de philosophic libroe 

studioee legos, I earnestly advise you to read atteiu 

ttoely these hooks about philosophy, 
(e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat, He adyises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow. 
(/) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you not 

to be disheartened. (Literally, no/ to depress your 

mind,) 
[C. ziy.] When ^ that ' introduces a consequence, * that not ' is 
ut non, not ne. 

That^-^t \ ^^'^ * ^"^*^ • •"^• 

( consequence, . .ut non. 

78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut,) 

To ask, rtfgare, Sv, at. 

To strive, niti, mare commonly eniti, nlsus, and 

nixus. 

To advise, suadere, suas, suas {dot, of person). 

To warn, monere, monu, monit {aec, of person). 

To exhort, hortari, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impSrare,^ av, at {dot.). 

To charge or commission, mandare, av, at (dot,). 

To direct, teU, when spoken of > pr^^ipCre, io, cep, cept. 
an instructor, S 



* For ne^utne IB found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. Cfrote- 
Jlend thinks that Cicero uses ut ne in the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whole clause, as to a particular part of ity e, g. 
the verb, or quia, quid; (2) when a demonstraiive pron. or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without ut, ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as rum, an. He says that ut ne 
is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautus, Terence, Ovid, &c. : 
buifour times (and that in doubtful passages) in lAvy, and not at aU in desar 
and Taciius. 

V Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare, to command with power; preecipere, 
to direct, from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandare, to give 
a charge or commiaeion to a person ; edicere, to declare officially as a magistrate, 
to publish a proclamation. 



§ 13. 79, 80.] UT WTTB THS SUBJUHCTIVB. 90. 

To Older, by a produnaiioii, or > ^^^ ediz. edict. 

edict, to pnMiah an edict, ' { 

To decree, decernfte, ergT, crBt. 

PerseTeranoe, perKTeiantia, ae,^ 

Fury, flirar, dria, m. 

. Senate, aenitni^ fia, m. 

Dress, Testitni^ fia, wu 

Toretom, lefike* (re mmd eo). 
To hoW a le^y of trocpa, to le^y > j^j^^^^j^ j^ja^ 

troops, ' 

Conso], Gonso], conatflia^ m. 

To asnat, jIlTire, jiiTi, jfitmn. 

To aofiBr, pad, lor, paaaua. 

To take by storm, per Tim expugnare. 

By letter, perEteraa.' 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive to 
assist me. He, is striving to govern the winds and seasons. He 
warned Csesar not to heUeve the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. 'Religion warns men not to He. It is certain^ that 
the boy is striving to learn. I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to sufEsr Marseilles^ to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as*^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — There 
are some who lie. 



§ 13. Uty &c. continued. 

80. (a) In sentences where ' ut ' should be used (to express a 
purpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the cffirma- 
tive pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



X eo, «rt (u generally in the compoands), Ytum. Prea., eo^ u^tl; fniii*, UU, 
eunt. Imp. ibam. Put ibo. Imperat. i. Subj. pees. earn. Imp. tnem. Part. 
iena, amtig. Ger. ewidi^ Ac. 

7 



40 



UT. 



[§ 13. 81-83. 



that nobody y 
thit nothing, 
thatnOy 
that never. 



not, 
ut nemo, 
ut nihil, 
at null us, 



but, 
ne quiSf 
ne quidf 
ne uHuSf 
ne unquam. 



ut nunquam, 

81 . (&) But if the sentence is a consequeneef then ut nemo, Ac. should be UMed. 

82. (a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 

pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than ApeUes shottld paint him (Purpose), 
(b) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
UberaUty, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens (Consequence). 

83. Vocabulary 13. 



ft remains, 

It follows ; the next thing is, 



rellquum est, restat. 
sequitur.t •» 



That («/!«• reUquum est, «Btat, > ^,^ ^^,.,„^) 



and sequitur,) 
To desert, 

To make this request of you. 
To leave ^ go out of. 
City, 
Town, 
First, 
At first. 

For the sake of, 
For my sake, 
Fear, 
Unwilling, 
Glad, joyful. 



desSrSre, seru, sert. 

illud te rogare. 

ezcedSre, cess, cess {dblat.), 

urbs, urbis, /. 

oppidum,* i, n. 

primum. 

prime.* 

caust. 

me& causft. 

timer, 5ris, m. 

invitus. a, um. 

laetus, a, um. 



{Lot.) He did it unvrillvng ; glad; joyful, 
{Eng.) He did it unmUinglys gladly } jcyfuUy. 



• * The use of the perfect ntbj, in this example instead of the impttf, will be 
explained in another place [418. <a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t Abait vii *6e U far from m^ (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to the 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use wiim hoc abait; or qwJd 
proad aboUf inserted parenthetically. * 

* ** Oppidum propria infra. itrfrem est ;" but all cities and towns came to be 
(frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie.) 

* Primo is sometimes used for 'Jlrat ' but not primum for ^ aijlrai.* C. 



§ 14. 84-^8.] QUiN. 41 

Exercise 18. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this. request of yoq,to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that^^' no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

There were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When 'as not' with the infimUve follows * *o ' or 
' such ^ in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by < quin ' with 
the subjunctive. 

^^ The sentence before quin is always negative. (An interrogative 
sentence that expects the answer ' noy* is in effect a negative sentence.) 

8^. (b) * But,* 'but tJiat,' or 'that,' afler verbs of doubting, 
denying, restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin. 

87. (c) After negative sentences the participial suhatantive governed by a pro- 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by quin, with wbj. 

88. (a) Cleanthes negat uUum esse cibum tarn gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 
is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 
night. 

(b) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli. 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 
deceive than to be deceived. 

(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricidam compellaret. She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide. 
Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jacSret, He could 
scarcely be prevented from throwing stones. 



42 quiN. [§ 14. 80-92. 

89. VoGABULART 14. [Of words, &c., followed by fiun."] 
Not to doubt, non dubitire. 

There is no doubt, non est dubium (it is not doubtful). 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quln. 

I cannot refrain from, temper&re mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negiri non potest. 

To leave nothing undone to, Ac, nihil prsetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundus, i, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. ^ * 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other ? 
It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts that 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt thai both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. He never sees Csesar mthoiU crying 
out that it is aU over toith the army. I left nothing undone to 
finish the business. I cannot hut help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage. I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 

There were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, that 

Caius has lost the opportunity. 



91. Non possumus, quin alii a nobis disseniiant, recusare, We 

cannot ohject to others dissenting/rom us. 
Minimum abfuit (impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Oc- 
tavianus was very near perishing. (Chy But a little 
more, and Octavianus would have perished.) 

92. VocABTTLART 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 

Not to object, non recusare.b 

To be very near, to be within a > minimum abesse (to be used imper- 

very little, J sonally). 

Not to be far from, baud multum abesse, or baud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, interficere, io, f^ feet 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus, a, um. 

Children, liberi (plur.). 

b From re and cauaa. 



§ 15. 98-97.] 


QUOMimrs. 


To loYe, - 


amare, av, it 


A letter, 


litene (plur.)* 


Truly, 


vere. 


The soul, 


animus, 1, m. 


Themlndi 


mens, meiitis,^^ 


Immortal, 


immortalis, is, e. 


• 


Exercise 15. 



43 



93. He was within a Utik of being killed. It cannot be denied 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am vnthin a 
very little of being most miserable. No one is so iron-hearted as 
not to love his own children. I cannot but^^ send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should (debeo) conmiand the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal.'^ 



§ 15. Qfiominus. 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus. 

This quo nUnua (by wfich the less) =zut eo trUntu {that the Um by U), 

95. With verbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by, * ne ;* 
*that not' hy ' ut.' 

a) * That not ' may also be translated by 'n« 9um,' which is stronger 
than *vJt: 

96. [C. xv.] After verbs of fearmgy the Eng.Jvture and the participial 
mbatarUive are translated by the present or impeffeet subjunctive with 
1^ orns. * 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? WJuU pre- 

vents Caius irom being happy ? 

(Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



^ AnimOi the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
AnimuSf * the aouly* the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, dc, ' the 
heart J Mena^ the inteUectualfaciUh/ ; the rational fjEicuIty. Hence animus should 
be used for mtmf, when it means diapoaitum, apirit, Ac. 

d With quid obstat (especially when theperaon is represented by a pron. of the 
Jtrst or second person), the dot. is generally omitted. Unless it be a pron., it 



44 QUOMiNus. [§ 16. 08-100* 

(h) ( Vereor ne veniat, I fear thai he will come, 

I Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not came. 

98. {Eng.) What prevents Caius/rom being happy t 

(Lai*) What prevents, by uifwh Gains should heikt leu happy? 

09. Vocabulary 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed by qiwmimu.) i 

To prevent, obstare, obstit, obstf t (dot.). 

To deter, deterrSre, deterru, deterrit 

To hinder, impedire, ivi, itam. 

It is owing to Cains that, per Caium stat quominus, Ac. 

To endnre, sustinSre, tinu, tent. 

To fear, ' verfiri, veritus ; timSre ; metuSre, me- 

tui.« 
Nothing, nihU {indedmabU). 

To obey, parere, ui itum {dot.). 

To increase, augdre, aux, auct, trana. ; cresc6re crSv, 

crSt, {intreau,). 
By sea end land, terr& marique. 

Exercise 16. 

[/• quoUdie or indies uted ^ daily increase or decrease 1] 
100. What ^prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the taws of virtu^'. ^ Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such^^^ labours. I fear that 
he win not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad.' It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. // teas owing to Caius that we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand aff nom. to the next verb. After deters Ac, the ace. should be 
expreeatdy unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

« Timbre, metuSre, verdri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a referential or 
humble fear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxiouafear of 
a threatening evil, metuere. Metua is the fear of the mind arising from a con- 
sideration of circumstances and appearances : <imor, the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidUy. (See D. v6reri.) Vereor^ which expresses the least 
degree of actual/eor, should be used to express doubt or/ear about the happen- 
ing of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. F^ormidUre, * to dread,* 
of great and laeting fear. 



§ Id, 17. 101-106.] INTEBSOGATIYB WORDS. 45 

VI. 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences. 

101. QneBtiona (when inUrrogaivot pronouna or odterbM are not used) are 
generally asked in Latin by interrogative parlides. 

102. (a) Ne asks simply for information, (b) Num expects 
the answer * no :* (q) mwne, the answer * yes,^ 

103. Ne is endUie ; that is, always appended to a word, and written as its 
laateyUablt. 

104. (a) ScribitnS jOaius ? Is Caius writing ? 

{h) Num putas . . . ? Do you think ^ ( = you don't 

think, <2o you ?) 
(c) Nonnd putas . . ? Don't ^<m tftinA: ^ ( == J^ou do 

^AinA:, don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonn6 canis similis est lupo ? What ? is not 

a dog Uke atoolf? 



§ 17. Interrogative Words. 

105. TFAo ? (quis.) How ? (qui, abl. : vnih an adjecHvey 
quam.) How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . . ? with suhj.) 
c cur ( = cui rei). 
^^y ^ I quare' ( = quiL re). 
When ? (quando ?) (Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where, 

Whence, 

Whither, 



ubi, } C ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc, 
quo, ) ( eo (hue, illuc). 

Exercise 17. 



106. Have not the good and wise been banished ? Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



( Quare {tBherefore) is only used when the cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that is, an anewer is required. Cur is used whether an answer Is required or 
not : hence it is the proper word in expoehUatcry and objurgatory sentences. 



46 BBPBNDSNT QUESTIONS. [§ 18. 107-115. 

winds and seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Do we not owe very much to our parents ? 
Was it not owing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very UtUe of being killed ?'^ Were not the 
waves such^'^* aa you had never seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come^^wn ?) Did all promise to help^ 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live* a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily?* There are some Who"* 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who revUed me. 



§ 18. Dependent QueHions. 

107. A d^enderU question is one that la connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions yo22oto and depend on such words as to oak, 
doubly knowy or not knowj exominty try, Ac. 

109. (a) (b) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be in 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In<Engli8h, dependent questions are asked by whether ; or by tnUr- 
rogative pronouns and adverbs, 

111. Since tDhat and vtho are also reUaioes, but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use quisy quid, (not qui, quod) 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. XVI.] 0^ WhOf what, which, are often dependent 

interrogativeSf especially after verbs of askingy 
knotoing, doubting^ dz;c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
acctisaiive to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito,nums id tibi suad^re deheam, I doubt whether 

I ought to give you that advice. 



ff Obs, In a dependent sentence, num is ^itheOvBTy* and does not necessarily 
imply that the answer 'no' is expected. If, however, the answer *no* i« ex- 
pected, num should be used, not lu. 



§ 19. 116-119.] DOVBLR QUESTIONS. 47 

, (h) Qussieras ex me, rumne puiaremy dz;c., You had in* 

quired of me whether I did not think, dz;c. 
(c) Quis es ? — ^Nescio, quis sis. 

116. VOCABULABY 17. 



To inquire, 


qtUBrSre, qu8ei57, qasesit. 


Of (after inquire), 


ex (with dblat,). 


To say, 


dlci^re, dix, diet. 


Wen = rightly, 


recte. 


Dog, 


canis, i^ com, gend. 


T.ike, 


similie, is, e {dot,). 


Woi^ 


Itipus, i, m. 



"^ p^n^"' *' ^" * ^'^ ^ *^ I satius esse, 

I don't know whether, I almost ) baud scio an, or nescio an {wUh ntb- 

think, I am not sure that—not, ) jtmei.). 
Dishonofrably. turpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
comes from. Ought I to do this ? I doubt whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. I 
don't know whether he has not said well. He said that he did 
not^ know.'^ Balbus has not come, cisfar as I knoio.^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing un- 
done to finish^^ the business to your satisfaction.' 1 will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
it is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
msmy there were* There are some who^®' have inquired of 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions. Use of ^ an' in single questions* 

118. (a) (b) In double questions < whether ' is to be translated 

by utrum, num, or the appended ne; * or' by an. 

Num. itt cUred questions is only to be used when the answer *7to* is 
expected. 

119. (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions * whether' is 
often untranslated, and < or ' translated by an, anne, or the ap- 
pended ne. 



4B D01TBLK QUESTIONS. [§ 1^. 120-122. 

120. (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at least 
not a common practice with Cicero, &c. 'When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the other possibUUy, which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously ahturd; 
so that assent is really demanded to the suppressed aUemative, The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by ' then,' 

(/?) This use of ^an* is often found in replies s between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in fiaud scto^ 
or nescio an ; dubito an ; incertum est an ; queer o an ; consulo an ; Jbrsi- 
tan (fors sit an), &c. {Hartung^ Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

^^ * Or ' in questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by aut in a 
proper double question} when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. > 

121. (a) TJtrum ea yestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 

fauU or ours ? 
(h) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqulL animi 
an consulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference, whether an injury is done from 
some perturbation of mind, or deliberately and pur- 
posely, 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum. 

Whether the number of the stars is even or odd, Mr 
uncertain. 

(d) Quseritur untisne eit mundus an plures, It is a ques- 

tion whether there is one world or more, 

(e) Servi liberine sint quid rfifert 1 What does it signify 

whether they are slaves or free ? 

(f) An* turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? /* (passion- 

ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial ?] 

122. Vocabulary 18. 

It makes a very great difference, permultum interest. 
What difTerenoe is there 1 what ) . , . « 

difference doe. It makel ( quid interest 1 



*- In the following passage the suppressed alternative is so obvious, that we 
might introduce the question by *or* Cur misereare potius quam feras opem, 
si id facere possis? an sine misericordi& liberales esse non possumus? Whr^ 
should you pity^ rather than assist them if you can 7 Or, is it impossihlefor us to 
he liberal tpithout pitying? 



§ 20. 123, 124.] MAT, MIGHT ; CAN, COTTLD. 49 

There is no difference, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), tBrm. 

To drink, bibSre, bib, bibit 

Wine, ylnum, 1, n. 

Water, aqua, », /. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

fieginningr, initium, 1, n. 

Another ^ a second, one more, alter, altera, alteram, Qen, altemts, Ac, 

Or not (often without a verb, as) ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^,y ^ j^^ 

the second member of a dou- > ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ quutimu, 

ble question), f 

ExercUe 19. 

128. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was ^ world made for the sake of men or 
heasts ? Is death an eternal* sleep er the h^inning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death he a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



4 20. How Uf translate may, might ; can, could, ^c, when tkey 

are principal verbs* , 

124. Mat; ^rf. MiQwr (permission), Licet^^ it is permitted. 



i> By neene the questions ve joined copvlatiody^ by an mm adveraatieefy. In 
neene therefore the question Is made, as it were, one; and no opinion of the 
«peaker*8 is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an rum the notions 
are opposed to each other, either nmj>2y, or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other (iJoTuf).— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with ahmm : the only instance of neene in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt fuse tua verba^ necne? (K.) Necne generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

e .^itemua, without beginning or end, * eternal,' SempUermu is '69«r- 
itutmg^ * perpetual;* ^eUmal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end, SempUemtu is therefore the right 
word here. 

d Licet, it is permittedt or lawjhdf by human law (positive, customary, or 

traditional) : &• est, if i« permitted by dtvine law (InducUng the law o^ 

3 



60 MAT, might; can, could. [§20. 125,126. 

Prss. (rniki) ire licet, I may go, 

(tUn) ire licet, thou mayest go. 
&c. 
Pesf. {ndhi) ire licuit, I might have gone, 

{iihi) ire licuit, thou mighiest have gone. 
&c. 

125. Can ; perf. Could (jpower, possilnlUy), Possum,* can, 
am able, 

PsES. (ego) &cere possum, I can do it, 
« (tu) facere potes, thou canst do it, 

&c. 
Perf. (ego) facere potui, I could have done it. 

(tu) fiicere potuisti, thou couldst have done it. 

&c. « 

- fto rk— fj A • ^ \ ^ oportet, it behooves, 

126. Ought; SE0VLi>(dutj/, propriety). { /. '_ 

9 \ -vff ^ y/ ^ debeo, I oughL 

Pees, (me) &cere oportet' j ^ ^*' ^ ^^ i (ego) feoere debeo. 

(te) facere oportet { f^ ,^ > (ft<) facere debes. 

^ ^ '^ i todo (U) )■ ' 



eonacMiice); concessum est, t£ m ptrmUtedj comprehends both as a general 
expression. 

« Or, queo : carmoty nequeo (Inf. quiref nequirey like et). Poatum relates to 
the aiiliiy of the doer; queo to the feasibility {to him) of the ffung to be done. 
Possum, J can do it, if no external hinderances occur : ^ueo , / can do it, because 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me; lamina condition 
to do it. This is expressed by saying that possum denotes subjecHoe, queo objec- 
tive possibility ; or (in Doderlein^s words) possum quanJtUaiiee, queo qtudiiaUve 
possibility. Dfiderlein observes ; " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like^t»- 
quam and uUus) only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Necesse est, expresses necessity; oportet, duty pr propriety ; opus est, advisa- 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet, as indigeo to opus 
est. Oportet expresses the moral daim; debeo, the moral obligation of a par- 
ticular person to satisfy that claim. Debire is generally supposed to be de-habere, 
' to have/rcmi' a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Pckierleia is inclined 
to refer it with debilis, to 66<a, Ma, to want. 

f Ox,I^undddo{it). 



ThauihaM^ 



do{U). S 



§ 20. 127-132.] HAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 51 

127. Pebf. (me) facere I I<mgU to have ) , . . , , . 

oportuit \ done (U) ] ^^^^ **^®'® ^®^"^- 

(te) facere oportuit j Jt£(2) \ (*«) ^^'^ ^^^'^^*'^- 
(a) Or, with the subjunctive goTemed by * «/' omitted ; 

(ego) faciam oportet,^ I ought to do (it). 

(tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. 0^ May, might ; can, could ; should, &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of Hcet, possum^ 
oportet, or deheo, &c. 

129. May, might, are often used of events the possibility of 
which is granted by the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know. 

C may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When * may ' = ^ may possibly, > lated by fieri 

^ mayfor anything I know, j potest ut 

{Fieri potest ut fallar, I may he deceived.) 

130. The perf. infin. after a past tense of a verb expressing 

duty, possibility, permission, &c., is generally to be translated by 

the pres. infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing cbity, 
^., and the j>re8, infin, marks the time relativdy to that verb. If it is 
meant, that the action should have beeneompleted before the time spoken 
o^ the perf. infin. must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] ft5"*-May,' 'might,* sometimes mean * can,* 

' could,* and must be translated by possum. 
[C. XVIII.] Otr The perf. infin. must be translated by the 

present infin. after migJU, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, &c., refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows * ought* * ought ' is the perfect. 

132. VOCABTTLABY 19. 

To be the slave of, servire, servlvi, servltum {dai.). 

To spend, or lead, a life, ag6re, Sg, act. 



h Legem brevem esse oportet^ A law ought to be short. 
Me ipsum amea oportet^ non mea, You ought to love me^ not merely thingB 
belonging to me. 



52 APPOSITION* [§21.188-186. 

Virtuous, honorable, honestus, a, um. 

Chaste, castua, a, um. 

Moral, aanctuB, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profundCre^ fud, fSs. 

For := in behalf o^ pro (governs ahUU,). 

Countty = country of one-i birth, ) trte, ae, /. 
or citizenship, ) 

To snatch away, take away, eripSre, enpu, erept. 

To take away a man's life, vltam alicui i enpSre. 

Exercise 20. 

[N. B. A parenthetical </%6n' in an interrogatiTo sentence is used to 
indicate that 'on Ms to be used.] 

188. May a man be-the-slave-of glory? [No.] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? What ought I to 
have done ? I asked what I ought)' to have done ? No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought'' we {then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that'* ray life was not taken away by Caius. 



VII/ 

§ 21. Apposition. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub- 
stantive (without aprepontion) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in appoaUion to the former. * Alexander the conqueror 
of Persia.' 

135. A noun in appoaUion may be turned into the pretUcaU (nom. qfUr the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

186. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 
the substantive ^ toAicA it is spoken. 



i Obs, The person/rom whom is put in the dot. This dot. may be explained 
thus : it is the person towards or against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The phipeif, must here be used, for the impetfed would fix the duty to the 
time qf asking. 



§ 21. 137-142.] 
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137. (6) If the substantiTe of which it is spoken be /«m«n«M^ the /em. 
farm should be chosen for the substantive m appotUUm, wlienever 
there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a toum,^ with 
urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposiUon instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is tke ruU, 
though a rule that is not always observed.) 

139. {d) The English < as,* * wherif* *Jar^ standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in apposiiion, 

140. (£;ng^.) The city of Rome. The island ^Cyprus. 
{Lot.) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations, 
f Usus nmgister egregius, Experience an adndnible 
.,v I iea^iJier. 

^ ' Philosophia m<]^<ra morum, PAi^otfopAjf ^ teocA^ 
of morals. 

(c) Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, toium 

concrematum est fulmine^ Volsinii, the most toea&hy 
town of the Tuscans, loas entirely destroyed (burnt) 
by Hghtning, 

(d) iEklem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 

cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of SaluSj 
which he had vowed when consul. 

142. VoCABtTLAET 20. 



To take, 

King, 

Philosophy, 

Inventor, 

Teacher, 

Manners, morals, character, 

Discipline, 

Frugality, 

Parent, 

Athens, 

Branch-of-leaming, 

Maker, causer, 



cXpere, io, cSp, capt. 
rez, regis, m. 
philosophia, ae, /. 
inventor, 5ris ; inventriz, idf . 
magister, trl ; magistra, ». 
mdres, um, m. 
discipUna, ae, /. 
frugalitas, atis, /. 
genitor, Sris ; genitriz, icis. 
Ath§n», brum, f. 
doctrfna, se, /. 
effector, 5ris ; e£kctriz, icis. 



I The name of a people often stands with the substantive civUas, in apposi- 
tion to it in the singular ; ^Carmonenses, qws est longe firmissima totius pro- 
TincisB cMasJ Css. Bell. Civ. ii. 19. 
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TIVlBdom, sapientia, ae,/. 

Happy, beatus, a, um. 

An old man, senex, senis, O, plur, senmn. 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, vttlu, 

To blot out, efiace, destroy utterly, d6l6re, del6v, deldt. 

Treaty, fcBdus, Sris, n. 

To renew, rSnovare, av, it. 

Exercise 21. 

143. ApiolsB, a town of the Latins (LaUni), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call" Athens the inventor*' of all branches-of- 
leaming. It cannot be denied, that wisdcmi is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things (is an old 
man, that I desired token a boy (p. 14. 15, h). I have left nothing 
undone to finish^" the business to your satisfaction. It was 
owing to you'* that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium® has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Laviniiim ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



§ 22. Nominative (rfier the verb, — Attraction ef the predicate, 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing afler a verb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (b) After a verb of wishing j ^c.p the accusative of the 
fronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

146. {b) If the ace. is omitted before the infin,y the noun or parti, 
ciple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 



Would* or ^tutd to* may be considered as signs of the hnptaftel, 
(Dicebat, wndd toy ; utd to say.) » Plural. 

• Inter Romam Laviniumque urbes. 
P StudU a detkUHi. 
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147. (c) Afler verbs of declaring, ^c.^i the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimesy but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. prcHioun is omitted before the m^. 
after a verb of declaring, &c., the adjective or participle is gene* 
rally attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fat, in rus, esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, / am accustomed to he {I 

can be) at leisure. 

(b) Vult \ "' *^. P"»«^P«»' I He wuhe* toheOeJirH. 

( esse princeps, ) 

(c) Ait '* esaeparatum, l He say, that he U ready. 

( esse* paratus,^ ) 

Facturos'' poUicentur, They promise to doit, 

150. Vocabulary 21. {Of Apposition' Verbs. ^) 

To become, to be made, fiSri, &ctu8. 

To turn out, evadSre, evis, evis. 

To be named = appointed, nomin&ri, nominatuB. 

To be elected or chosen, ehgi, etectoa. 

To be made (of an appointment > ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

to an office), > 
To be bom, nasci, natus. 

To be considered, or held, hab^ri, habitus. 

To seem, appear, viddri, yisns.^ 

To be rendered, reddi, reddxtus. 

An orator, orator, Qris, m. 



4 Sentiendi et dedarandi. 

' Cicero is fond of inserting m after oeOe. 

* In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after ./blart, cUcera, opkiari, 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : * ait essS paratum ' " ne Latinum quidem est ;" which, how- 
ever, Kriiger thinks is too much to say. 

" But the participle of the fuL ace. standing (with the omission of eue) for the 
/ut. inftn. is sometimes attraetedy especially in poetry. ' Visura et quamvis 
nunquam aperaret Ulixen.' Propert, ii. 7. 46. * Vrnturaque raoco | Ore mina- 
tur hiems. Stat. T%a>. i. 347. So with other predicates. * Retulit Ajaz | Em4 
Jovis pronepo8.* * Acceptum refero versibus, eMe nocensj * Seruii medios de- 
lapaua in hostes,' Ac, (K.) 

* By appotUion-verbs are meant the verbs that make no complete predieaie / 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in appotUion to the eubjeet (</ke 
nam, to verb) than governed by the verb. ^ 

^ Tb appear must be translated by viderif when it means to eeems by appa^ 
r^rt, when it means to come into eight f to he eeen; tobeevident. 
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A poet, poeta, s, m. 

To t>e wont, or accustomed, sblere, solitus sum. 

To desire. cupCre, cupiv, cupit. 

To have rather, malle, inalu, 

Rich, dives, divitis. 

To begin, ccepisse ; incipSre, cSp, cept' 

Troublesome, molestus, a, um (with dcU.). 

To cease, leave off', desinSre, desii, desit. 

Timid, timidus, a, um. 

To go on, continue, pergSre, perrez, perrect. 

By accident, casu. 

Exercise 22. 

151. I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is bom rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^. Numa Pompilius was made king. It was 
owing to you that^^ I was not made king. He promises to perform^ 
the business {omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is bom, not made. Was me world 
made by accident or by design? 



§ 23. Dative after esse. 

152. (a, h, e. d.) When esse, &c., having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that go^fsms the dative, ^ the 



> CcBpi has only the tenses derived from the perf. CcBpttu eat is used for 
its perf, before ptua. inflnitivea. So deaUua est (ceased), though more rarely. 
{Zumpt.) When he adds that theper/I, pluperf.^ vtiAfut. perf. have respectively 
the meanings of the j»re«., imperf.^ and simple fuiuref I believe him to be mis- 
taken, for : (1) In many passages ccepi has certainty the meaning of the perf. ^ 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect, 
where ire should use one of the imperfect tenses. Capi is regularly joined only 
with the 171^. ; incipio with (infin, or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
eapi dwells more on the adion begun ; incepi gives more prominence to the 
beg^inmng that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 
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accus. proD. is omitted, the noun after esse either remains in the 
accus. or is (more commonltf) attracted into the dative.y 

153. (a) Expedit bonas esse vobisy It is expedient for you to he 

good women. 

(b) Licet esse becOis, They may he happy (if they please). 

(c) Medhs esse non licet, We may not he neutral. 

(d) MiM negUgenti esse non licet," I may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the do^., and often used with a 
sentence as their subject) 

It is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacal mihi (but dot. of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person Is 
known). 

It is given, datur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expsdit. 

It is profitable, pr5dest, profuit, Ac, 

It is injurious, hurtful, nbcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. 

Neutral, medius, a, um. 

Luxurious, luxuridsus,^ a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permitted^ to be miserable. Let us be per- 
mitted to be neutral. There is no douht that no man may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It is not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is ho doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health^ than be rich. There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health ? 



y The gen. and dblat. are never attracted in this way. We may not say : 
' Interest deenmia esse ehquenUe .** * damnor a nolente esse bono.* (£.) 
* ' Per quam non licet esse negUgentem ' (sc miM). (CatuIL) 
^ A4jective8 in d9u«, {\i)lentu8j iduB, denote being full of what the root ex- 
presses. 

b Let^it-be-permitted to us. 

' 3* 
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I asked him whether he had rather be-in-good-health or be wise. 
You ought not to have heen^^^ neutral. 



VIII. 
§ 24. The Genitive, 



156. (a) The Romans oflen used a dependent genitive where 
we use prepositions ; in^for^ with, &;c. 

167. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost ant notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the gtni' 
ttDCt no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

158. The genitive is joined cUtrUmtivdy to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjective^ another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

169. (6) Where tre use the ^en{^t9« or the preposition ^of* with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agrees 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, i^ith 
A genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are indefinite numerals and demonstrative pronoune. 
They are only used as quasi-nibatantives (governingthe^en.) in the 
nom. and ace. singular. 

(fi) The following are peculiar phrases : id temporis, at that time : id 
etatis, of that age : quid setatis 1 of what age ? 

161. (a) Gratia heneficH,^ Gratitude for a kindness. Mu- 

Uerum Sabinarum injurise, The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women, Luctus Jilii, Grief for his 
son. Suarum rerum .fiducia, Confidence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis helium, The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
(li) Res alienae, The affairs of others {pr^ Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia. The royal cause ; or, The 



« * The genitive is aubjectivey when it denotes that which does something, 
or to which something belongs : it is objeetivey when It denotes that which is 
the object of the feeling or action spoken of. The objective genitive uawtUy fol- 
lows Uie noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 



§ 24. 162.] 
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king's cause. Timor externusy Fear from mUunU ; 
fear of foreign enemies, 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much pleasure. Aliquid 
temporis, Some time. Nimium temporis, Too 
much time. Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni. 
More good. Quid novi? (what of new? ss) 
What new thing ? what news f 
(Obs. Boni, maUy novi, falsi, are used as suhstanUves after 
these neuters.) 



162. VOCABULAET 23. 


• 


Gratitude, 


gratia, ©,/. 


Benefit, favour, 


beneficium, i, n. 


Weight, burden, 


tfnus, eris, n. 


Heavy, 


gravis, is, e. 


Light, 


ISvis, is, e. 


Flight, escape from. 


f«ga, «i/. 


Labour, 


labor, dris, m. 


Remedy, 


remedium, i, n. 


Anger, 


ira,»,/. 


To overpower, (by a violent emo 
tion,) 


' : frangere, fi«g,fraet (Uterally to break). 


Care, 


cura, s,y. 


Not one*8 own ; of others, 


alienus, a, um. 


Affair, 


res, rei,/. 


Difficult, 


difficilis, is, e. 


Silver, 


argentum, 1, n. 


Gold, 


aurum, i, n. 


Nature, 


rerum natfira. 


Of Abddra, 


Abderites.* 


Advantage — profit, gain, 


emolumentum, i, n. 


To receive or gain advantage. 


emolumentum capSre ; c6p, capt 


Replies; says he, 


( inquit (always following a woid or two 
I of the reply). 


Compassion, pity. 


miserlcordia, ae,/. 


Poor, 


pauper, pauperis. 


What, 


quid. 


Too much, 


nimium. 


More, 


plus.f 



* Names from one's natioe town end in Eksis ; Anus (from towns in o, «) ; 
Inus with i (from towns In ia, turn) ; as, O, atis (from towns in icm). From 
Oruk nouns the a4jectives generally end in iu» (often with some change of 
root) ; also in f <m, i<et, iOtea ; and in eeua from a. Those from towns of (TtmXc 
origiiii but not in Qruee^ usually end in fnut . (Z.) 

t PhUf jduritf only in the Hng. Plur. p/iire*, phtroj G. phiHvm^ Ac. 
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How mucb» quantum. 

Much, multum. 

Nothing, nihil (indecl. neut tttb&t,). 

No time, nihil temptfris. 

Exercise 24. 

163. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight 1 [No.] Is not 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger 1 Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care of 
other people's affairs is difficult^. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you*' 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things^ courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
Antisthenes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able,'v says he, * to converse 
with myself.'*^ How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some^'* who 
lost much time. 



^25. The Genitive continued, (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.) 

« 

164. A partilive a4jectiYe is one that expreMes aonu individuals consid- 
ered as parts of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as tMic/k, every, eaeh, both, 
eome, Ac, with ordinal numerals, comparaltite; and auperlaititeo, 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the gemiive,^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meartt, . ■ 

167. (6) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with rnan 
understood. 

168. (c) Also when a superlative^ or solus, &c., governs a gen.y 



V Utpossim. 

k Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning from, out qf, 
amangot (e, inter, de), ii^Vt^ of by the genitive. 



«v 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen,, but with the otJier 
substantive. 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with it, and 

describing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attributively ot predieativdy ; as an adjective, that is, 
to the substantive, or qfhr the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numertco/, the genitive only can be used. 

170. (e) Opus est« (there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

171. (/) After opus esf, an English substantive is often translated by a pas- 
Hoe participle, * 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nom. to the verb sum ; 
or the ace, before esse. 

i;^ In ihis construction the verb sum will agree, of course, with 
its nom, \ 

In the former, it is always in the third person sing. ; opus being its 
real nam, 

173. {Eng.) ( I have need of food. 

{hat.) J (1) There is a business to me with food {abl, without prep.). 

] or (2) \ ^^^ ^ ^ business to me. 

C These things are a business to me. 
The second construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and ad- 
i^jectives. (Z.) 
174w How many are thtre of you ? = how many are you 7 
There are very many qfyoUy = you are very many. 
Few of whom there are, =: who are few. 

When 'of* with a demonstrative or relative pronoun follows a phir 
ral numeral or supertatvoet the numeral often expresses aU who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the same case in spite of *of*,^ 
176. [C. XIX.] X^ * QfyoUf* ' of us^* are not to be translated after how many, 
or other numerals^ when the whde party are spoken of. 



i Opus est (it is a task or business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek Ipyv 
iart Tivos, thinks that the ablative originally expressed tiu means by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opiw esse had, in various construc- 
tions^ come to have nearly the meaning of to be necessary or required : and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablative 
prevailed. Plautus uses even the accusative, as if i^ were the abject required : 
the gen, is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abl., from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring, 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses more, 
or no more, than the numeral. 



J vr 
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When ofuttOf you^ are omitted, the verb will be of the^riV^ and aec- 
and pera. respectively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you ? Alter consulum, 

One of the consuls* Graecorum oratorum prastan- 
tissimus. The best of the Grecian orators, 
(h) Plato totlus ChracuB doctissimus, Plato the most leame^u^ 

man of all Greece, 
(c) Hordeum est frugum molHssimum, Barley is the softest 

species of com. 
y ,v ( Yir summo ingenioy^ A man of the greatest ability. 
( Yir exceUentis ingenii, A man of distinguished ability. 
Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis s^ptuaginta navium, A fieet of seventy ships. 

(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 

man. Quid opus est Verbis ? What need is there 
of words ? 

(f) Properato"^ opus est. It is necessary to make haste. 

(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt, 

Of some things we have need of a great many 
examples. 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two), uter, utra, utrum; g. utilus. 

Each (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Another; one (of two things), k)^ ^, ^terum; g. alterius. 
second ; one more, ) 



1 According to the German grammarians, the gen. denotes a permafurU^ the 
abL a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abl. is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary. To establish this he quotes : " Murena 
mMtiocri inga^f sed magna etudh rerum veterum, muUm induetrioi et magni 
laborie fuit." * Murena ekowed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance eonatihUed hie diar- 
aeter.* Why not as well or better, * He akowed great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {eeaenHaUyf and, permanently) one of little power, 
though with a great fondne^ for antiquity?' Was his vngenium (the m-bom 
power of his mind) a less plftil^ftent quality than his tnduetria ? Zumpi says : 
* With eeeef Cicero seems to pnSst the oM.* 

n P r apera r e is used of a praiaeworthy haste for the attainment of a purpoee ; 
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Of Miletus, MUeavs (162, e). 

Greek, Gnecus, i, m. 

Roman, Romanus, i, m. 

To predict, foretell, pne<&c6re, dix, diet. 

Eclipse, defectio, GiDlB,f. 

Sun, sol, solis, m. 

Body, corpus, corptfris, n. 

Food, meat, cibus, i, m. 

Drinking, (kink^ . potio, Snis, /. 

Serpent, serpens, entis, eom^gend. 

Immense, ingens, ingentis. 

Size, magnitudo, inis,/. 

Lemnos, ' Lemnos," i,/. 

To find, discover, invenlre, yen, vent ; repei&e, rapSr, 

repert.* 

Custom, cousuetudo, inis,/. 

Nature (i. e. a man's nature), natura, se,/. 

Money, (often argentum, i, n. silver). 

To draw away, avbcare, av, it. 

Connection, conjunctio, Onis,/ 

Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthi- ) fj^igg gj f 

ness), > 

( making haste, } properato. 

There U rued qf< deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature fieicto. 

Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. ThalesP 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who^ predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says (ait^) 



festinare = to be in a hurry. An adj. propertu was formed from pro {forth, 
forwards)^ as inferus, ezterus, from their prepositions. (D.) 

n Greek nouns in o» of the second decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or um. 

" ' Invemoy properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion a 
to find: reperio, like to fipd out 9nd todiaooDeTf implies that the thing found was 
before hidy and was sought for with pains.* (D.). Crombie observes that inve' 
nire is the proper word for the faculty itself f when we talk, that is, of the power 
of discopering generally, without adding tohat; i. e. without an aecusatioe after 
it He quotes from CieerOf * vigdre, sapere, tnvenir^, meminisse,' a passage 
which plainly proves that invenire does not exdude the notion of searching^ 
though it does not (like reper^e) tiecessarily imply it 

P Thales, ctis. 

<i Fari is to talk; use articulate speech: loqui, to speak or talk (opposed to 
tac9re, to be sflent) ; dicere is to say, the transitive form of loqui. As disttn- 
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that there is no occasion for making-haste. The body has need 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of*' Lemnos ? It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We) 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Yerres 
used to say'* that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of ? I left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection with Csesar (156). How many are there 
of you ?^ I will ask how many there are of them. 



179. The top of the 

mountain, 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi mentis, 
&c. 



The middle of the 

way, 
media via, 
medise viae, 



The rest of the 

work, 
reliquum opus, 
reliqui operis, 
&c. 



&c. 

So, ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Grsecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the book, &^c« 

Some English substantiyes relative to poeUiorij are often translated 
into Latin, by adjectivt$ agreeing with their substantives. Such are, 
aidy middU, uihoU^ top^ Ac. 

These adjectives generally stgpd before their substantives." 



guUhed from lo^i, dicere expresses a more artificial or studied •'speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
qjoj dicere is to speak for the informaHon of the hearers, ajo expressing the as- 
eertion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is I Bay = / assert^ 
o/^rm, matntoifi (but somewhat i^eoArer than these words). InquU (which />o- 
derlein derives from injlcUf throws-ln) is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the objeeHons 'which we euppoee another to make. (Bentley.) It 
is also used in a vehement re^^ueertion {* one, one / m^). 

r The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from o£/^ things 
of the same kind, but a part qf Uae^ from aiusOur part. Thus eummue monM 
is the mountain t^iere it is higheet : not, the highest of a number of mountains. 

• Not, however, always, e. g, * sapientia prima? iHor.)^ and, * In hac insutt 
extranA est fons aqun dnlcis,' Ac. (Ctc Verr. 4. 1 18.) 
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180. YOCABULASY 25. 
The Alps, , 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Outo^ 
A thousand. 

To survive. 

Three hundred, 

To swear, 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master = 'master of a house,' 

'owner of any property,* rioMt 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some— others, 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support, 
River, 
Neither— nor. 



Alpesjium,/. 

frigite, tfris,n. 

nix, nivis, f, 

liquesoCre, Ilea, 

numerire, &v, at. 

ex (ablat.), 

mille (indecL in sing. In plur. mlllia, 
ium, ibus,t AcJ) 

superesse, superfni {dai.), 

trScenti, 'le, a. 

jurire, av, at, 

luna, 86, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, e, m. 
\ dominus, i, m. ; keru», «^ m. is a nuuier 
> only in relation to his tcrvanU or 

Isna, ae, /. 
niger, gra, gram, 
albus, a, urn. 
alii— alii. 

solus, a, um, Q, soUus. 
chameleon, ontis, or Onis, m. 
XlSre, alu, alit or alt. 
flfimen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by hec or 
neque." 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the eold is so great, that the snow 
never. melts there. Count how many there are of you.'* Out 
of (eo;) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. ( Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as" their master. 



t MUle the adj. is indeclinable. 

« < Nee and neque stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid- 
dle says : 'in good writers nee is found usually only before consonantu; neque 
before vowels.' But merely taking the examples as they are given in Brdder's 
Ghttmmar, we have from Cicero, *nec sibi nee alteri;' 'negtMoauiragionequQ 
iacendio ;' * nee hominum ;' ' neque perfringi.' 
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Who is there but'^ understands that custom is a second nature I 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that^ is nourished neither by meat nor drink.^ The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26. The GeniHve continued, (Gen» after adjectives.) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recollection^ 

fear, participation, and their opposUes ; together with verbals in 

ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 

the geniiive. 

(a) These adjectives have an ineompUte meaningy and may be compared 
with transitive veibs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of some feeling of the mind. 

183. (h) To this class belong many participles used adjec^ 

tively, 

(e) In Poetry^ the gen, may almost always stand after an ai^eetive, 
where its relation to the adjective might be expressed by *with 
reaped to.* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Chreedy of novelty, Insidiarum 

plenus, FuH of plots. Beneficii immSmor, Apt-tO' 
forget a favour. Rei maritimsB peritissimi, Very 
skilful in naval affairs, MagnsB urbis capaz. Able 
to contain a large city. 

(h) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 
Amans patriae, A lover of his country. Officii 
negligens, Negligent of duty. 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a hold temper. 
Insolitus servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 
tus laboris {C<bs.). Fidissima tui{Virg.), Ben 
studiorum {Hor.). Utilis medendi (Ov.), 



* PotuB, fts. " PoHo is the act qf-^dHnkingy and that on which this action is 
performed ; a drmigktf^Uqvad euxUlowed: potue is drinking, and drinkin it§etf, 
without reference to the acKon." (R.) 

V And in TVwiftct, who has : vetus regiumdi, summus aeveriiatia, Ac. 
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185. VOCABULAET 26 
To hate, 

Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

Jest, 

To hesitate. 

To undertake, 

In-such-a-manner, 

Not even, 



Nothing but. 

To take in good part, to 
fiiyourably. 



Odisso* (with tenses derived from the 
perfect). 

virtQs, tttis, f, 

contentio, Snis, f, 

Tentas, atis, /. 

philosophus, i, m. 

gloriSsus, a, um. 

jttcus, i, m. 

dubitare,' av, at. 

suscipSre, c8p, oept. 

Ita. 

ne — quidem, (with the word the even be- 
longs to between them ; nt jOeo qui- 
dem, not even in jest.) 

nihil aliud nisi, (the following odj. is 
not to agree with mhU but with the 
substantive afternwt.) 
receive ) boni consttlSre,* suln, salt ; In bonam 
9 partem accipSre. 



(A4jective8 governing the Genitive.) 



Mindful, 

Unmindful, apt^to-forgtt, 

Negligent, careless o^ inatten 

live to. 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous. 
Skilled in. 
Unacquainted with, ignorant o^ 



memor, tfris. 
immemor, ttris. 

; negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
8tudi5sus, a, um. 
cupidua, a, um. 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



« Of this verb the perf.^ phtperf., and Jut. petf. are respectively used^br (that 
is where we should use) the pree., imperf., and simple fui. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple eTnotiona and operaHons of the mind, which 
are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate, I heme hated ; the 
moment I do know, I Jume krumm. ' 

y Dubitare, to heaitate, is generally followed by inf, 

* So, sequi boni {or squTbonique) facere, to take in good part; to be satisfied. 
Lucri facere, to turn to accoimt; to get the credit of. In boni eonsuUre, boni is 
probably a gen. of the price or value, conndere being used in its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of ' to think upon, whether by oneself, or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete conso, from which censeo is derived. DoderUin 
thinks con-sulere meant originally ' to sit down* (from the same root as «o2-ium, 
M^-la, and perhaps «o^um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same form as 
ften) ; so that boni eonsulas := bene eonsidas oj acquieseas. It occurs in Quint., 
Sen., Ac. : not, 1 believe, in Cicero. 
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A Dartner \ consols,* tis (proptrfy a4j., one who has 

(the same lot). 
A lover of, attached to, amans, tis ; diligena,* tis. 

Productive of, efficiens, tis. 

Such a lover o^ adeo amans, or dillgens. 

Exercise 27. 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy^ of danger. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero Has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. That {Iste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover*' of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even<^ in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not' negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virttte is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



* SoeiuB^ * a companion ;' * associate ;' ' member of the same society ;' < sharer 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with oomMn. 
Cornea^ 'companion,' 'fellow-traveller.' Sodatia^ ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C.) 

ConMrtta fortuna eadem, aodoa labor idem ; 
Sed caros fiiciunt schola, Indus, mensa aoddUa 
Vir coniis multos comUea sibi jungit eundo. 
Com-it-es, eon and 'i^,' as in supine of eo. 

* Amare expresses the etf action qfUma; dt^t^ere (properly, todwoaeapaH^ the 
Tprefarenca of one object to another, ff" therefore any thing of ddibercUe ehoiea 
or preference is to be expressed, dUigere should be used. 

b Consors. Sociua would imply that they shared the aame toil, not that 
Hortensius had a aeparcUe share of the aarne oocupaHon, 

e DiUgens with gcn,^ his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
~ Jn the next sentence, amanay because, though patriotism should be a principle, 
^taffection for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : ' that he uttered a fiilsehood not even in jest.' 

* A conaequance; not a purpoae. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued. 

187. (a) (Eng,) To prefer a capital charge against a num. 

(To make a man an accused-person of a capi- 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum faoere. 

(h) (Eng>) To bring an action against a man for bribery. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) (Eng.) To prefer a charge of immoroHty against a 

man. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) (Eng.) He has informed me of his plan. 
{Lot.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. Vocabulary 27. 

(Acyectives goveniiiig the gen.) 



Tenacioaa, 

Capable of containing, 

Without, 

Accused of, 

In his absence, 



Bribery, 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



tenaz, icis. 

capax, icis. -^ ' 

expers, tie (ex, paTs). 

reus f (from rta). 

absens, tis {adj, agreeing wUk Ihe fub*.)- 

ambitus, fts, m. from ambire, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambiiuiB^ 
* to bring an accusaUon about fUecan- 
vaaeing:* and then, as 'reum iacere 
de moribua ' is ' to accuse of immoral' 
itj/y* SO to accuse him de ambUu is * to 
accuse him of improperf iilegal can- 
vassin^,' i. e., of bribery. 

res or pecuniae repetundee ; or repetun- 
alone ; properly things or moneys 
claimed back. 

vis e (violence). 

impietas, atis, f, 



^ res or f 
< dtB al 
( tobe 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed by abl. with de : 
' Eum de rebue geatia certiorem faciunt.' 

f ** Reoe appello non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis- 
ceptatur ; sic enim olxm loquebantur.'* {Cic. De Orat. 2. 43.) From the oHm 
it is plain that reua had come to bo used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

«f Vis, vis, — , vim, vi | vires, virium, Ac. Gfen. vis m 7>ic., but very 
rare. 
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To prefer a charge against, reum facSre. ^ 

To inform, certiorem facCre ; ftc, fact. 

To learn, discere, didic, 

Design, plan, consilium, i, n. 

Full, plenus, a, um. 

Danger, perlculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as^3) boys. The island of Pharos is not^ capable-of-containing a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge of immQrality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to*^ inform Csesar of 
my design. I fear that he will not*' inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would^' leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with** 
Csesar. There is no one but*^ believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers. He warnsi^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who*®' deny that virtue is productive of 
pleasure. * * . 



§ 28. The Genitive continued, 

190. (a) Such a substantive as property , duty^ party markf dec, 
is often omitted in Latin after « to he ;' so that to he is followed by 
a genitive governed, by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as officiunij munus, indicium, &c., must be under^ 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



^ Non is ^not^ havd is ^certairUy not^ *aurdy not,* used especially with 
adjectivesy adverha, and imperaanal verba. 

i * ilny,* after expers, must be translated by omnie, ' all.* 

k When moneo does not mean to warn or advise us to do (or not to do) some- 
thing, it takes occ. with infin. (not ut ne). 
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there are various EDgUsh phrases that may be reduced to this con- 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; it is charaderisHc of; it is incumbent on; it iafor 
(the rich, &c.,) ; it is not every one who ; any man may ; it demanda or 
requires; it betrays^ shswSf Ac. ; it belongs to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this con- 
struetion. 

(*It is wise;* not * sapiens est^* but *sapientis est J*) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
commonly in the gen. in Lat.— ' It is madness^* * dementiee est.' 

193. (&) These genitives are used in the same way vrith faeercj Jieri^ haberif 
ducL 

194. (c) Yerhs of acctisiTig, o(mdemmngy acqidtling, 6Dc,f take s^ 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoun^ it stands in the 
accusatice. 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of eriminef or 
nominSf which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen,j the ablat. with de is very common. 

198. {d) The punishment to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat. ; sometimes in the gen.^ and often in the ace. with ad. 

199. (e) SatagOy^ misereor, and miseresco, govern the gen. .* 

verbs of reminding ^ remembering,^ and forgetting , the gen. or 

accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an aecus. unless it be a neut. 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms : admonere «Uquem, rei ; de re ; 
and rem. « 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a 

mark of (or betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est, 
It is the part (or duty) of a, judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business of a good orator. In- 
genii magni est, It requires ^f^t abilities. Cujus- 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est, It is my business. Extremse est dementi^. It 
is the height of madness. Sues ditionis facere, 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under Ms domin- 
ion. 



k Satagere (to be doing enough) : * to have one's hands fuU.* 

1 When memini and recordor signify *to make mention qf^ memini takes 

the gen.y or ablaJt. with de ; recordor^ the ace. — Memini seldom takes the aoe. 

of a person^ except in the sense of remembering him as a contemporary. (Z.) 
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(b) Tempori cedere semper sapientis est hahitum, It has 

always been held a wise thing to yield to the times, 

(c) ProdUioms accusare, To accuse of treachery^ De 

pecuniis repetundis damnari^ To be condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capHe) damnari, To be capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad bestias condemnare. 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 

(e) Misereri omnium, To pity all. Meminisse prceteritO' 

rum, To rememher past events : meminisse benefida. 
To remember kindnesses. Officii sui common^re, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensionum obIi« 
visci, To forget disagreements. 
(/) Si »2 me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 
me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

T/) accuse, accus5re,» &▼, at. 

To charge falwly, to get iipa>,„3,„^j j^ „ 

charge againAt, ) 

To prosecute^ postulSre,o av, it. 

To acquit, absolvSre, solv, soiut. 

To^emember, \ meminisse,? recordari,<» also to make 

i mention of. 
To forget, oblivisci, oblltus. 

To remind, put in mind of, admtfnere, commondre, ui, Xtum. 

m .. ^ miserSri,' miseritus, misertus ; miseres 

c cSre. 
To condemn, damnare,* condemnare, av, &t. 



^ Incusare is * to aceuae^^ but not in. z. court of justice. 

B Properly, * to pretend a thing againet a man.' 

o Literally, *to demand^* i. e. for punishment. 

P With tenses derived from the perf. (See odi^ 185, x.) ImpenU. memento ; 
pi. mementdte). 

^ Meminisse is, ' to retain in myrecoUedUm^^ ' to remember: ' remimsci is, * to 
recall a thing to mind,' ' to recollect : ' recordari is, ' to recall a thing to mind, 
and dwell upon the recoUeetion of it.' (D.) 

' Miserari governs the eux, Miserari is ' to show compassion,' misererif * to 
fed compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret me tut (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

• Damnare aliquem voti {or votorum), is, fo condemn a man to pay his vow (or 
vows) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 
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An Athenian, AthenienBis (162, •). 

Socrates, Sociatea, is, m. 

Barbiirian, barbarus, i, m. 

To Uve for the day, forgetful, that > ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

is, of the morrow, > 
It is agreed upon, it is an allowed > g^^g^-t t 

feet, ) 
Superstition, superstitio, Snis,^ 

Feeble, imbScillus, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbire, &▼, it. 

Constancy, firmness of mind, constantla, ae, f. 
To persist, perseverare, iv, it. 

Error, error. Oris, m. 

Treachery, ' proditio, Onis,/. . 

Sedition, seditio, Onis,/. 

A Christian, christiinus, i, m. 

Injury, injuria, m,f. 

Adversity, res adverssB. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnire. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvSre. 
Religion, religio, Onis, /. 

Exerdse 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Soorates With impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for barbarians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is noi 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises* 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not*'* easily fwget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



« Literally, U 9tcmd» together as a wrmstmt truth. 

4 



1 
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§ 29. The Genitwe continued, (Impersonal verbs,) 

203. (a) With interest and rtfert (it concerns or 19 important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an in/in' 
itive {with or without ace.) or (/9) a neuter pronoun {hoc^ id, iUud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro- 
duced either (y) by an interrogative, or (d) by ut or n«. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen, 
with interest or refert ; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sua, 
nostra, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus.^ 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen, 
(magni, parvi, quanti, &c.) ; or by an adverb {muUum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, dec). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as mjag;ni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state, 

204. (b) These iavpeTaonii8,pudet,piget,pcBnitet,UBdet,miseret, 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What cauBe» thefuUng may also be a verb (in the infimtwet or in an 
indicative clause with quodj or a aubjimetive one with an interrogative 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti republics intersit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is to the 
republic, that all our forces should assen^ble. 

Interest omnium recte facere. It is the interest of all 
to do right. 

Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 
(or, What does it signify to us ?) 

Magni interest ad laudem civitatis, It is of great im- 
portance to the credit of <Ae state. 

Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of 
great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



11 To be explained perhaps by reference to catis&j gratid. It seems to be 
proved that these are (as Priecian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. ir. 5, 11 :— Datum 68se dotis. De. Quid tua, malum ! id r$fert1 
CK Magni, D6mipho. Rgfert = reifn-ty for » ad rem fert * <n- confert. 



§ 39. 207, 208.] 
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lUud mek magni interest, te tU videam, It is rf great 
consequence to me that I shovM see you. 

Vestrd interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
siini faciant, It is of imporiance to you, my com' 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror. 
(h) J^gnavum pcadtehit aliquando ignavia, The slothful 
man wiH one day repent of his shth. 

Me non solum piget stuUid mese, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, hut also ashamed of 
it. Tsedet me vit®, lam toeary of my life. Tsedet 
eadem audire milites, The solders are tired of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myse^. 

207. VOCABULABY 28.* 

interest, rtfert} the latter very rarely 
when a person is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest o^ ^ 



a pronoun ; principally in qwd rtfert ? 
what does it signify? what difference 
does it make? and nihil riftr% it is 
of no consequence, or makes no dif- 
ference. 

I am soity for, vexed at, piget me. 

I repent, am discontented or dis- ) „^„u«# ^^ 
..tisfied with, (poonltetme. 

I am ashamed oi^ pudet me. 

I pity, miseret me (see 201 '). 

I am disgusted at; am weary or ),^^^^^^. ^^^^ p^^^^^^^ 



tired o^ 



Like ; equal to ; as good as, 



On account of. 

To present, 

Crown, 

Gtolden, 



' instar ; an old subst. signifying a modd 
or image: and as such followed by 
•^ atitgenUvot, It should only bo used 
of equjalUy in magnitude^ real or figu- 
rative. 

( ergo, governing and following the ^eni. 
c tvDc It is the Greek ipy<a. 
donare, av, at. 
cordna, 8b,/. 
aureus, a, um. 



Exercise 30. 



[What are the various ways of translating vHieOur—urT] 
208. What difference does it make to Caius, whether he 
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drinks wine or water ? It makes a great difference to me why he 
did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of another life. I will strive 
that no one'^ may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should*' be informed of my design. 
I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your business to strive that no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
in their absence. 1 will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of^ and vexed at my levity^ (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest that they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (them) all. That (Ule) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented (perf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue^. 

(For the Genitive of price see under the Ablative.) 



IX. 

§ 30. The Dative. (Dative toith Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage^ UkenesSfagreeahle^ 
ness, usefulness, JUnesSy facility, 6dc. (with their oppo^tte^), govern 
the dative. 

210. But of such adjectives, several take a genitive without any essential 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ace. of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proxvnvua (nearest), take dot., hut sometimes the occu*. 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- > 
. sively) acceptable ; agreeable, 3 



▼ Swans and didcis are ^ sweet :* the former especially sweet to the sense of 
tmeUvng, the latter to that of taste ; both being used gtntraUy and figuroMiody^ 
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Liable, satgeeC, ezpoaed to, ofaooxiiia^ a, nm. 

Common, oommimii^ iste. 

(AdjectiTeB that take Gau or DaL). 

Like, flunilia^* ia^ e; st^trL limfSanm 

Unlike, diwamiKw, is, e. 

Equal, par,x paria. 

Peculiar to, propcina^ a, on. 

Foreign to; ayerae to ; inamaia- > ^U^^^^y 

tent with, 3 

Friendly, a,fiiend, amiciia, a, nm ; anddH^ i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicna.* 

AlUed to (of a fiuilt), chaigeabk > ^.^q^^. ^ ^ 

with, 5 

SuriFlving, J«q»nrte8,k itia; used aabatnthaly, a 



(The foJlowing are ofteniiidloffBd by 'a<i ' to capica a 

objeetfjifr iduch, Ac.) 
Bom, natoa, partie, of naaoor. 

ConTenient ; of chanurter, obliging, commodna^' a, nm. 



like our ^swedJ Juttmdus, that which directly eaiuMe»jotf and ddight €hahiM, 
that which is grateful or aeeepUMt from aaitf canae. AmeaniM^ agreeable or de- 
lightful to the «^^, though extended to other thinga by later writeia. 
Jhdda delectant gusUaUan; mama odore; 
Jucunda exhilarant animnm, aed grata piobantnr 
A gratis : qus visa placent loca, anuana yocamua. 
Podefietnthinkathatamcetttimianot < quod amorem praeatat,' but la a ajuoupo 
for omnuenttm, as ConuafUB for CktniauBiuK^ and is equiyalent to 'aitnno hTando 
idoneus.* 

« ' SitmU* takes gen. of internal, dot. of external leaemblanoe. This doea not 
hold without exception ; but to express, Uke mc, fttm, Ae. (L e. eguol Ui\ the^foi. 
should be used : 

Ille Ud similk, mores qui senrat eoadem ; 
Ille tibi ainUUSf fiu^m qui senrat eandem. 
s SSmifw expresses mere reMmblance : eequaUt denotes mutual and absolute 
■equaUfy ; jhmTj mutual congrmiy, proporHonate equality. (C.) 

J AKenus also governs the abL, and especially with ab, * In the aenae of <iia» 
indined, hoetOe, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

• HottiM, properly a stranger ; hence a pubUe enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily tome personally). Immieuej one who is an enemy to me per- * 
aonally . Amicue, immicuaj as a^fecUeeg, may be compared ; and ae eudi genendly 
take the cb^. 

* Also to be impUeated or ooneemed in (a conspiracy, &c.) ; an object (of sua- 
picion). 

b jSquaHa and euperatee have usually a dot. ; but the former more commonly 
a^en., when it signifies a * eontemporary.* (Z.) 
« Ckmmcdue (from eon^ moduayf commeneurate with. 
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Inconvenient, unsuitable, 


incommodus, a, um. 




pi^ 


aptuB, a, um. 




Suitable, serviceable, 


idoneus,* a, um. 




Fitted, adapted. 


accommodatus, a, um. 




Useful, expedient, good, 


utilis, is, e. 




Useless, 


inutilis, is, e. 




Prone, 


proclivis, is, e. 




Innocent, 


innocens, tis. 




Word, 


verbum, i, n. 




Fault, 


culpa, IB,/. 




Lust, 


Ubido, inis,/. 




Age — timeof li£B, 


ffitas, tatis,/. 




{Eng,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kmga with peasanta). 


(L(UJ) Common to kings wWi peasants. 


• 




Exercise 31. 





[Should inoenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o.)] 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are bom for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent^ with your charac- 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him* 
self bom for glory. I fear that these things are not^' useful for 
that purpose (res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed 1 I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves. •* Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those^^^ of- 
Ofthers. He says that he is not^ chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



• Idonetta expresses a ruUuralJUiuat actually existing, but that requires to be 
observed^ mcuU a/oaUabUi or (if spoken of a pertan) caUtdforOi. Aptua ( == con- 
venienter junctus) expresses actual fUruss, now exiding. In use, the two words 
may bo thus distinguished : 

( 1 ) Idontua necessarily requires a purpoae to be mentioned or implied. Aptua 
does not neceaaarify require the mention of a purpose, but may express what isjSI 
generally. (2) Idaneua may express a person's fitness to auffer, to be acted upon. 
Apiua expresses a fitness or readiness to act. (3) Idoneuat spoken of a peraon^ 
describes KjUneaa that may never be obaerved or caUed forth: aptiUi a fitness 
actually existing ; that kaa hem called fortht and is ready to act. ^doneua from 
idao, as ultroruua from uUro. . (D.)] 

d Nostri, gan, pL 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but*' thinks it inoonsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, h). You, such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts' (gen.), I will strive to discover what is"* expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the Lat. for deKghtful to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of 
others I It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those*'' of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he*^' not have spent ^'' a more 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-leaming. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato* dian Pompey. Even Balf 
bus is not' averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hut understands that the&b things are common to the rich man 
and the poQr man. I cannot hut^^ take these things ingoodpart.^ 
I will strive that nobody*^ may pity me.f Is wisdom peciiliar' to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come^^ into a very <2e- 
, Ughtful place. 



§ 31. The Dative eonHnued. 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing or 
person to, for, or against which any thing is done. Hence— 



• Begin with * CaioM and go on with 'than Pompey.* 

t <Not even Balbnsia.' ff Mi§9ni, noimiaer§ri. See 201, r. 
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216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of 
promising and paying ; of commanding .and teVing ; of trusdng 
and entrusting ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening 

and M^^ ^''^gnff ^^' 

217. ft^ Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace. expresses the immediate, the 
dat, the remoter object of the verb. * 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prepo$Uiont, cum, inter, 
and sometimes ad. ' 

(fr) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, jfuvo, ladOj ddeeto, 
and qfendo govern the aoc. 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify cammandy^ rego and gubemo govern the oee.,. 
tempero and moderor the ace. or dat, 

220. Tempero and moderor with the (fa/, are 'to moderate,^ < re- 
strain within proper limits :' in the ace. * to (2trec/ ' or ^govern.' 
Temperare ah aliqu&. re =s ' to abstain from,' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam SBtatem cttm seternitate, 

Compare our longest l^e with eternity,. 
Hominem cum homine comp&rat, He compares man 

with man. ^ 

Yitam utriusque inter ^e conferte, Compare the Uves 
of both of them together. 

ijb) Libris me delecto, I amuse myself wUh books'. Ofiendit 
neminem^ He offends nobody. Hsbc Isedunt oculum. 
These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-jfivat, 
Fortune helps the bold. 

(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeUng. Tempe- 
rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 
injurilL, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition in English.) 
Advise, 8uaddre.i suas, suas. 



k Jttbeo takes ace. with injin. It may be followed hy*ut* with mbj. if used 
absolutely, without the mention of a person. (Z.) 
I Mbnere (properly, to make a man think o/wnuOUng. D.) calls his attention 



§ 31. 222.] 

Believe, 

Command, 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, assist, 

Heal, cure. 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female),' 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare. 
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( credere, eredid, credit ; (also to entruH^ 
i with aocuM. oiwhat ia entnuied). 

imperire, av, it. 

placSre, placu, placit. 

displicdre. 
^ invidere, vid, vis (it may also have aomt. 
( of the thing grudged). 

auzili&ri ; subvCnire, vSn, vent ; snccur- 
rSre, curr, curs; opitulari, sublBvire 
and juvare take the accuaJ^ 

medSri.! 

ntfcSre, nocu, nocit. 

indulgere, induls, indult. 

favere, fiv, faut. 

nubere,™ nups, nupt {properly^ to veil). 
( parSre (of the habit) obed&e (of parAieu- 
C lar acta). 

repugnare, av, at. 

ignoscSre, ign5v, igndt. 

persuadSre, suas, suas. 

resistere, restn, restit. 

parcSre, pSperc et pars, pars et parclt. 
( miniri (with a4xu». of the thing threat' 
C ened). 

coroparare ; conferre,** tnl, collit. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good aense, Hortari appeals to his teUl} auadere, to his vnderatandr' 
vng. Suadere is to attempt to persuade i perauadere iatoadviae effectually; to 
perauade. 

k AuxtUari (to make oneself a man's auxiliumX to increase a person's strength ; 
to help. Juicare (allied to juveniaj properly to make youthful^ powerful, actvoe; 
hence) to help (one who is striving. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose; support. Opiitdari (from opes), to aid with one's m^ans, credit, re- 
sources, a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Suboenire (to come-under, i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Succurrerej to run to the assist- 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to succour. SubUvare^ to 
raise a man up ; to Hold him up ; to support :— figuratively, to alleviate, miiigate^ 
lighten. (R.) AdjUvo and auxilior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often 
means to increase ; enhance. (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the akk 
person, or to the operation of the physician; sanare^ to the disease^ or to the 
operation of the madieine. (D.) 

» Tb &0 married is nuptam esse, and we find, nvptam ease cum a%tio. 

" Conferre (to bring together), cmdemdere (to stretch together), eofiifNmdre (to 

4* 
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To be angiy with. J*~»^ ^**^' succenrtre (of dMpfa.^ 

c ing' retenfmenOi both govern datioe. 
To injuie, hurt, liedere, les, lass {aeeua,). 

To delight, amuse, delectSre, iv, it {aeau,). 

To ofiend, ofTendSre, fend, fens {aceuB.), 

*He tfb'Mleyw me with death* should be 
In Latin, ' threatens death to me.* ^ 

Exercise 33. 

pYhich interrog. particle is to be used when the anewer would be ^ no ' 7] 

223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who cau^* com- 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that^' he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
We ought to be angry* with vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from' injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus). 
It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
him whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone'^ 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think"' that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows'* a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody." Compare 
this peace with that war. I have unwilUngly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who*®' grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative corUinued. 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum, governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into jttxtapoeiiUm for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one should 
say that cor^erre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious, 
as soon as they are brought together: contendere^ to institute a doee comparison. 
Ramshom says, eomparare is to compare things that are exactly eimiiar^ and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : * conferrepugnantia, eomparare 
contrgriaJ 
« Suceenatre, because the anger is lasting. 
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225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
bene, satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inters obf 
pra, sub, am, govern the dat. 

(P) Many of those compounded with ah^ ante, de^ e, post, pro^ 
re, super, govern the daU 

226. Some are transidve, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the doHve or the accusative with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the jire- 
posiiions^ they are compounded with. 

227. VoCABtTLART 31. 

To be abfient, abesae, abfiii. 

To be present, adeafle,^ adftii (henoei to stand bjf). 

To be engaged in, inteieaae. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- ^ ^v^-gg ~ 

cial to, \ 
To be wanting, fidl, deeaae.' 

To be before, or at the head ofj to 



.praeaoe. 
command, ) . 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- ) p^^ea^ , 

▼antageoufl to^ ) 

To sunrive, aupereaae. 

To oppose, obstSre, atit, stit. 

To satisfy, satiflfic^re, ftc, &ct. 

To confer benefits on, beneficCre, ^c, &ct 

To prefer, antep5nere, ptfsu, ptfsit. 

To reckon one thing <(fUr, 1. e.. ^po^luMie, h&bo, habit. 
as inferior to another, ) 



p This ia especially the case when the object is no personal circmnstanoei or 
cannot well be conceived aa such, for then the preposition merely ezprenes a 
heal relation. (G.) 

4 Pratens is useid as the pariieipU of adtsse, Prteamtem esM ezpreesea an 
immediate audible or viribU pteBence ; adute, presence generaUy^ within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest adett^ wlien he is iBUMn ourwaOs; 
but to be prasma^ he must be in the same room with ourselTes. Ade§ee relates 
to Rpereon or ffung to which one is near; inlereaM, to an action that one la as- 
sisting at. (D.) 

r Abesee is simply to be ebeent otaway; not to be there, Deene is spoken of a 
thing that is wamUngy iScnepreamce of it missed, because necessary to the omnpUU' 
neeeof a thing. Defictre is the inchoaivoe otdeeese, BBprqfteere to prodeatec (D.y 

" Prodeete drops the d before those parts of mm that begin withaeonaooant. 
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Sing. To prefer death to slavery. 

w. ( To redton slavery after death {fMuthab^t servitutem morti). 
\ {Or^ as the English.) 

Exercise 34. , 

[Obs. * Better ' when it means ^prtferahU^* * more eaHtfaetonff* should be 
translated by eatiue.] 

228. It is wise'* to prefer virtue to all things (transl. both 
tMUfs). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the hattle. It is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist (suhvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will^not^ be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing** to honourable conduct. 
How does it happen that all of you^*) prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us^'^ have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity." He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who**» preferred death to slavery. 



229. VOOABULART 32. 

(Verbs that take the dot, or ace, without difTerence of meaning.) 

To flatter, &wn upon, adQlari, adul&tus. 

Lie near, border on, adjacSre, jScu, jXcit. 

Attend to, consider, * $ ""wh'h "^T"**' ^^"^ ^**' *" ^^"^^^ " 

( antecellSre, cellu (teryrare) ; prsestare,^ 

Excel, surpass, am superior to,* ) prsestit, prestit {<kU. beet with ante. 

( cellere). 

jPM \ def icSre,x f^c, feet (to revolt from, a, 

c a6; to, ad. Also withaeni«.to desert). 



t See note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
■ Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

" Translate as if it were, * would be wanting neiOjur to the time nor,* Ac. 
■^ So also the other verbs of going before, or eurpaating : ante- or pree- cedere^ 
rcurreroj -venire, -vertere, Ac. ipreeeedere has only the ace. in prose. Z.) 
* 49ee 227, r. 
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( despSrare (also with de which governs 
To despair ofj < the ahlai.y hence desperatus, given 

' over). 
, To make sport o^ make merry i illudere, lus, Ids (also followed by in 
with, mock, C with aecus. or aMai), 

PaU upon, seize upon {<rf cares, ) ^e,^ , e,,^ ^t ee.., eesdt. 

&c.f assailing the mind), ) 

Wait for, pnesttflari, itus." 

Rival, emulate, smulari, atus.^ 

Accompany, comitari, Stus. 

fprsbere or pnestire se fortem (the latter 
implying aett«;the former not neces- 
sanly so ; prseb^re se, to Aow one- 
self; prsBstire se, to pnwe oneself). 
Grief, dtflor, oris, m. 

Tuscan, . Tuscu^ a, um. 

Territory, ager, agri| m. 

Exercise 35. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 
Attend to whaf* (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power- 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory). 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] I almost think that the Lydians (LydU) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. \ Does it show" a brave mind 
to despair of one's {suus) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
(amnis) army. It was owing to you'* that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot but'* 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without" making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
Were some who mocked the boy. 



7 So also mvadere. 

* Expectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; opperirif to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrenee ; pr^ntofori, to be in readiness 
to perform a aerviee, (Rid. after DSderlein.) 

* JBmular is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to eiivy; it does 
not however express simple enoj/, but the endeavour to equal or nurpaae a peraorit 
which mayt ox may nat^ be caused by enoy. 

b ' What ' is here rd. (^ &i08c Ihxnge^ whxch). 



86 THE DATIVE. [§33. 231-288. 

§ 83. The Dative continued. (Verbs with two constructUme,) 

231. (a) DonOy^ circumdOf and several other verbs, take either 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accu* 
saHve of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

Verbs o^ fearing take a dai. of the person for whom one fears. 

232. (a) Cirdumdat urftem m«ro / or, circumdat murum urbi. 

He surrounds the city with a waM, 
Ciceroni imtnortalitdtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem im- 
mortaUtate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233. Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dot. of /mtmni with ace. of things or. ooe. oiperaon 

with <M. of thing.) 

BeBprinkie, bespatter, adspergere,*! spers, spers. 

Surround, circumdXre, dSd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induere, indu, indut. 

' C ezuCre, exu, exut {accua. of peraon^ ab- 

Strip ofl^ } lot. of thing. With accus. omiff <to 

( throw off,* < put off,* * divest oneself o^' 

To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludSre, interclGs, interclus. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

cavere, civ, caut (cavSre aliquem ;* to 
guard against ; be on on^a guard 
againat ! cavere alicui, to guard; 
toatch over; cav6re or sibi cavSre, to 
\ be on Qn£a guard). 
consulere, sulu, suit (consuiere aliquenu 
to conavU; consulSre aUcui, to eonault 
for a peraon ; to conauU hia intereat : 
consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take meaaurea againat a man). 
To wish well to, ciip«re« alicui r cupgre, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of ^ prospicere patrisB. 
one's country, ^ providfire patriae. 

„ , r imp5n6re (aliquid alicui) ; with cfcrf. only 

To lay upon, ^ ' to impose upon.' 

incumbere rei ; incumbere in rem, to ap' 
To lean upon, ^ ply anudf vigorously; to devote one- 



To beware, 



i 



To consult, < 



f mcumoei 
} ply one 
i ae^to. 



e Sb, impertire or impertiri. d fib, inspergSre. 

« AJmo cavire ab aliquo, or ab aliqui re. • iSb, bene, male, 4^ velle alicui. 



• 



§ 33. 234, 235.] 
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Cruelly, 
Almost, nearly, 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch. 
To prepare. 

The state, 

To take a camp, Ac, 

Humanity, human feeling, 
Plight, 



A wall. 



234. [C. XX.] r^ In EngUsh, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 



crudeliter. 

prope ; pdne or paene. 

ara, 8B,yi 

impedimenta (p{ur.)properly kindiranee§. 

castra (plur,). 

agger, Sris, m. 

fossa, e,/. 

paribre, iv, it. 
^ respublica, reipublice, reipublicte, rem- 
i publicam, Ac. 

{ exuere; i. e. 'to strip the enemy (ace.) 
l of their camp ' {ablat.). 

humanitas, atis,/. 

ftiga» ®»/» 

murus, i, m. (the general term ; msnia, 

from munire, is the wall of a city for 

protection against enemies; paries, 

etis, the wall of a building, allied to 

pars, portio, dkc. ; maceria, allied to 

margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 

of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

murus lapideus. 

substantives standing before and spoken of 

used adjeeHvefyi and must be translated into 



Exercise 36. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard {subj,) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult' my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that** he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. It 
remains that (tU) we should consult our own interests. That 
hasest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling^. 
Caesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will warn Balbus not 
to throw off his human^feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 



88 THE DATIVJ5. [§34. 236-241. 

§ 34.. Verbs that take a second Dative. 

236. Sum, with several other verbs, may govern ttoo datives. 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion. 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
conuaf or sends another. 

237. (c) A second dative often stands after sum, where vfe 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, &c. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after 'to be' may often be translated into Latin by the dat, of a 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verb ' have ' may often be translated by 

sum with a dative.^ 

{Eng.) I Juxve a hat. I have two hats. 

{Lot ) There is a hat to me. There are two hats to tne. 

It is obvious that the ace. after * have * will be the nam. before 'tobe;^ 
the nom. before ^ hooey* the dot, after 'to be.* 

239. (e) In < est mihi nomen,* the name is either in the nom.^ the dot,, or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dot. is even more common (in the case of 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of attraction, the name being attracted Into the case of 
mihi. (K.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun Is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Paus&nias, rex LacedsemoniOrum, vSnit Atticis aux- 

ilio, Pausanias, king of the Lacedcsmonians, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians, 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicse dSdit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state. 

(c) Magno mdlo est homlnibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil (or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio §rit, He will be odious (or, an object of 
dislike) to himse^. 

(d) Fuere LydUs multi ante CroBsum reges. The Lydians 

had many kings before CrtBsus. 

(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



r So * con hoot* may be translated by *poitA ease.* 



$34,242;] thb dative. 69 

Marcius, whose surname was ctfterwards Corioki' 
nus, — Fonti nomen ArethUsa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen Mercurii. est mihi, 
My name is Mercury,) 
(f) At tibi repepte paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, BtU, behold, a few days afterwards 
Caninius comes to me. 

242. VOGABULART 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by two datiyea.) 

(1) With auxUio (assistance). 

Come, venire, vSn, rent. 

Send, mittere, mis, miss. 

Set out, ' profidsci, profectus. 

(2) With eu^MBj vitiOj erinUni. 

To impute as a fault, culpaB dare, d0d, dat (with aee. of thing). 

To reckon as a fault, turn into a > Yitio f vertSre, yert, yen (with aee, of 
. &ult, ) thing). 

(3) To give as a present, . dono or muneri,h dare (with ace. of thing). 

To be a hindrance, impedilnento esse. 

To be areproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrio i esse. 
Tjo be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimentoesse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 
To be yery advantageous, magnsB utilitati esse. 

To mean k i "^^^ ^^^^ * ^^* ^*^ ^'* ^ ^ "^"^ "^ 

' . ^ I cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's < se i ad aliciyus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, c projicere, jdc, ject. 



f VikuM is anyjCair, bletniahy orfauU; whatever makes a thing impetfect. 
It may therefore be found in thinga as well as in aetione and pereone. Culpa 
iB/auUg whatever is MamabUf hence intium may be used for ctjpa, but culpa 
not always for vitium. Scdue always implies a vricked intentum; culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence, caution, dkc. 

h kpreemium is given to retoard, with reference to the merit of the receiver: 
a danam, to produce jay, with reference to the graituitouantaa of the gift : a 
munus, to express affectum or favour, with reference to the sentiment of the 
giver. (D.) 

i PrSbrum is 'what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is * what 
he it (or has been) reproached with ;* ' a reproa/A ' actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not what on^a miming ia, but what one means by such conduct, 

1 Projicert st alicui ad pedes, vrhXcYi Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
correct; (See Cic. Seat. 11 ; Ces. B. O. 1, 31.) 



90 THS ACCUSATIVE. [§85.248-245. 

[C. zzi.] i:^ * What* is Bometimes used for *how* (quam) : sometiiDes for 
* how great * (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come^ to the assistanoe of the Helvetii. 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes."* It tias 
owing to youy that I did not throw myself at Caesar's feet. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to cotisuU the interests'' of Caius. I 
fear that these things will not''^ prove an honour to you. I don't 
understand what he means (by . it). It is very honourable** to 
you, to have been engaged in such*°) a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be areproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest {see Index I) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howp odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howp advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mecui. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this tome as a fault. He pro- 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought"' charge of immorality against Caius P'' 



X. 
§85. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com- 

pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 

few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 

tive.« 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. (h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
smfilUng of take the thing in the accusative. 



» Q. if. 

B Por^. in ru« with the proper tense of turn. 

^ Say : * It is for a great honour.' 

p ( How* must be translated hjquantua. 

4 With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others the 



§35. 246-249.] the accusatiyk. 91 

246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a trati' 
nUve notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, sUire (to thirst) = ' to desire as a t/drtty man desires ;' horrdre 
^ *to/6ar, and express my fiear hy ^luddering i^ properare mortem, 
*to cause ^es^h, and to cause it in AoWe.*— Thisfiguratiye use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adUt, PyikagorcLS vis- 

ited the Persian magi, 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbarOrum p^dibus 

obiit/ Pythagoras travelled over many countries of 

the barbarians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 

with me, 
(Jb) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 

servitutem, To suffer a slavery ; to be a slave. 

C€ram dlere, To smeU of wax, 
(c) Sitlre honOres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits ike same sin, Multa peccat. He 

commits many sins, 

249. Vocabulary 35. 

{TransUiDe compounds of JntransUhe Verbs.) 

Attack, aggrgdij lor, aggressus. 

Visit, adire,* adii, aditum. 

To enter into a partnership, coHie societatem ; coSo.t 

To stir out of the city, \ ""^"^ ^^"^^ *^*^'> ^^ excedere, cess, 

( cess. 



obL is more common than the ace, ; excedere and egredi, in thefar proper mean- 
ing of going auti should be followed by e or the oM. But Livy has urbem 
excederSi 
' 0& in oberroj dc, seems to be an abbreviation of amb, i^t, (D.) 
■ Vu^e is, to pay a visit as a friend or companion; adire^ to visit on busi- 
ness, or in consequence of some toant: canoenire, to visit, on JnmMss or noli 
salvtare, to pay a compHnumiary visit. (D.) 
t TPhe compounds of eo have generally perf. w, not tot. 



93 THE ACCUSATIVE. [§86. 260. 

To exceed the boniide of mode- > „^^ ezeHtte. 

ration, > 

To die, mortem oMre, obii, obitum; obeo. 

To call upon; have aninterview j convgnire, vSn, vent, 
with ; hence, to speak to, ) 

To come to a detenninaUon ; to j consUium inirc. 

adopt a resolution, > 

To encounter death, mortem oppStSre, petivi, petii, petit.« 

To smell o^ tflSre, olu ei oldv, olit ei oiet. 

To have a strong smell of; *<> > yedttlfire ▼ " 

smack ofj > 

To taste of (i. e. have taste or ( sapSre, io (per/, rare, saplv et sapu, 

flavor of), I sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, Iv, it. 

To boast oi^ gloriiri, itus. 

To grieve for, dttiSre, doiu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, praetervehi, vectus. 

Hardly Any body, nemo l^re {* almost nobody*). , 

Coast, ora, 8B,/. 

Speech, oratio, 5niS,^. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, atis,/. 

Citizens, c^vis, m. eif. 

Wonderfulj minis, a, um. 

To dream, somniire, £v, it; somnlum, 'dream.' 

Herb, herbs, e,/. 

Honey, mel, mellis, n. 

Exercise 88. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to perauadd 7] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a- proclamation that nobody** should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into pi partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.') Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Cssar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



« Obire mortem^ or diem supremum (for which abire is used with the aoc, 
omitted), is only spoken of a nahiral death, which the mortem obiena simply 
altera ; oppetere mortem is, if not to aeek it, y§t at least to meet it taWifrmneaa 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

* Re has in many compounds the meaning of forth s thus redohre, 'to 
smell forth ;' ' to emit a smell.* It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Doder- 
Um thinks that, aa tucft, it is possibly the Oreek ipt. 



§ 36. 251-254.] thb iiccusATivs. 93 

smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
^ death itself hr the state. Ought he not to have encountered ")• 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
{Sicilia), Three hundred of us>®) have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any hody who has not (44, (8) } come 
to this determination. I fear he will not'' choose to enter into 
a partnership with me', \fear he wiU enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as') Qcero. I cannot but^' grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling^. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 

§ 36. The Accusativi continued. 

251. (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and concealing, may have 
two accusativeSy one of the person and another of the' thing. 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition.. 

Obs. Thus doceOf to give informatum, prefers the ablative with d*. 
After peto, and som^vnus after the other verbs of begging, the person 
is put in the abU with a: and after rogOj vnterrSgo, Ac, the tkmg often 
stands in the abl. with de. 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The appoaition accuaoHve completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of caUing, appoirUing to an office, coruidering, 
Ac., together withyacio^ efficio, reddo, <&c. 

Tlie second accusative is often an adjective. 

254. (d) With facio and efficio a sentence with ut is often found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nam. of the 

«ecoru£, it is generally omitted. 

(Eng.) The sun makes all things (to) flourish. 
Ir (^^0 The sun makes that aU t/wnga should flourish. 

i 

r 



04 THB ACCUSATIVE. [§ 36. 255-257. 

(Eng.) He had Lysis for (or, aa) his master. 
{Lot.) He had Lysis his master ( = a« his master). 

255. [C. XXII.] OCr ' For ' and ' a« ' are to be untranslated, 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to another 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvit, RacUius asked 

me my opinion first. 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepultur& llber(^m pos- 

cebat, Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for the burial of their children. 
Quis musicatn docuit Epaminondatn ? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat^ He conceals nothing from us. 

(b) Socr&tes totlus mundi se incolam et civem ai^itrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 
citizen of the whole teorM, 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertHem efiicit Euphrates, The Eit' 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice render men blind. 

(d) Fac ut sciamf^ or (with ut omitted) fac sciam^ Let me 

know. 
Temperantia s6dat appetitiones, et eficit, ut ha rectsB. 
ratiOni pareant. Temperance quiets the appetites, and 
causes them to obey right reason. 

257. VOCABTTLARY 36. 

Ask, rttgare,* St, at. 

P i petSre, petiv, petii, petit {peraon to be 

' I governed by abJ), 



V In comic writers the aec. is often expressed : * Ettm ita faciemtUf ut quod 
yiderit, non viderit.' 'Ego <e/aciam, ut miser sis.' 'Neque potui Venerem 
faeerey ut propitia esset mihi.' 

* Petere and rogdre are the most general expressions of a wMi to o6to«n, 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poadHre and 
orarey but somewhat nearer to orare. Of the two, rogart relates immediately 
to the person applied to, petere to the favour asked. Poatvlikre and exiggre 
denote a HmpU demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the wiU : but in poatulare the stress lies on the tpiah and vriU 
of the person making the denumd ; in exigere on the legal obligation of the per- 
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Claim, wqiure, demand, ^ \ poetulfce, ay, at ; poscSre, poposc, pos- 

* ^ ( cit ; nagitare, av, fit. 

Beseech, obseciire, ay, at. 

Pray, orare, ay, at. 

Adjure, obtestfiri, tatus. 

Teach, dbcSre, docu, doct. 

Unteach, dedttcere. 

Conceal, cSlare, fiy, at. 
To teach Socrates to play on the ^ Socratem fidibus docdre (i. e. *to 

Ijrre, c teach him with the strings'). 

To think = to imagine, putare, ay, fit. 

To think, or to be of opinion =: ( ceneere' (the word for ddwering an 

' to deliyer it as my opinion, \ opinion in the aenaU-haiue), 

m «u< 1 ^ « .^1, -..J ^« r exi8timfire = ex»stimare,*to pronounce 

To think = to reckon, judge,con-\ . J ^ 

.. 1 judgment after a yaluationr arbitrari, 

* C * to decide as an arbiter.' 

To think, as opposed to knowt opinari, atus. 

Not only, but also, \ °^° solum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

C — yerum etiam. 
To giye much information about, multa docere de {theperwn in occu*.). 
Again and again ^ most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, Qs, m. 

Just =: fair, right, equitable, sequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, 5nis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many^ thingdl 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I <isk you' {thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing^ ^ to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^* from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



son against whom it is made. PosdUrt and fagUdrt denote an emphoHe de- 
mand : but the poscena only demands in a decided mamner^ from a feeling of 
right or power, the flagiUma with paseion and impetuosity under the Influence 
of a yehement desire. (D.) Hencejlagitare may be ^ to demand importwuUdif ;' 
* to importune.* 

X Censere is followed by the ace, with infn. ; or, if the opinion is giyen to be 
ffMowed^ by i^ with the aubj. ; but the vt is often omitted. 

y late is the demonatratiye of the aecond person ' that cf youra,* 



96 THE ABLATIVE. [^ 37. 259-261. 

I fear that you will not consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion will make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens (ace.) should'' spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body but thinks it just that you 
should spare me. 

259. YOCABULART 37. 

(Impersonals with aee.) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fisillit ; preterit* 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me &llit. 

It is becoming, decet. 

It is unbecoming, dedecet. 

{Eng,) It is hecommg (or unbeeomihg) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

(Lot.) It beeonuM (or mUbenenu) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of Mmdre and mtd»ri^ which relates principaUy to the skill of the 
jiAyneion? (22371.)] . 

260. Three hundred of us^^^ unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget {U does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperance^* have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can** cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', hut even demand it (of you). It is your dtUy 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to he disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much, to speak little. It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be cuigry.' It does not escape me, how odi- 
ous^' impiety is to the good. 



XI. 
§37. The Ablative. 



261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument, and 
often the cause or manner. ^ 



* Censebat. Centire should be used when the opinion is the expreanon of a 
tettled conipiction, 

* LlUet me and UUtt mOiif though they occur in Jutting Pliny, <&c., should be 
avoided. (C.) 



I 



I 
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262. (h) The price for which a thing is bought^ sold, valued, or 
done, is put in the ablative, 

263. (c) The adjectives flugfiio, parvo, &c., are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the^em- 
Uve, especially after verbs of valuing at such a pricey with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(d) TcmU and ^vonit (with their compounds), pbtrit, mindritt always stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valwngt vMgni^ parri, nuuvmif mMmi, 
plurimii also stand in the gen. ; but magno^ permagnOf and parvoi are 
found in the abL also with eBsHmare. With verbs of price, magnOf per- 
magnOf portw, mmtmo, pharimoj nimioy vUi, stand in the ablaHoe, 

(fi) The s'ub8tantiYe8,.;Coon, nauci, nikUii piU, Ac, also stand in the gen, 
afier verbs of vahnng^ 



'^***^ ? are not used, but j '"^^ 
Majorta^ ) iphtrte, 

265. (a) Terra vestita est pnibus, herbis, arbdribui, frugiius, 
The earth is chthed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Cormbus tauri se Cutantur, BvUs drfessd themselves 
with their horns. 

(b) Viginti takmtis unam oratidnem Isocrmtes vendidit, 

Isecrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 

(c) VenditOri ezp^dit rem v6n!re fuam phirimo. It is for 

the interest of ike seller that the thing should be sold 
for as high a price as possible. 

(d) Te quotidie pktris facio, I value you more every day. 

(e) Tdtam rempublicam JUKci non facers. Not to care a 

lock of wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state. 

S66. VogabuulRT 38. 

To value, estimSre, iv, it 

To hold cheap, parvi pendSre ; pSpend, pens, 

,|, ( stire, stet ; (n- oonstire (with dot. of 

^ C pereon). 

To -sett (Intrans.) ; to be sold, vdnire,<' eo, vdniv, and vfinu, 



^ The passage in Phedrus, *Multo ma^oriB alapae mecum veneimti' Is per- 
haps the only instance. (B.) 
^YSniie =s vSnum ire, togQto wUf from an old jrabftautive vinus. So^ ▼«- 

5 
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To sell, vendere, vendid, vendit. 

To buy, 6mSre, €m, empt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 
For lees, minSris. 

For as much— as> tanti-<quanti. 

For just as much as ; for no more ) tanCdem-quantl. 

For how much, quanti ? 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing o^ nihil! facSre. 

Not to care a straw for, J ^°*^^\ ^*f ? ^^^^i ^ "^^ ^' *• 

C reckon it * at a lockqf wooP .) 

Net to care that for It, non hujus facCre. 

Peck, mOdius, i, m. 

Wheat, tiiticum, i, n. 

Se9terce,d sestertias^ 4, m. 

Merchant, mercator, oris, m, 

{Eng,) To cost' a person much (or dear). 

{Lai.) To stand to a person at much. 

[C. zziii.] i;;^ When cne^ two, ^c, mean one^ hcOf Ac, apiece or for each, they 

must be translated by the disiriMivt numerals, smguli, frfni, Ac. 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians (Pom) much blood. 
It cannot be denied that that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body** who does not (44, (8) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten^ 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what*'* com 
is selling for. 



nun-dSre, ven-dSre =: venum dSre. Tacitus has posita v8fu>, exposed for sale. 
Vsneo is conjugated like eo, having vinii rather than vinM for pt^., and impeil 
veniebam as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds 9r participles. 

4 A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money. A thou- 
sand seetertU made one aeatertium^ which was a gum, not a 00m. 

f Penis in diem assibus. 



§ 88. 268-*27d.] thb ablativb. 09 

§ 38. The Ablative continued. 

268. (a) Verbs of alfoundingf fiUing^ hading^ &c., and their 
oppositeSy such as verbs of wanting^ depriving qf, emptying o/^ 
govern the ahladve. 

269. (6) But of these igeo and indXgto (especially the latter) govern the gtnir 

tVDt?\SO, 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from^ removing from^ differing 
froniy being at a distance franiy &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative f but generally (in prose) by k preposition J 

271. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), ffotior^ 

vescor^ dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as dods also supersedeo. 
Bat potior takes the genUfve, when it means *to obtain aooereign 
power over J 

272. (a) Pericles florebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quaUty). 
{b) Res maxime necessarise non tam artis indigent^ quam 
Idbofis, The most necessary things do not require 
skiU so much as labour, 

(c) Athenienses beUo Uberantur, The Athenians were res* 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc onere, Relieve me from this burden. 

(d) DivitOSf nobiUtate, viribus, multi m&le utuntur, Many 

men make a bad use of riches^ noble birth, (and) 
strength, 
Augustus Alexandria hribYi pontus est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria, 

278. VOCABULABT 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive of, privire, iv, at. 

To bereave o^ deprive of^ orbSre, av, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an > ^^g^, 5- jt^ 
enemy), ) 

To be without, \ ^'*''«''* «^ ** «»"^ ■^™» '^^'^ 

c cass. 



f With defendSre, exoohirej exanerSre, Uvdre^ the ablative alone is to be pre* 
ferred. (Z.) 
f JExpUHrejeompUdreaie ^ioptunder^ as robbers, 
k Corsrt is sbnply ^tobe without:* egire is <to need; to want ^ indigsro U 'to 
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[§88« 273. 



To stand in need o^ need, re- ( Sgfire (ablal, or gm,) or indiffire (vfkkh 
quire,- C ia stronger) eg6re, egui, — . 

To free ftom, »t free from, re- ) u^, j^ 

lieve from, > ^ 



To use, 

To discharge, perform, 

To e^joy, 

To feed on, live on, eat, 

To boast o^ 

To make the same boast. 



To rest or lean upon, 

To rejoice, 

Mpdidne, 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

Cluite, 

Debt, 

A heavy debt, 
Severity (of a disease). 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



fiti, Qsns. 

fungi, functus; perfungi {Orongtr), 

frui, fruitus, and fructus. 

vescik (no perf.), 
< gloriiri; also followed by *<2e' and by 
C 'in' when it signifies ' to glory inJ 

idem gloriiri. 

niti, nSsua and nizus ; in aliquo niti, io 
'to lean on a person for support,' 
that w, < to rest with* in the sense of 
depending upon Mb exertione, Ac, 

gauddre, givisus. 

medicina,! as, f, 

lac, lactis, n. 

caro, camis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris, is,y. {M, i.). 

plane. 

8BS alienum, another man's monsyi 
8BB asris, n. copper. 

magnum ees alienum. 

gravitas, itis,/. 

morbus, 1, m. 

perverse. 



(Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, Ac.) use of it. 
{Lot.) Use ill {perversefyf d^c). 



fed that I want ;' the tin expressing intra animum. With reference to an odDon- 
tage desired, carire is simply, ' to be without a <fMira6^ good,' ^Sre, / to be 
without an indispenBoble good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation of 
Cicero's definition ; that earire is * egSre eo quod habire vdis,* 

i Also with a, ab. 

k Vesci is the most general expression for supporting life byfoodf including 
edsre and hibere as the actions of men, pasci and potSre as the actions of heads. 
When vesei relates, as it generally does, to eoHng, it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, duwing, swaUomng, Ac, : whereas tdire, comedgre supposes the manner in ' 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesd the principal notion is the 
purpose of eating, the support of life ; in edire, the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

1 Medteamentum or medicamen is a medicine with reference to its material 
substaneey Bait is prepared by an apothecary : medidna, with reference to its healr 
ing power , as U is prescribed by apkysidans rtmedium is a preventive, a remedy 
against an impending eoil, (D.) 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day* be translated by indieSj or by guaHdie^ when there 
is no progreasioe increase from one day to another 7] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice tiiat 
you are quite without fever. The body, to he (ut) in good health, 
requires many things.^) Nature herself admonishes us every 
day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 
my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 
men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 
flesh. It was owing to you^^ that I was not bereaved of my 
children. But a Uule m9re*^ and Caius would have been bereaved 
of his children. It is not every man who can think nothing of 
pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 
May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 
to discharge (75) iill the duties of life. The safety of the state 
depends upon you alone {in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 
[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 
(gen.). 



275. The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a paiticular part of a thing spoken of, is 
put in ihe ablative. 

276. VOCABTJLAEY 40. 
Lame of one foot, daudus altCro pSde. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abL) 
Worthy, deserving o^ dignus, a, um. 

Unworthy, indignus,™ a,um. 

Banished, . eztorris, is, com. gend. (froip-ear ierri^,^ 
Relying on, frdtus, a, mn. 

Contented, contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, preeditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dlgnus, um, Ac, esse. 

Censure, reprehensio, dnis,/. 



• AcUectives signifying wmU OTfreedomfrom (vacuus, liber, &c.), take the oftj^, 
or the abL with etyab. 

n DignuB and ^igrma are (less commonly) followed by thegeni^tee. 

^ ProfUgua is one who has fled from his country ; exnU and extmria imply 
that the person is under sentence of banishment. Extorria relates rather to the 
mUery of the exile ; exaulf to his ptmMmtnt and di^^raee, (D.) 



10? THE VOCATIVE. [§ 80. 277, 278, 

Punuhment, p<Biia, as,/. 

Severe (of punishment, dkc), gravis, is, e. 

Motion, mdtus, us, m. (what declens. 7 why 7) 

Reality, res, rei,/. 

Name, ndmen, mis, n. 

(Eng,) He desenrep to fre 2oeedl.o 

(Lot.) He is a deserving (person) who ahtntld be loved (dignus est 
qui OTnstur), 

(Eng.) To. inflict punishment on a person. 
(Lai.) To affect ( ^ vm^) a man with punishment (aliquem 
* pcBiift af&cere). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. / 
cannot but think^^ these things unworthy of us. He has threat- 
ened me with** severe punishment. I have said this (ph), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had^you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot?- The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot be doubtecCthat the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is an 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who'^' deny that these things, 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 80. The Vocadve, {Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometiities^ in poetry, a voca^oe is used instead of a nomi- 
native rfter the verb.? 

« So; he doea iwt deserve to be, Ac, * indignus est, qui,' Ac, 

P Examples .in poetry are Matuiine paiery seu Jane Ubentiui audis. (Hor.) 
T\meUUOdry8ia Phineiurexineh^tuaoreB? TV PA«frf come*, ef tum^ dilecte 
parenH? t'^&l. Flac.) So in Greek <SX^m iccSpc y<v«ie ! (Theocr.) (K.) 



§ 89. 279-281.] the vocatiys. 103 

Another vocative hasgenenlly preceded,- and this second vocative is 
aUraded into agreement with it; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the steand person. 

(a) The phrase ' vuutt virtute esto V (a hUtring on your valour! or, 
good luck to your valour!) is probably an example of this oonstmction, 
nubcU being the vocative of madvB fiom mag-or^ (to increase, enrich, 
^DC.). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of maele with the infinitive. (See example : juberem nutete virtute 
ease.) (K.) 

279; {b) Oa the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 

apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the r^ular 

construction. 

• This is especially the case with solus, unus, primus. 

. 280. (a) Macte virtute esto ! A Messing an your valour f or, 

* Go on in pour valour /* 

MacU virtute, milites Romani, este!- (rood hick^ O 

Roman soldiers, to your valour f 

Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a bless- 
ing on your valour ! &c. 

if) Audi tu, pcfuhts Albanusf Listen, -ye people of 

Alba! 

Salve primus omnium parens patrise^ appeUale f Hail 

« 

thou, the very first who was ever called the father 
• of his country f 

t281. VOCABULAKY 41. 
Dutiful affection, piety,' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with aceus.). 

r ave, salve* {imperatiDes of the 2d conju- 
Hail, ferewell ! / gation— vale, valeto is only iare- 

( weU !). 

The toga,* J ^8*, », /• (m opposed to the milir 

( tary doak, it means the ctrnJ gown). 

' *i The root mag (the Greek /uy) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnus 
and maetdre (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

' Pietas IB dutiftUqfection (towards the gods, one's parents, retations, country, 
and even benefactors), arising from a natural feding : carUas (properly their dear- 
nes's to ub) is fouotded on reason and ?ijust appreciation of their value. 

■ That ave was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
established. -Suetonius makes salve the morning, and vale the evening saluta- 
tion. {SeeHabidU.) 

* A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It was a^Jlowing robe, covering the left arm, 
but leaving the right at liberty. 
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rtriumphuB, i, m. (a public procession 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of the senate to a 

C victorious general). 

To gain a triumph for a victory }^„^^ Oallis triumphare. 

over the Giauls, ) 

To lead the captives in triumph, captivos per triumphnm duc6re. 
People,^ pttpulus, i, m. (the vocat, not in use). 

Exercise 44. • 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-affection 
towards jo%t country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your diligence,*^ will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great as*> his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that tie told 
many falsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who^®' denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 

§ 40. The Passive Voice, ) 

283. (a) The agent after a passive verb (which is regularfy under the gov- 
ernment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the dative^ especially in poetry, 
and after the participU in dus, 

284. The accusative after the active verb (the object) becomes the nomi- 
native before the passive verb. 

285. {b) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 
used impersonaUy in the passive ; so that the nommative hefore the 
English verb becomes the daUve after the Latin verb. 

286. (e) Vapliio, vineOf Jio^ having a pawve meaning, have also a pasM* 
conMruetion, 



tt Not in the sense of faik otfolkg, as in English, but of a people. 
" Ac, (See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. xziY.] 0:^ (d) To express the fiUmre subjmu:ihe 
passhe we must not use the partidple m dus with mi, g>ww, dec., 
but fiUuntm sit, esset, &c., followed by ut. 

288. {e) The fitture n^mtive passive is made up of the ncpnie 
m nai with ui / but when verbs have no sujime, we must use 
fore or Juiurum esse, &c. 

This mibetinite for a future infinitive paasi've must be need even 
when the verb hat antpuut untees the event is to be described as hmng 
about to happen. 

In other vroids the ntpuu wiA iri is ayeiife po&t fntunim. 

289. (f) So also fore ut with the subjunctiye should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to happen. 

290. (a) MUu consilium captwn jam diu est, My resobuion 

has long been taken. 
(5) Gloria tua invidetur, Your glory is envied. 

Philosophise vUuperatoribus satis responsum est. The 
revUers of philosophy have been stfficiently answered. 

(c) Rectus est, an ah reo vapulasset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ab 
hosie venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fi6ri, 
To be doing by me, 

(d) Nescio, quando fiUurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,'' I 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(e) Dixit /ore ut oppidum expugnaretur,' He said that the 

town would be taken. 

Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri, He said that the city 

was about to be taken. (G.) 

(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 

never thought that I should come to you as a sup^ 

pUant, 

{Eng,) Tou are envied, favoured, spared, answered, dkc. 
{Lat^) It i» enoied (favoured, spared, answered, Ac) to you, 

{Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 

{Lot.) 1 don't know when UvriUbe (Mubj.) thatUbt vritten. 



V Of course euet and Beriberdur after a past tense. 

s The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fort, but on the preoed- 
tag verb. Spero fore ut conealeaeeU : fperoftomfbra ut eoiaaUteortt, 
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201. VOCABULART 42. 

To be beaten, yapttlire, £▼, St. 

5 conTaleacere,^ valu (see Tables for Re- 
To recover (from a sickness), J ^^^^^^ U ^^ Jf ^i>i; 

To heal, to be healed oif a wound, conaanescere, sanu. ^ 

5 recrudesoi^re, crudu (properly to grow 
To burst out, or bleed afresh, J ^^ ^^^^ 

Wound, vulntts, Bris, n.. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdds, ddtis, m. et/. 

A husbtahd, * vir, viri, m. (a man). 

( persuasujn est mihi, or persuasum ha- 
I am peiiBuaded, J y^^^ 

A liar, mendaXf Icii (prop, an adjeei,). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

( plerique {pleri declined and que append- 
Most men, . i ed; but not found in the ^entt.)- 

'[ facSre (with oMo^. ; a&Z. with <2e; or with 

dot. De should be expressed before 

To do any thing with a person, < the perwnal pronoun»i the ablatives 

of which are of the same form as the 
I accusatives). 

Exercise 45. 

202. I will ask whether he has heen beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola' ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. "^ The wounds, which haef^ been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds tn7Z^' bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permiUed to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. / The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.' There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied.. AU my property has been sold by an enemy. I will * 
ask which** of them is favoured by Caesar. That (iUe) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds . 
will not'* heal. What will become of me? There are some 



y The diaease/Tioiii which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
the 062. 

> PereumUnmum habeo should never be used ; pernuuUnmum est mVix does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus*s to Cicero. (Klotz.) lam per- 
ouaded qf (persuasum est mihi <2e, Ac. with o&Z.). 

* Say : *-to the unwilling nothing is easily persuaded.^ h OS two personiL 
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who^^' believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued. 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

sometimes govern one accusative (that of the ohjeet) in the [Missive. 

Since even in the active it is only tome verbs of aakingf dkc. that gov- 
ern the two accuaatives, care must be taken not to extend Ihe rule jnst 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers. — RogSri may take 
this aoc. It is found with mdutua and eddehu; with doduB or dUdoetuM 
it is not common in prose: withc«2ari andmonsri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as mutta^ pauca. (Z.) 

294. (b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis afiectse). 

Thus we may say, not only eajnUferUur aUcui, or caput aUet^fuBfe- 
ritur, but also aUquUferUur caput, 
- (c) In some particular constructions the par< referred to b put in the^en. 
or ablaiwe* 
296. An accusative also follows many other passive participles^ especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the datxoc of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative {mJbjeeC^ before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreem^it with it ; and then the oe- 
cuBoticc of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Qruk aefuaative), and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's st^e. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus ambulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
toalked), 

297. (d) With verbs of seermng, and j>assive verbs oi declaring, 
thinking J &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal.^ 



•In the past tenses, fnijifum Mi; proeKl!timei< are very commonly used. The 
IMsrtves of oudfrs and numtUlTt are frequently, though not so ezduflively, used 
penonaUy. (Z.) 



108 THE PASSIVE. [§41.298,299. 

{Eng,) U BeefM^ U atndf Ac, that Caius has retired (or, as Lot.). 
(Lot,) CaiuB MtfifM, ia aoad^ Ac, to have retired. 

298. (a) Rc^atus sententiam, Beir^ asked his opinion. Longam 
indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment, 
{b) Oblitus<* faciem (smeared as to his face =), having 
his face smeared or covered. Incensus animum 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind agi- 
tated. Adversum f^mur ictus (struck as to his 
opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

(c) Pend^re animi or animo,* To he in anxious suspense. 

Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur. Homer 

is said to have lived (or, it is said that Homer Hved) 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
MUtiades videbatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
thai MUtiades could not he a private man. 

299. YOCABVLABY 43. 
Blood r (whenMttf), cruor, Oiia, m. 

gy^ ^ 5 tacitus, a, um (if aetualt taciturnuB, a, 



um if habitual alienee is meant) 
To be silent, hold one's tongue, sildre, sUu, ■ 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, ) ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

cease speaking, > 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, Stis, /. 

About (<^ter to be silent), } ^« (^*** **^^- ^^^ '*«^ pr<nunm» 

i may stand in Ofecus. without prepos.). 

To set on fire, incendSre, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSre, succendSre, cend, cens.ii 



4 From obtingre, 

* Often animiff, if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendsr* 
animi and pcndire animia : not, I believe, peruUre €mtino, 

t Sanguis inest venis, eruor est de corpore fiisus. At the momeatofahodding 
sanguis should be used. 

f Sil9re is, to emit no aound^ to make no noise, to be still ; — tat^rt is, to utter 
no %Bord^ to' be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
fitare are atrepgre^Jremire ; of toesre, dieHre and tdquL (D.) 

h IneendUrt is to set the ulhdtt of a thing on fire ; acemdtrt and auceendSrt, to 
set a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed graduaUy. AccemUra is to 
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Torch, toda, ae, /. 

Lamp, lucerna, sb, f. 

FoDeral pile, p3rTe, rtfgus, 1, m. 

To strike, hit, wound, ferire ; icere,i ic, ict ; cedSre, cSdd, case. 

Rod, virgffi, ae, /. 

Spear, hasta, as, /. 

Arrow, sagitta, 8b, /. 

Lightning, fiilmen, inia, n. 

To be flogged, whipped with rods, virgis caedi. 

Thigh, femur, bris, n. 

To walk, ambulare, St, it. 

Right (opposite of i^, dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence' said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with' his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that^' the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted 1 I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^ I foretell that 
you tpill he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of '^ 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied tJiat the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pctss.) enough. We have 
come {pass,) to (ad) the town. It cannot be that^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from dbovt^ aneeeruUre from behut. Hence a tore^ lamp^ &c., aecendiiur : 
a funeral pile auecendUur. (D.) ArUmua aceeiuua is merely an excited mind, 
animue meenaua an agitated mind. (D.) 

i Ferire, to strike generally; cadere is to strike with what cuts (including 
roda, Ac.) : iegre, to strike with what pierces (including lighining, stories, &c.). 
Ferire and iOre supply each other's deficiencies: thus ferire is used for prM., 
imperf.f Jut., which icere wants ; and ieere supplies ferire with a psif. and past 
participle for ferOyferitus, which are not in use. (D.) IcSfre fadut is to ratify 
or make a treaty, league, Ac, 

k Deoesalt 
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XIV. 
^ 42. Expressions of Time. 

301. (a) In answer to Uie question when ? the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question 
hoto long ? in the accusative. 

302. (h) In answer to the question in what time ? within what 

time ? either a preposition {inter y^ intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinali in the ainguiar, 
(In ten years : in the tenth year,) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? how 
long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ahlatiVe. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs^ unless there he another 
noun or pronoun to he governed by them. 

304. {d) A point or spa^ of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thiug is to be done, in the ace, 
with ad, 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of paM time is joined to the accusative 
or the dbhitive ."^ it must precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (f) Natus (bom) with the accusative of time = at such 

on age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ablative of time = (respectively) above or under such an age. 

At nuh an age may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
nattui). 

307. (a) y^re, In the spring, Auctumno, fn the autumn. 

Hibernis mensibus, In the winter, months. Solis 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 

1 Inter, if the tchole duration is spoken of: intra, if some pomt within that 
space. 

n Zumpt says the aeetuative for duration, the ablative for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in ' litem decidit abhine anno§ quatuor * duration 
is not meant The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when 9l d^bnUe point qfpaat time is to be expressed ; the oeeu- 
oatioe when exact aeeuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the more 
common. 
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Inediam liduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti- 
nence from food =), To go wWuntt food for two, 
or even three days. 

Ager muUos annos quievit, The field has lain fallow 
hr many years. 

(b) German! inter annos quaiuordecim tectum non subie- 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fi>urteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictaturi se abdicaverunt, 

Many persons, have laid down their dictatorship 

toUhin twenty days, 
Agamemnon cum universe Greece vix decern annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Greece had great difficulty in taking a single city in 

ten years. 
Pompejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium popull 

Romani Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeius in forty-nine 

days added CiUcia to the empire qf the Roman 

people, 

(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards, 

Paucis ante diebus, A feio days before, 
Hom^rus annis muUis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived 
many years before Romulus. 

(d) Ad coBnam Caiiium invitavit m posterum diem. He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Gracas Kalendtis,"^ To pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
{f) Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vit4, 

Goto departed this life whenhB was eighty-five years 
■ old (or, at the age of eighty-five). 
Minores annis triginta {Persons) under thirty years 
old (or, of age). 
I Minores duorum et viginti annorum, Under the age 
y of iwo-and'twenty. 



» That ifl, funtr ; there being no KalendM in the G^eek Calendar. 
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Civis major annis viginti, A ciUzen above twenty 
years old, 

Cato primum stipendium meruit amiorum decern sep- 
temque, Cato served his first canvpaign at the age 
of seventeen {or^ when he was seventeen years old). 



808. VocABVLARr 44. 

To receive, 

To succeed to = follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj,\ 

Month, 

Go away, 

To kill, 

To kill (as a vUdentf taijxut^ cruel 
ad; by poisofif atarvoHonfttran' 
gUngf Ac), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight). 

To slaughter, butcher. 

To reign (neiit.), 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 
Epheaian, 
Temple, 
To be burnt. 

To serve a campaign, 
To hold a magistracy, ' 



acclpSre, reclpere, excipere," cep, cept. 

excipSre, cSp, cept {accu».), 

hirundo, inis,/. 

hibemus, a, um. 

mensis, is, m* 

abire, abco, iv, it (78, x.). 
C interf icere, fgc, feet (the most general 
< term for killing, whether by 8tarv<v- 
( tiorif poiaoriy hangings or the award). 

\ necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
takes up some time). 



\ 



) occIdSre, cid, cis (it is used however of 
) all kinds of Idlling). 
( trucidare (according to Doderleih = 
c tauricldOf I cut down an ox). 

regnare, av, at. 
( abidicare magistrStum, or abdicare se 
C magistratu. 

ipse (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, i, n. 

deflagrare, av^ it (intrana.), 
( stipendium merere or mereri (i. e. to 
i earn pay). 

magistratum ger^re, gess, gest. 



^ Acdpimua oh]&tB,i efopimiM vagantia ; recipinwa fugientia. (D.) Toreceiva 
is oectpere, when the thing is offered or gicen: to receive a person flying or wan- 
dering is exapere or recipere ; exdpert being the act of a aervwMe friend^ an 
eqwd; recipere that of a hentefattor^ a auperiar. Excipere is to dop a living 
being in motion^ and either receioe him in a Mendly, or intercept him in a hoatiU 
manner. (D.) Acnpere vtdnera is to receive wounds intendedjbr mes excipera 
vuJnera is to expose myself to wounds ' that may every moment come in my 
way.' {Bill.) Recipere is also distinguished from ampere by denoting to receive 
not merely for detention^ but for actual poaaeaaUm. Aceepta pectmia may be a 
mare depoaU : rae^pta pacunia is a formal taking into poaaeaaion. (D.) 
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[C. xzT.] f^ After an expression of time, 'tfuU* is often used for on which. 
{Eng.) To have reigned more than (or abovt) two years. 
{Lai.) To be reigning hia third year. 
{Eng.y Before the conavUhipy eenaorahip, Ac, of Caius. 
(Lot.) Before CaiuB (being eonsulf eenaor, Ae. (ante Caium consulem). 

Exercise 47, 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which** I received 
at one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months 1 Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman^ citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that (ab illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio" died a year^ before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty «-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, /) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that « Alexander 
was born, the temple of the Epheslan Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. King Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years after he {had) returned, 

(1) post tres annos (or tertium annum) ) quam redie- 

(2) tertio anno' . . ) rat. 



Scipio the last word. P Annis octoginta et tribus ipna, 

4 Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 (<2). 

' It might be supposed that ' tertio anno quam (or quo) redierat,' would mean, 
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(3) tribus annis (or tertio hnno) postquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat.* 

(b) Bridie quam excessit e vitSL, The day before he died, 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I 

left you. 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after, 6ic. 
Priore anno quam, &c., The year before, &c. (Z.) 

811. VOCABTTLAEY 45. 
By- day, interdiu, or die. 

By night, noctu, or nocte. 

5 ^® ^^ nocte ; die noctuque ; nocte et 
By day and by night, I interdiu. 

In the evening, vespSri, or ye8pSre.t 

In good time, in tempttre, or tempttre only: 

At the time of the Latin games, ludis Lfttinis. 

( bello, as weU cts in bello (especially if join* 

^'^^"» C edwithan-adjLor^^mtf.). 

In the battle of Canne, pngnft Cannensi (or vrith in). 

A few days ago, panels his diebus. 
A few days before (a past Ume > ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 

spoken of), > 

To found, condere, did, dit. 

To invest, blockade, obsiddre, sed, sess. 

To assaul^ storm, oppugn&re, av, it 

Spain, Hispania, e,/. 

Supper (or rather, tHnner), coena,* as,/. 

Poison, venSnum, i, n. 

Starvation, fiCmes, is,/. 

Hanging (* the rope '), suspendium, i, n. 



' after iiDo completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however does not appear to be so. * Octavo Tneiucy quam coBptum 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, Ac. {Liv.) h i k,t o» unvi (Polyb.) ; * Tjrrus 9eptimo 
mense capta est* {Curt.)i mXiofKciv iirrh ntivaf{Phd.) * after a siege of seven 
months' {CUnton), 

■ Nearly so wiUi ante : * Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the subjvnclive here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In tku construction poatquam is oftener followed by the fhtiperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 614.) The following is ah example of the perfect : < Nero natus 
est post novem menses quam Tiberius exceemt.* {Suet,) 

t From veepeTf veeptrie, 

* From ffotytf;, common: the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken by storm three years afler the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came (had 
come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year afler he was banished. 
Why did he go out in the evening ?" I will ask why he set out 
in the evening. Canius came to su];^er in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day afler he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannse ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken five months afler it began 
to be blockaded. It is said^^ that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his sllave by poison. 



XV. 
§43. Place. Space. 

313. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singulamoxm 
of iUxe first or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablative.'' 

314. (h) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusa- 

the : in answer to whence 9 in the ahkuive. 

These rules 4ipply only to the names of towns and »maU itUm^, Be- 
fore other words prepositUnu must be used ; and before theses when the 
name has an adjective.^ 

315. UrbSf opptdurrii loctu, in apposition to the name of a' town in the 
genUioef stand in the ablative. 

316. Such combinations as * school at Co^wo,* * Carthage in Africa,* Ac, 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov- 



" Say : * after it began to be assaulted.' 

▼ If oppidum or urba come before the proper name, it must take a prepoHtion. 
(Z.) 

* In almost all the constructions of time and apace the prepositions are occa- 
sionally expressed. Thus * ab Epidauro :* * per totam noctem :' Ac. 
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emed by the preceding rules, and the other nouni governed by a pn- 
posUion. (C.) 

(Eng.) Rjinxiing to hia mothtr at Najde». 

(Lot,) \ A^^°i>^ ^ Naples to (prep,) his mother, 
c Currens ad matrem NeapiUm. (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : eiometimes 
by the ablative. 

With distSrej exstSre, tndnire, ace. or abl. is nsed (but not quite in- 
differently) : with abestej ex- dU- ddere, ace. should be used ; with con- 
tndtrt^ cagtrafaeBref the aee, or abl. ;> sometimes with prep, a, ab. 

318. (a) Vixi RonuB, TarenH, Athenis, GairiiSy Tibure, I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentum, Athens, Gdbii, Tibur, 
Qi) Legati Athenas missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, He fled to Tarquinii from 

Corinth, 
(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days' 

march* 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

citer mt^ta passuum (iecem, The field of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens, 
Bidui abest, It is a two days' journey from us (iter 

understood), 
Milites aggerem latum pedes treeentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

broad (or, in breadth), 

319. VOCABULART 46. 
A pace, passus, fts = 4 Eng. fiset, 10.02 inches. 

A Roman mile of a t/unuand paces, mille passus. 
Miles, miUia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant fi»m ; to be at a > ^^^3 ^^^jg^y ^^^i^ 

distance o^ > 

To be nearer ; not so fiir ofl^ propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considers, s6d, sess. 



X Zampt says, < If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to be 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used :' in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, * in the ace.^ but the abl. is also correct.' (Ces. 
i. 48.) 

y Distare generally takes a. 
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To depart a finger's breadth, transy^rsum digitum discddSra. 

As they say, as the saying is, ut aiunt. 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Tliebs, arum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must I lam anawer^ ' be translated 1 285.) 
320. He lived many years at Veil. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? I almost think it Would have 
been tetter for {daU) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Cssar. 
Gains is nearer to Caesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? / have been informed that Caesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufHciently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ ' to be relieved from his debt ? From this rule I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is.' 



XVI. 
§ 44. On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus (Grerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal substantive, but with the power of governing 
what belongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, 
that it cannot take an a4JectiYe in agreement with it. 

The Gterund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English * verbal 
substantive,* or ^participial substantive in ing,* but its use is £ur less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gerundive or participle in dus is nearly allied to the Oerund: 

* Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. 

* The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
* participial substanUvi? from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ple : every participle, excent the simple past participle, having a substantive 
use. '* An affectation of being distinguuified :' ^ the pretext of their having seized 
0ome traders :* ' after his hewing been tumbling about in his mind one poor sen- 
tence :' ' an atonement for his having been betrayed into,' Ac. 
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its meaning is passive denoting rueessity^ ^fitness, or something intmded; 
what must, should, or is to be done. 

323. (a) When the participle in dus is in the neuter gender with the third per- 
son sing, of esse, a whole conjugation may be formed to express what 
one mjut, or should do. The person is put in the dative. 

324. 0^ In the oblique cases the part, in diis in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 



Of writing a letter, \ "cribendi epistolam. 

c scribendae epistole. 



epistole. 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with the part, in dus 
and sum. 

Present \ '^™*^*i'*'' ^""°» ^^"^ ^ ^* loved. 

I Amandus es, thou art to be loved, Ac. 



Tmnprf ^ Amandus eram, I teas to be loved, 

' i Amandus eras, thou tvast to be loved, &c. 



Obs. Amandus eram orfui is generally to be rendered should (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which was (then) a 
thing to be loved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved. 

326.(a)Pres.Scribendumest,5^"*"*'«^*- ' ., 

C 7, you, we, i&c., must wrUe. 

Sing, mihi scribendum est,* I must write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write. 

ill! scribendum est, he must write. 
Plur. nobis scribendum est, we mu^t write. 

vobis scribendum est, you must write. 

illis scribendum est, they must write. 

Imperf. Scribendum erat J ^f'^'^ ^*« «^'«»- .^ ' 

( 1, thou, we should have written. 

mihi scribendum erat, I ought to have written. 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, Ac. 

And so on for the other tenses. 

827. (Part, m dus in agreement with a substantive.) . "^ 

N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written. 

O. epistolee scribendae, of writing a letter. 

D. epistolae scribendas, to or for writing a letter. 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or for 

writing a letter). 

Abl. epistolft scribendA,b by writing a letter. 



^ That is, * it is to be written by me,* according to the idiom by which lixe pas- 
sive used impersonaUy is equivalent to the corresnpnding tenses of the activef. 

b It is not always that the gerund governing trcase can be turn^ into tha*^ 
gerundive (partic. in dus) ; but only when the substantive in the case corres- 
ponding to the gerund would itself give a correct, though imperfect, meaning. 
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N. Auctores legend!) aiUhor* to be read. 

Q. auctOTumlegendoTumf of reading ouUiorB. 

D. auctoribus legendis, to or for reading authors. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authors (or, to or for read- 

ing authors). 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading avihors. 

328. The part, in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
appears to do so. 

Scribendum est mihi ({< is to-be-written &y me = ) 7 must write. ' 
Consilium, scribendse epistolae {pan. inientum tnth respect to a letter to- 
be-written ^:) an intention of writing a letter. 

329. (Eng.) We should all praise virtue. 
{Liat.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all {dat,). 
(JEng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

{Lat.) A time of playing. Fit for {dat.) burdens to-be-carried. 

{Eng,) He is bom or inclined to act. 

(Lat.) He is bom or inclined for {ad) acting. 

330. [C. xzvi.] i;^ What lain form the present participle active is often *the 
participicd substantvDe * or gerund. It is always so, when it governs or 
isgooemedj instead of merely agreeing. 

f^ What is in form the in/En. pass, is often used as the parHe. of 
the fat. pass, implying possibility^ duiy^ or necessity. 

V/..' ^;i//.v'" Exercise b^. y. : .. v..- ' ^ / V- 

^31. Man is born to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of Seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good® for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thua in, * / bring the dead to my recoUecHon by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use *sepidcris legendis j* because I bring them to my recollection by means 
of the tornbstaneSf though reading is the particular way by which I effect this. 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by eha»ng the pirates* I must say, 
< praedones consectando* not ^pnedonihus consectandiSf' because he did not make 
it safe by means of the pirates, but only by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
construction with the gerund, the gerund is more emphatic than the gerundive 
in the other constmction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing" iB,empfiatic, the gerund should be used. 

« Utills. Utiiio, inutilis, are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by the 
aee. with ad. Cicero generally uses ad. 
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prefef red to riches 1 We must do this. Those persons are not 
to he heard, who teach (pracipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be-: 
coming. We must take care to hurt (suhj,) nobody,^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.<^ 






332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the part, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an imperaotud construction in 
the passive : as we must say, ^mendaci nan ertdUur^* so we must say, 
* mendaei rum eredendum eat.* 

(a) Hence to express *we must' do, Ac, with a verb that governs 
the dot. we must use the part, in dua in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative. 
' 333. (6) fiut/ruem2v«,Jtm^mc{ti«,l>o{tiim2u«,t«<eni2tM* are sometimes found. 
in, agrtemtid with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the o^. When so used, they are gentraify in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, res Jruenda; ad qficvum fangendum^ &c., but also ^fruunda 
etiam sapientia m^.' 

334. The gen, ting, maaeuline of the partic. in dua is used with auift even 
when it is plural ox feminine aingvlar : 

{ purgandi sui cau8fi,/or the aake qfdearing themselves. ) 
c placandi tui, of appeaaing you (of a woman). ) 

335. (a) ParcendumiT est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 

{pur enemies are to "be spared), 
{h) Ea quse utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (all,). Every man 
must use Ms own judgment, 
(c) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solven- 
do esse (par, equal to, understood), To he able to 



4 Ne in Caium qmdem^ Ac. 

* So also veaeendua, ghriarHSuaf medenduaj pceniUndua^ pudevidua. 

f Other genitive!^ plur. are found in the same way, ^diripiendi pomonun,* Ac. 
In some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passivsLjneaning ; 
* spes reatituendii* the hope of being reatored. (Z.) 

r In a few passages the ace. of the object stands after thisdmpersonal con- 
struction : * Canea potius paueoa et acrea habendum, quam multoa.* (Varr.) 
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pay. Oneri ferendo** esse, To he equal to hearing 
the hurden. Conservandee libertatis esse. To tend 
to the preservation of liberty. 

336. [C. zxviz.] H^ ^ I have to do it' must be translated by the part, in du». 

{Eng.) With whom toe have to live. 

(Lot.) With whom it is to-be-lived (quibuacmn yivendum est). 

[G. xzYiii.] Ilr ' It ^)' followed by the injln. paw., generally expresses 
neee»sity,JUne88j or something trUended; but sometimes mere pOMtbilUyf 
to be translated by poesum, 

[ * The passage is to be found in the fifth book * =: the passage maijf 
or can be found in the fifth book.] 

837. YOCABULART 47. 

To overthrow, evertSre, vert, yers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- > ^ ^^, 

gaged in, . > 

To preserve, conservare, iv, it. 

To study, devote oneself to, stQdSre, studu, — {dot.). 

Literature, literae (pi. ; also, a letter s= an ^istle). 

To spend his time in, tempue impendere, pend, pens (da/.). 

To make it my first object or > id agSre (< to be doing that' and nothing 

business, ) else ;k agSre, 6g, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To feel thankful ; to retain a grate- ) ^^ ^ ^ y^,^ 

fal sense, > 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove ) gratiam referre : f^ro, ttfl, lit (the per- 

one's gratitude, > son to whom must be In the dot.). 

To clear = excuse, purgSre, iv, at 

pis. * Shouldy* which the pupil has been taught to translate by dAeo or opcrtd, 
must now be translated by the part, indus, whenever it is not emphoHe; When- 
ever it might be turned Into * it is to be,* &c. 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over- 



b The dot. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad: dis- 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the yerb governs an aibjeei 
in the dot., the agent is sometimes expressed with afr, to avoid ambiguity :— 
Gives ' quibus a vobis consulendum est.' — 

Obs. Gaius consulendus est {must be eonsuUed) t Gaio consulendum est ((fte 
interests of Caiusmust be consulted). 

i Vacare (to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best writers. 
(Hotting. Gic. Div. i. 6.) 

k Followed by ut with subj. > 

6 
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throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation or 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no douht that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting! the wretched. Let us consult the interests 
of those with whom we have to live. I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you** that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. / made it my first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from {prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon .Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
interests of Caius. 

889. Vocabulary 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper pames of places.) 
At home, dtfmi.™ 

From home, d»mo. 

Home, dttmum.^^ 

At my, your, another man's Ac. ) ^^^ ^ ^^ 

house, 5 

On the ground \ *^"™^ (which may follow a verb of either 

I rest or nwtum). 
In the field, militiae.o 

Out of doors ; out, \ ^^^ (»^' * v®''^ ^^ nuOion) foris (after 

» other verbs). 
To dine out, foras ccsnare. 



1 SubUvandia : as avhvenlre^ succurr^e govern a dat,y they cannot be put in 
aj^ement with their object. 

» Domua is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forma In 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle mCf nvu, mi^ mis, si declinare domus vis : 
but it haadomi for at hmne^ Ac. ; though not for * ofiht house.* 
, »» Also *to Pomponius^a Jumse^* Pomponii domum, wUhmxt a prepotiiion: *to 
my hmuey^ domum meam. 

« BeUi and miliiUB are used only in connection with dlfmi: beUo however is 
used for in tsar. (Z.) ''' 
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Into the country, rna. 
From the country, nire. 
In the coimtry, ruri {Uss eommonfyf rare). 
To return, redire, eo, iv, ft. 
To return, turn back, reyertere,vert, vers ; or revertL' 
To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum aliquo. 
To confer an obligation on (i. e. ) gratiam inire ab aliquo {Cie.), apud ali- 
en a superior), i quern {Liv.) ineo. 
y^^^jj { juventus utis, /. ; juventa, 8B, f. Juren- 

* c tus, also * the youth.'*- 

To cast forth, projicSre, j€c, ject. 

To resolve, constituSre, stitu, stitut. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lit. seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. ." When 
Tullius returns (shall iuive returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 {h) ) he 
has always heen at home. He answered that Pomponia wa^ sup- 
ping out. Might he not have spent his life in the country ? 
They {ilU) kept their word hoth at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without^ danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger^ ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved^ merit (virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Caesar. Bal- 



p Redire properly expresses the continued action which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the tummg bade (reverti), and the return or arrival 
home (revenire). (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his business ; reverti of one who turns back 
before he has completed his journey or business. {EmesH.) 

4 JuDentOy youth = the time of youth ; juventua (utis), youth ^ the time of 
youth ; or, * the youth ' = the young men : JuventaSf the goddess of youth. 
Cicero does not uee juventa s but Lavy and later writers use juventa for the time 
of youth, juventus for the youth, (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius (peff.). We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doilbt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on th^ ground against his vnU. The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war. 



\ 



^ XVII. 

§ 45. On the construction of Participles. {Ablative ahsohUe.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thus * a Jine house' s a house whieh is aJUu one. ' Charles' » hat' 
= the hat whi^ belongs to Charles^ &c. 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indireet man- 
ner ; it assumes it aUributiody^ instead of stating it predicatively ; that 

is, as h formal proposition, 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion assumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or con- 
junctional adverb) of time^ cause, limitation^ &c. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected vrith a principal 
one by relatite pronouns or conjun^ions (such as when, after, if, since, 
because, although, Slc.), may often be expressed by participles, 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles^ By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueness from which our language is free.<^ 



* See page 121, note h. 

' Since in the attributive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
miseonnecting occurs in a late review of Totems Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage, 

Causa friit pater his, qui macro pauper ageUo 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, &c. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father* s means were 
slender, he tvouldnot send his son to a provincial sdwol, butcarried him to Borne — 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 
found no grounds in it for speculating about foundation schools, Ac. at Rome, 
but have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, < though the father's 
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346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed o^ governing in the sentence, it 13 put in the 
ablative in agreement with its own noun, 

(a) An abla^ve thus unconnected with the general atructure of the 
clause in which it stands, is called an ablative abaolvit, 

ifi) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construc- 
tion, if the rumdnatiot of the subordinate sentence be not a noun occur' 
ring in, the principal sentence^ or a pronoun repreeenting atuh a funm, 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. Examples. 

(1) i Nobody who considers this, will hesitatCk ^ 
C Nobody amaideringikaB, will hesitate. f 

(2) ( Nobody, if Caiua considers this, will escape. C 
{obL abs.) I Nobody, Caiua considering this, will escape. ^ 

,^^ < Alexander, after he had taken T3rre, marched on, Ac. '^ 
C Alexander, having taken Tyre, niarched on, Ac. f 

(2) { The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac, C ^ 
(M, abs.) I The King, Tt/re being taken by Alexander, retired, Ac, y 
(D \ ^ desire joys which will last for ever. 

( I desire joys about-to-Uist for ever. 
(2) ( I desire heaven, because its joys vnU last for ever. 
(oM. abs,) 1 1 desire heaven, ItBjoys being abotU-to-last for ever, 
yjv ( We miss many things, though they stare us in the face. 

( We miss many things staring us in the face. > t v 

(2) { We miss many things,though some truths stare us in the lace. 
{obi, abs.) I yiq migg many things, some truths staring us in the lace. 

348. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, ab, abs.) 

A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in hiha'is and j; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before te^* and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (I) from; (2) 6y, governing the agent alter 
pass, verbs; (3) c^ter; (4) on or aty of relative position i (5) on the side 
or part of; (6) in point of; (7) the qfke held. 
From a boy^ a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcelio.t 

Infiront, alronte(frons, tis,/. et m. * forehead'). 



means were dendery he neverthdess tpotdd not send his son to a school ffiat was 
thought good enough for the children of great centurions, <f«., but resolved to give 
him the best education the capital could ctffbrd. 
• Butler says that it Is found before all the consonants except b, 
t JPugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
armies : .prceUum is an engagement of troops, Doderlein seems to confine the 
meaning of pradium too much, when be makes it only the ^ occasional engage- 
ment of particular divisions of an army :* for Nepos says, * illustrissimum est 
prasUum apud PlattBas.' Aeies when used of a battle is ^general engagement. 
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In flank, a latere " (latus, eris, n. ' side ' ). 

In the rear, . atergo. 

At two mUes distance ; two mUea > ^ ^^^^ passuum duobus. 

off, J 

So near home, tani prope a dtfmo. 

To make for us, a nobis facSre. 

To be on our side ; to stand on > ^ ^^y^^^ ^^^ 

our side, > 

To be of a man's party, ab. aliquo sentlre ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a minu servus J 

Again from the beginning; aU > ^^ ^^^^^ (integer, gra, grum, vhoU). 
over again, > 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils p thkt are coming'. Must we 

spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We >inust spare them 

even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 

(but a) few^ stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 

many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 

Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 

father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 

We do not believe a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 

father turned back, p because he feared /or his son (231). Caius, 

p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 

charge.* ^ Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 

attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 

about two miles off. He took Massilia p afler it had been block- 

aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 

besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 

Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 

from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 

350. (a) The participle/of the/tt^ure]m rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

» (M ifujlanlu (a lateribus). 

▼ So, ab epiatoUSf a secretary : arati4mUm»^ a steward or accountant. 

^ We betteve a liar, noi even, Ac. (ne — quidem). * -^ ^ • 
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351. (b) The participle m dus ofieD expresses the emd or jwr- 
po9e for which a thing is done. 

(a) This is especially the case after atrare (to enuc a thing to bo 
done) and verbs of ginngf reecmngf sauUngy undertaking. In lg" gK«i| 
the infin. actwe is often used where the wfin, pattioe would heattowtAU, 
but Uas common. 

{0) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

(Or) He gave them the country to be dweU in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more empkaUe should be retained: for instance that 
which is the effect rather than that wliich is the eauMe; that which is 
the consequence rather tlian that which is tlie oondxHan: that ^idiich is 
posterior in point of time rather than tliat which precedes U. 

353. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use tipresentjur' 
iiciple when, though two events are dosdy eonnectedf yet that repro- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] (^ A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf. or pluperfm 
subj.) when the action expressed by it must be over^ before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

' EZAMPLBS. 

354. (a) I write to aid the student. } 1^ 
(part,) I write gotng-to-aid the student (adjuluru*). i 

(6) He gave them the country to <jioe0 in. ?U^ 

(part.) He gave them the country to-ie-<2ioe2^>tn {habitandum). S 

355. He apprdunded them and took them to Rome. > jjj^ 
(part.) He took them apprehended to Rome. ' 

He lookup the bundle and ran off. ) jy 
{oJbL abs.) The bundle being taken up^ he ran off. ) 
{Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced liim. 
{LaJt.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

856. VOCABULAEY 50. 

To cause to be done; to have a > ^ j^^ fiujiendum curSre. 
thing done, S 

To contract to build, aliquid faciendum condutiBra 
To let a thing out to be built by > ^^^^ faciendum locire. 

contract, J 

A sentence, sentential e, /. 

To corrupt, corrumpste, rup, mpt. 

To learn by heart, ediscCre, edldici {no mip.). 

To repair, ref icCre, io, ftc, feet. 

To pull down, diruBre, ru, riit 

Bridge, pons, pontis, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Ck>non causes the walls p which had been pulled down by 
Lysander,* p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami- 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p to cor- 
rupt Balbus ? He had oontracted p to build a bridge. He gave * 
Cyrus to Har-pagus Pto be killed. Carvilius, when"' consul, had 
let out the temple (cedes^) of Fortune (Fortuna) p to he built by 
contract. We give boys sentences Pto learn by heart (354, b). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt, I cannot but 
think" you corrupted by gold. Forgetting'*' the benefits which 
lie received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat, clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is no^^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who*°' have turned-back home. 



^. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines, 

356. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter- 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive. 

359. (b) An English substantive may often be translated by a 

participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abttraet notau expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the 'partic^nal eubstaniwi? may often be translated not only 



> G. Jjyaandri, 

y JEdts and templum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one prtTwipal building which is the dwelling-place of the God ; in the latter 
as the whole temple, with all its buildings, courts, &c, Mdea in the mng. has 
generally the a4j> sacra with it, or the name of the Deity : Jbpts, MinerviB, &g. 
Panum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself^ considered as a consecrated place, ' a aanduary,* Delu- 
hnan was either the temple itself^ as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of Uie Deity stood ; 
Uu thrint, Templum is from rcftvoy, TCfticu {euf^^ a portion *cui ojjp by the 
augurs ; ddvbrum probably from de-lvo, to wuh away : Dbderlein thinks that 
fanum is the German J7ann, EngL ban. 
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by the parHctpU «n dic«, but by other participlet. This is a eommon 
way of translating it when it is under the gOTemment of *wWunU.* 

361. After ' tohear* and ^toaet* the present in/In. active must be tmulated 
into Latin by the present participle active. 

362. When the participle of an abl, ahsoh is ' being,* it is 

omitted in Latin, and ttoo substanUves, or a substantive and ad- 

jective, are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in um (act.) follows verbs of moticn : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really pass.) follows a fisw adjectives (such as bett, 
di/ficultf &c.)j and the substantives/ox, nefas, Ac, 
a) The supine in um with ire means ' to go about to^ Ac^ implying ^bri 
and exertion. 

363. (a) {Eng.) Caesar, having crosted the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 

(Ijat ^ \ ^^^^1 ^ Rubicon being crossed, marched to Rome. 

I or, Caesar, ufhen he had crossed the Rubicon, marched to Boms. 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his banithment from Rome, Ac. 
Tarquinius, being banished ftom. Rome. 
2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. 

{or) After Tarqumtus bantmed, ) 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium ezpulsum.) 
(Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, } ^ j^^^^ condiUU \ TL 

{Lot. ) jFVom Rome founded, ) ) 

{So, ante Romam conditam, ^c.) 
{Eng.) By the practice of virtue, > ^j^^^ ^^ 
{Lat.) By YiTtue practised, > 

(Virtute colendi, by practising virtue.) 
{Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity ; or, for contempt of tlM 

deity. 
{Lat. A reward of { = for) the ddfy despised {spreti numinis merces). 
(e) {Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

{Lat.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

(£^71^.) He goes away wiOunU your perceiving it. 

{Ijdt.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente). 

(Eng.) He goes away tvithout saluting any body. 

{Lot.) He goes away, nobody being saluted {nemsnei eahUato). 

{Eng.) He condemns him tpithout hearing him. 

{Lot.) He condemns him unheard {inauditum). 

864. Vocabulary 61. 
At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus {auetor, an adviser). 

Under your guidance, \ ♦« ;*»" (you being o»r le«tar : dux, dn- 

i ciM, m. ctf.) 
In the reign of Herod, Her&de rege.* 



t On neminis, nemine, see the index under ' Nobody.* 

• Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that of a Roman Empeior, trnper- 

ante must be used. 

6* 



ISO THE PARTICIFLS. [§4'7- 365,366. 

Against the will of Caius, Caio invfto. 

In the life-time of Augustus, Augusto vivo. 

I have completed the work, ' opus absolutum habeo.^ 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nSfiis est dictu. 

it may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, difficilis inventu. 

366. [C. XXXI.] OCr The English present part, act, is gene- 
rally translated by the Latin past partic, when the verb is 
deponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 363, and from this : that the 
Romans spoke of a feeling as oveTf the moment it had beenfeU ; and of 
a mental operaiion as overf the moment it was performed: whereas we 
should describe both as present ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to Ught should be used of a funeral pile ? 299, h.] 
366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. P3rtha. 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city. iEneas, p after the taking of Troy 
by the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.^^ They returned 
to Veii p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from'^ condemning you to death 
tDithotU hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that I do not^" see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform* (Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
tDOs aU over with the army. Is virtue hard to find ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup.) what 

should be done. 

♦ X. - . 

* From this idiom, which dwells more on the poaaeaHon of the completed ac- 
tion than on its mere eompUtUm, arose the perfect with have in our own and other 
modem languages. 
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xvin. 

§48. FromnM. 

367. (a) ' Ovfi,' when it is to be more strongly expieased than 
by VMU9^ iuuSf nauy &c., most be translated by ^praw or ipso r mm 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. {h) Se^f — selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ^xse being in 
the nam. if the meaning is that that agent did ii; in the case of 

the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himsef is the stranger 

notion. 

369. Properiy md idates to the nominatiye case of its own verb; Ivat it 
may be used, in a dependent daiue, for the nominatiTe of the principal 
Terb, when either the grammar or tiie sense would prevent its being i»- 
ferred to the verb of its own danse. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
Hun^ht or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever {bom the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ^e, when there would be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. {d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
quisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostrihn amd vestrftm are to be used (not noifH^ vesfri) whan 
*cfut^* ^qf you' =^^ out of vBy* *out of you f that Is to say, after jMrft- 
OotB (including numeralsy comparatweB^ and ayperlatioeo).^ 

373. (a) Mea ipsius culpa, My own fauU. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, Our own fault, 
(b) Me* ipse consOlor, / console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature dilligunt, AU men naturdUy 
love themselves. 



b NottrOm and vestriim are also used when they have omtiiicfn in agreamant, 
• The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the gtnUioM phurat^ ava 
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(c) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinee sibi 

proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to betray 
to him (Cicero) the designs of CaUUne, 

(It being obvioufly abmrd to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to CuriuB.) 

Pers8B, mortuo Alexandre, non alium, qui imperaret 
ipsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians, 
after the death of Alexander y confessed thai nobody 
had ever better deserved to rule over them, 

m 

(Qttt imperat sibi, m^hthave meant ' a^fitter permm to govern himseU!.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannihd 

was banished by his fellow-citizens. 

874. VOCABULART 52. 

To befall, happen, accid6re,<i cid, (daC), 

To happen, turn out, evSnire, v6n, vent. 

To happen {of fortunate events), contingSre, tig, tact, (dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem yindicire. 

To defend (a ^r^ or J>«-*o» if ^ jefendere, fend, fens. 
oduoUy attacked), > 

To defend (a thing or pereon, if ^ 

and rffhenever it is attacked ;) > tudri,* tuitus et tCttus. 

to take under one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (plur.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by < met* to signify self with or without ipse : mikvm^ 
tpsi, sUnmet ip»ie, nobismet ipsis^ de memet ipso^ Stc, Se is also doubled into sese : 
for tumetf tute is said. Matthise says, that Cic. never puts ipse in thtfnom. after 
this appended met, 

A AccUUre and evenfre are said of any occurrences whatever ; contingh'e, o&- 
venire, and ohtvngere, only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of chance; evenientia as the results of preceding actions or 
events ; contingentia as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingenOa 
and (Avenientia as advantages./o/fmj' to our lot. (D.) From the use ofcontingere 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, aceidere would come to be 
generally used of unfortunate ones. 

• Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the dtfendent shows 
more spirit and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the tuens shows more 
cars and ejection in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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BsxereUt 56. 

[How is Smu^ to be translated, when it expresses tiie eauae 7 (261.)] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you is 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the , 
laws of virtue. Which of you is belieyed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through (ahl.) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
{of us). I will pray Caius to take vaj cause under Ms protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself 1 Itis not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their^ cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this maiCs good fortune to restore liberty 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some^'^ who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Tronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 

they merely stand for a person or thing either hefore mentioned or 

aibout to be described by a relative clause. 

* /«/ is wholly without emphasis, or the power of dtdrnguishing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.' 

377. When used to distinguish objects, Mc denotes the nearest, 

Ule the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

(e) late may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person = 
* that of yours,* * that which is knotDti to (or concerru) you.' 



t Ipaorwn: for auarn might mean, they prayed him to support hu own 
cause. 

f '/« qui pugnat' means *ihe combatant* or *a combatant* (accordingly as 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before): while *^tc qui pugnat,' 
*UU qui pugnat,' signify respectively *thU combatant,' * yonder combatant' 
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378. From this power of denotiiig comparative nearness and remoteness 
(whether in space or time), hie and tile are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer, the 

latter ; ilk to the more remote, the former.^ 

SRcy referring to what immediately precedes^ must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place .in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or mmtih)^ 
iUe may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to what foUows^ but it must then descend from 
its prominent place.at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. ' niCf* from relating to the past^ may denote that uihidt has long been 
known^ tohether favourably or unfammrahly. 

(6) Here iUe < = Ote well known ; the famous, 

382. In letters, iste relates to the place where the person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trials^ iste denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hAc to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As iUe may mean ^whom all know,* so iste may mean 'whom you 
know,* whether for good or not.k So also hie may mean * whom you or 
/ see before us.' 

383. (d) * Ille ' is used before * quidem,' where toe use * it is 
true,^ ' indeed,* to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a ' but.' 

384. (a) Dionysius servus meus auf^lgit : is est in provincilL 

iuk, Dionysius, a slave of mine, has run away z he 
is in your province, 
(b) Medea ilia. The famous Medea. Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great. 



h Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : — (1) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (G.) (2) Hie may denote what is before our eyes. (3) 
Or hie may denote ' id de quo potissimum agimus* {Rasdiig ad Liv. xziv. 29.) 
^ i Ille can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( = itf) ; 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it supports its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In this way iste is q/ien used to express contempt, but by no means alwajrs. 
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(c) Ista^ ciyitas, That Hate of yours. 

(d) Non sine ratione Ule qtddemj sed tamen, &c., Nat 

ttiihout reason it is true, hut ye/, &c. 

386. VOCABULABT 63. 

And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idem, idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r isn demnm (that at length, at if the oth- 
That only, j ers had been travelled Arough before 

( this was aniyed at). 
To know, 8cire,B sciv, 8<iit. 

To know =r to be acquainted { ndvisse, nosse {perf. of nosciSre, to learn 
with, c to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe-?*^*'®' "^ (properly, to he hard, mm b. 

rience; to be conyersant with, { ?"*** *^™«» ^^ ""<^^ °»»'»1 ^' 

J hour; ace.). 

r adimSre« (of good things) eximCrs (of 
To take away, ? bad things) em, empt. They goyem 

C the dat. of that/ivm which. 
To make a beginning with, fiicSre initimn a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed hoth his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning toith himself? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is that state of yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not, I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms U and iis. Grotefendgiyes 
dat eia (also iis) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) U (et)* ^ (^) ! adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single t. 

» When t», hiCf or qui, &c. stands as the subject of an apposition-verb (150;, it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * ihiTig.^ [" Ea demum est vera/rficite«."] 

« Scire relates to m proposition ; if followed by an accusatiye only, it is a neui. 
pronoun, or nihU. It expresses actually acquired knowledge. Nosse is to have 
become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known : 
it * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal perception,* 
(IL) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusatiye of a noun. 

• DenUtur quidlibet ; adimuntur bona ; eximunlur mala. (D.) 
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not seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato h^s taken away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can" know himself. Thpse good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things, p Having set .my 
son^ at liberty, he has taken away all my« care.' I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no'* common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- > .^^ 

bourhood, 5 

Even or very {tpith that), ipse ; illud ipsum' (* even that *). 

To join battle with, to give bat- > j.^^ committgre cum. 

tie to, 5 

To your neighbourhood ; to where /j^^^ ^^ iaXvLc,*^ 

you are, J * " * 

From your neighbourhood ; from > j-tinc 

where you are, ) 

proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must ^I ambeUcoed* be translated? 285.] 

388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for"^ a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



P Say : * are not true good (things).' , 

^ Say : * all careworn me.* 

' Nihil est liberale, quod non idem justum (which is not also just). 

■ To justify the use of tUe (to denote any thing, provided it did not immediately 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hie is applicable : 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety. " Quid T. Albutiusl 
nonne aequissimo animo Athenis exsul philosophabatur ? cui tamen illvd ipmm 
numquam accidisset si, &c." {De Pin. v. 108.) 

t Adverbs of motion to a place end in o or tie ; of motionyrom, in ine, nde. 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen me, 
in your lifetime- A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied tJiat justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such^^) a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued. (On the translation of 'any.') 

389. ' Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or ullus. 
890. ' Any ' when all are included is qinvis"* or quilibet. 

(a) AH are excluded in sentences that are realfy or virtually^ negative ; 

and after vix {scarcely^ sine {tDithouf^. 
{0) All are included when < any* means *any you please^* * every.' 
(y) ' Quisquam ' is needwitJundf ' ullus ' generally tiith a substantive. 
Quisquam may however be used with designations of men {funno, 
civis), <&c. 

391. (b) ' Any' afler siy nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in- 
definite quis;" of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qua or qua, afler si, num, ne (and ec).* 

V In guivis (and uiervis) a deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui' 
libet (and uterlibet) a blind and inconsiderate one. — Quilibet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after LachmoTin.) 

* Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, as good ^as negative) are (1) 
such qutstUms as expect the answer * tm,' and are asked not for information but 
assent; thus, < can any^ man believe this 1* '=^*no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) comparative sentences ; ' he was taller than any of his friends' = ' none of his 
friends was so tall as he.' — With respect to sine^ aliquis should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to'be coneidere^ positive)^ and ullus in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

V Quisquam sometimes follows «i, but it then generally implies that the exist- 
ence of the exception is very doubtful. And even without si it is used to ex- 
press any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisqiuim erit, qui te audeat 
defendere, vives." Such expressions as * sine omni curft' for 'sine uUa cvltV 
are only found in Plautus and Terence. In Cicero * sine omni curd ' would 
mean ' without all (imaginableXcare.' 

* Whether qua or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
use qua with few exceptions, (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing. nam. 
masc. : si qui, eequi. Even cUiqui ( = aliquis) is found in a few passages of 
Cicero. 
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(But aliqm» foUowB these particles when the any or mnne is emphaiie.) 

392. ' Any ' is translated by aUquis^ or quispiam, when it means 
*some one or other,' ^some.' 

393. (d) The indefinite article < a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by quidam, aliquisy or quispiam,y when < a certain ' or < some ' 
might be substituted for ' a.' 

394. (e) iVewAo ^ui* (the qids agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
quidanij but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt or of 
indifference at least. 

{Eng.) Henry, Charles and John. 

{Lai.) Henry, Charles, John. Or^ Henry and Charles and John. 

395. (a) Solis candor illustrior est quam ulUus ignis, The 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that of any 
fire. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 
Can (then) any man he angry without some mental 
agitation ? 
{li) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any hody angry 
with infants ? « 

(c) Quodlibet pro patri^, parentibus, amicis, adire peri- 

culum .... oportet, We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country y our parents^ and our 
friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est) Any thing is enough for me. 

(d) Agricola quispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, hus- 

bandman). Pictor aliquis, Any, or a, painter. 

(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur. Some body or 

other if talking here near me. 

396. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody ?quisque,« quaeque, quodque; G. cu- 

* ^ jusque. 



X If * some * is emphatic = tome at leastj though but little^ or of a bad qualify^ 
aliqms should be used. 

y When quidam expresses 'a' it implies *a certain* one, though it is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quispiam and c^iqme .do not imply an 
allusion to a particular individual. 

■ Qvieqw is a sort of encUtic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of 
a sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding anphaUD 
form is * uwuMquiaque^^ * «aeA particular one,' 
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Every body who, whoever, \V>i<>1^ -quldquld (quldquld. 

C every thing thai; whatever). 

Whatever ; every-that \ quicunque,' quaecunque, quodcunque j 

( G. cujuscunque, &c. 
Why? quid? 

How? qui? 

Somebody = a person of conae- > ^,. ^j ^^^ ^q^^^ ; G. aUcHJua. 

quence, ) 

At once — and, idem — ^idem.^ 

Any one man, quivis mius. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly; inconsiderately ; without > ^j^jtfQ 

sufficient reason, ) 

What? quid? 

Some how or other, nescio*quom)kio. 

Exercise 59. 

397. Can (then)' any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own^ friends.^ Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might Jiave happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering'^ any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents^ 1 Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (890, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins^ bo you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any Greek.? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole (onmis) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (pi.) do not know this 1 What ! do not 
all understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



^ Quicunqtu is the adjective form of quiaquia. 

b Fuere quidam qui iidem ornate, iidem versute dicerent. (Z.) 

' Though num expects the answerno, it does not imply that the answer *yea* 
cannot possibly be given, as * on ' does. * An quiBquam * is therefore more com- 
mon than ' num quisquam,' and stronger than ' num quia,* 

d Quiaque should immediately follow cases of aui at auua, and numerala 
(decimus qtUaqiu, every tenth man). 
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§ 51. Pronouns continued, (On the prefixes and afiixes of 

the inierrogatives,) 

398. (a) The syllable ec oflen appears as a prefix, and the syl- 
lable nam as an e^ix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The '«c' is from en! em! hem! a particle calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. ' Nam ' is properly namely f by name ; so that 
quianam is, who by name ; nam* or tell me, who. (Hariung.) 

The en stands alone in, *Bn unquam cuiquam contumeliosius audistis 
factam injuriam, &c.? ' ( Ter, Phorm. ii. 3.) Nam is appended to quu, 
<iuid, ubif nunif &c. 

399. (b) ^ Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The singular is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

400. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Bo you 

perceive at all (or, perchance) in what contempt you 

are living ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Ha^ any thing fresh 

occurred ? 
(h) Optimum quidque ra^ssimum est, The best things are 

always the rarest, 
AMssima qtuxque flumina minimo sono labuntur, TTie 

deepest rivers dlways fioio with the least sound, 

(c) Doctissimus quisque, All the most learned men. 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one 

path to one man, another to another * 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is borne in ont direction, 
another in another, 

401. (Eng.) One Balbus. {Lai,) A certain Balbus. (Qttidam.) 
(^71^.) Oru does one thing, another anotker.t 

(Lat.) Another does another thing. 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little s= but or too little, parum (with genii.). 



* Bc(s=en) prefixed to quisy quid^ quando^ &c., puts a question doubttnghf^ 
but intimates that the answer * no' is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impatience to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, wmo—one must be translated by oUvm-^oHum 
and another— onMherhQ untrandated. 



Ever, 



1 
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A little =: some, but not much, paulum, or paulfilum. 

A considerable quantity ; "ome ) ^j ^,^ ^^^^ ^ ^ 

considerable. ) \ o / 

In the mean time, Interim. 

Meanwhile ; alt that time, intereajr 

Sometimes = now and then (ap- ' 

proachingf as compared with 

nonnunquam, to the notion of pJi^terdum. 

but seltkm). j 

Sometimes (approaching to the $ °°°'^^°^'^*" « ^^^°do*» ('*»e last be- 
notion of prttty oflen), 5 ^"S properly some time or other, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at la3t),i 
'unquam (with negatives); aliquando 
(when it means, at some one time^ be 
it when it may) ; quando (after «i, nUit 
ne, &c., when the ever is not em- 
L phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some > ^| /ogy .% 
other place, ) ^ » ^ 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

c usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where = any whither, < ing to the Rules for * any .* See Any^ 

I Index 1). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, J vires, virium, Ac. (in Hng, » force 'i 

C ' violence ' ; vis, vim, vi). 
f;^ Rarius interdvm quam nonnunquam esse memento. 



f Interea refers to an event continuing during the tchoUt interval : interim to 
one that occurs at mrme time or Hmes within that interval. Hence, as DoderUin 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the possibHUy 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

h Th6 syllable ali, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes qtiality. 
Thus ' si aliquia adest,' is, * if there be any one present, be he who or what he may .** 
whereas ' si quiaquam adest ' would mean ' if there be but one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) Aliquando is properly * at one time, whether ruar 
ox far off, but as a thing's once happening may prove the possibility of its often 
happening, aliquando is often equivalent to aliquoties. But in the golden age it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen ruver. (D.) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that 710 early time remains. In this meaning it is oflen joined with tandem 
( c= tam demum. D.). 

k Hence Uver' = at any time, is translated by uTiqtiam, aliqttandOf or 
quando, according as ' any ' would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by ullus, aliquia, or quia. Si quia, ai quando are nearly equivalent to whoever, 
tphenever. 

1 Uaquam is more regularly the 'any where' of resti but is used after verbs 
of motion, as we use where. 
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Exercise 60. 

['Ever ' after iDhtther^ when marked as emphatic, -is to be translated 
by ecquando. 

* Perdumccj' after uheOuTy is to be translated by the addition of quid 
to en -or rvum : ecquid, numquid. 

When * ever ' and ' any * are marked as emphatic ^n other cases) they 
are not to be translated by qtutndOf quis. 

* A ' emphatic is to be translated by a pronoun,] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never^ die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (b) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty often, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, h). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a^ 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that thefre is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return (shall have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such' °^ strength as 
to defend herself.^' Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever^ see you. There were some who 
bad two countries. 



XIX. 

§ 52. Comparison, 

404. (a) The regular particle of comparison is quam (than). The things com- 
pared will of course be in the same c€ue. 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the Jir^ clause, and use 
the pronoun < that ' for it in the seeond. This ' that ' is not to be tran»- 
lated into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ablative,'^ 

(a) As a rule, the abUUive should not be used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow ^am in the nominative. Sometimes how- 
ever the ablative^ especiaUy of pronouTU, is used for the acetuative after 
quam. In the construction of the ace. with infin. this would be regular. 

(p) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is compared, actually poaaeMea the 
property in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing hy how much one thing exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. id) The English the— the {zszby how tmich—by ao much) are expressed in 

Latin by qtianto^tanio ; qtio — eo or hoc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ut quiaque with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 
406. * Somewhat * and < too ' with the poaitive are expressed by the campa' 
rativef when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an em- 
photic positive is expressed by the comparative, 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 

Asia, 

(Jb) Non ego hac node longiorem vidi, / have not seen a 

longer night than this, 

(c) MuUo difficilius, Much more difficult. 

((2) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol. The higher the 

sun iSf the less is the arc, 

Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est. The 

happier any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears), 

Ut quisque est vir opticus, ita difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur, The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting thai others are 

tncked, > 

(e) Romani bella qusedam fortius quam feUcius gesse- 
runt, TJie Romans carried on some wars with more 

courage than success. 

Pestilentia minajdor quam pemiciosiory A pestilence 



n If I say a person is ^aapientior Caioy I ascribe wisdom to CaiuSy though 
less of it than to any other person. If I say he is ' sapientior quam. Oxiua^* I 
do not necessarily ascribe to Caius any wisdom at all. 
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more alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming 
raiher^ihan destructive). 

(y*) Praelium majtia quam pro numero ho8tium«editur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy. (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regi& seWk multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat down on the 
royal chair, which was far too high for his stature. 

{g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores (se- 
vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 

Passionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angry, iratus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus migor. 

Are hard to be avelded, or dlffi- > ^y^^. j^ vitantur. 

cult to avoid, • > 

Hidden, occultus, a, um (partie, ^oocttlSre). 

Snares, InsidiaB, arum,/. 

Frequent, crSber, bra, brum ; frequens,^ tis. 

Loquacious, loquaz, acis. 

Old age, senectiis, utis, /. 

Difference, distantia, n,/. 

Worse, pejor, or, us {less good thanf deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 

As shortly as possible, quam^ brevissime. 

Extremely floarlshing (to re- ) , ^j^^^,^^ 

sources), j -o *- 

Far ; by far, multo. 

The very least, vel minimus. 

The most unjust possible, or in}^^^^^^^^^ 
the world, > 

{Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 

(Lot.) He is prouder than that he ^undd be a slave. 



B Creber denotes doae and crowded auccessionj and often implies centure : fre- 
qwene denotes a pUrUiful supply, and rather as an epithet of praise, FVequtns 
is also used of a place * much resorted to,* and a ^fidl ' senate-house : in which 
sense crc&er is not used, but celeber, which is related to it as KaXvnrb) to tcpvirru. 
(D.) 

• Potest, powwnt, Ac, may be inserted after quam, * Aves nidos quam poo- 
aunt mollissime substemunt ' =^ tarn moUUsr, quam possunt mollissime. (G.) 
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(Q,uam ut mancipimn sit, or possit esse.) 
(£7n^.) I took the greatest pains / could, 
(LaL) I took pains (as great) asP ^ greatest I could (juam). 
(Eng.) As great a difierence as there can po|isibly be. - 
(Lot.) A difference as great-as the greatest can be. 

(Quanta maxima potest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the morp resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it." The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he'* 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to be able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also** call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration. ^° Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed factf 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412. The perfect definite (perf . with fuwe) is virtually a present tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on vpto,OT 
nearly up to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, cQ, it 
may be foUowed by the present or perfect subjunctive.^ 

P Quam maximas potui copias = tantas, quam maximas. (G.) 
4 Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf, svJbj, after 
the perf.^ that they used it (even where the perf. is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with ' have '), provided < the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) * Diu dubitavi (have long doubted) num melius 
sit,* Ac.f would sound strange to Roman ears ; they preferred ' num melius enet,' 
even when they did not narrate^ but were only stating the resuU. (K.) 

7 
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413. (a) To express, * I have been doing a thin^for a long time/ the Romans 
said * I am doing t^ for a long time already.' 

(Jam piidem cupio, IKaioe long been desiring.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is often described by the 

present, 

(b) The present when thus used (jprtBeena historicum) may be followed 
either by the present svbj. (according to the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses), or by the imperfect siibj. (as being itself virtiutUy a past 
tense). The imperfeU is, on the whote, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, * token,' Hf^ 'as 
Jong as,' ' before,' ^c, is generally to be translated by a future, 
when the action expressed by it is still future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood." 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English." 

416. (1) {Eng,) Whensoever I take^ my journey into Spain I vriil come to you. 

(iMt.) Whensoever I ^laU take my journey, dc. 

(2) {Eng,) When I have performed tMs, I wiU come^ &c. (Rom. zv. 28.) 
{hat.) When I shaU have performed this, I wiU come^ Ac. 

(3) {Eng.) When he is conu (perf. def.), he vnll tell us, Ac, (John iv. 5.) 
{Lot.) When he thaU havecomey he wUl tell us, &c. 

(4) {Eng.) (Sajdng) they toould neither eai nor drink^ till they had killed 

Paul (A<^t8 ^"^' 12)- 
{Lat.) (Saying) they would neither eai nor drinks till they should 
have killed Paul. 



' The subjunctive present used imperaHveh/, is virtually an imperati'De, 
■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from hispresent^ marked its 
futurih/f and, if necessary, its eompletion : the Klnglishman removes himself to 
the ' when * spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it rdoHveh/: the Englishman considers it absokUely, There are 
some constructions, in which the ampletum of the action is not marked, even 
in Latin $ for instance, in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in marking the 
relative time of a iris^ request^ or question : e. g. ' He answered when he was 
asked}* 'quum interrogaretury not interrogatus esset^ though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

t Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connection with s^ future; but only when it is to intimate that xYitfutuiee event 
depends upon some present circumstance or resolution. Examples are: ^PsT' 
finetuT bellum, si non urgemus obsesses,' &c. Lvo, v. 4. ' Si vindmuSy omnia 
nolHS tuta, &c. . . . patebuni: SaU. 68^ 9. (G.) (On the «ti^. pres. after si; 
435 {b) ). 
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(5) (Eng,) As soon as they hear of ma, they tiiaU obey me (2 Sam. 
xxii. 45). 
{Lot.) As soon as they ^uiU htar of me, they sihaU obey me : 
ipr) As soon as they ihaU have fheardf Ac. 

417. ((2) ' Shatdd,' < would,* ' cauld,* &c., when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into jt an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
perf, of the subjunctive. 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the 

compUHon of the action. (See 428, note *.) 
5. («) ViUnif noUm, Tnalim, are often used in this manner, and often in 

connection with the verb in the svhpmetioe goyemed by ' ti^ ' omitted. 

418. (/) Afler ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in iheperf, subj^, iaiste&d of the imperfk, after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
perf» gives more prominence and independence to the consequence, (K.) 

b. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something contemn 
porary with another in past, time, (3) something contemporary and 
contmuing. 

c. The PUF. subj. is either the subj. of the aorist ('wrote') or of the 
prcBteritum in prcesenU (or perf, definite^ * have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, I have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 
. Your silent expectation has for some time been 

calling me to another point. 
CopisBy quas dm comparabant, Forces which they had 

long been collecting. 

(b) Subito edicunt Ck)nsules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 

tores redirenty The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress. 

(c) Quum Tullius rure redierit^ mittam eum ad te, When 

Tullius returns from the country , I will send Mm 
to you. Facito hoc ubi voUsy Do this when you 
please. 
Si te r(^avero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? ^/ put 
any question to you, will you not answer ? 
(<£) Hoc sine \x\\k dubitatione, confirmaverim^'^ I would 
assert this without any hesitation. 

tt The perf, eritjuneHve used in this manner to withhold a positive assertion, 
occurs in negoHoe sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) 



1 
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(e) De me sic veUm judices, I would wish you to judge 

thus of me. 
Nolim factum, I could wish it not to he done. (NoU 

levx' factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 
(/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam colUgse, Miltiadea 

veUueritf The consequence of which was^ that Mil- 

Hades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. VOCABULAET 58. 

r dCiduiii, or jamdildum (applied to ahort 
For some time, < preceding periods ; an hour or few 

C hours: lees, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdiu^ (of an action continued 
Long ; for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

( the whole period). 

r pifdem or jampridem (referring to a paH 
Long ago, < point of time ; not, like diui ^ & P<^ 

C period of time). 

r cupSre,' io (160), iv, it (this is of thetr^- 
To desire, < wardfeding : optare is to desire sz to 

( express a wi^ /or). 

r aydre {dtfect. verb) this denotes a rut- 
To long, < less impatient longing ; gesfire, a de- 

( Ughted^ joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 

« 

(The Preposition Ad.) 
(1) Tb; (2) at; (3) up to, until! to the amount of; (4) for, Ac. 
To a man, ad unum. 

* When a coneevoed ease is to be expressed with the intimation that the fact 
corresponds to it, or may so correspond, the pres. and petf. of the subj. are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does not^ or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf or phtperf. subj. must be used. (Z.) 

^ But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
where the notions of duration or of a ^stant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be Implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a poinit, or a point rather than duration. In ^jamprtdem evpioy Ac, the 
notion oi continuance is plainly ttiipZiect : in the corresponding English construc- 
tion we have it expressed. Dudum = diu-dum (where dum restricts the mean- 
ing as in vix(2um, nondum) : pridem = vpXv 6ii (Hartung) or vplp 6^v. (D.) 

< Velle, cup6re, denote the inward feeling ; optare, expetSre, expression of 
that feeling. VeUe and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and its 
expression , cupere and expetere the eagsTf excited feeling and its expression. 
Avire expresses a restless, impatient longing; gestire a delighted anHdpor 
tion. (D.) 
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To extreme old age, ad snmmam senectntem. 

He is nothing to, = compared to, ) ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 

him, 3 

For a time, ad tempus (also, 'at the proper time*). 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summiun, or summum onfy. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad eztremum. 

(a) (En^.) They do nothing &u< laugh. 

(Lot.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil alind quam rident: 
fachjod omitted). 

'Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to taJee avoay a had thing be translated 1] 
421. I have hr some time been desiring to take away from you 
Ihat care of yours. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
p After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm,""^ he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional f every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'* Do we not give boys sentences to 
learn by heart ?'^^ He gives boys the longest sentences he can'* 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Csesar's army. His industry was 
tuchy^^^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) is 
used as an imperative. 



y Addiscebat aliquid. 
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423. (h) The future is sometimes used, as in EngUshf for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he loill so act. 

424. (c) Qtiestions that do not aisk for information, but for 
assent, are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect 
of the subjunctive, according as a present or past time is refer- 
red to. 

The object of such questiooB is, to excfte the 9ame emolUm or produce 
the »am6 conncHon in the minds of the persons addressed, that the 
speaker tiimself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negative in form, 
the answer or expression of assent wiU be c^rmative ; and conversely^ 
if not. / 

426. These ^qutatuma of appeal ' (which usually express perplexity or 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary terbs in English in various 
ways ; the thing to be considered is, ' does the question require an an^ 
nperfor information^ or mere aeserU (or sympathy) V 
a [Forms of ^queationa of appeal^ in English.] (1) With Pass. Subj. 
What Jiall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
tatitfadory can well be done.) What ami to do? What can I do? 
Why ahondd I relaU this? <Ans. You need not.) (2) With Impsbf. 
Subj. What was I to do? What should I have done? What ought I 
to have done ? 

426. (1) (Eng,) He tantghi the children of the principal men. 

(Lat.) Prindpum liberos erudiebat, (Imperf expresses a state eon- 
Hnued or an action often repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) (Efig.) Tou iDouId have thought. You would have believed. 
{Lat,) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) (Eng,) I remember reading that (or, to have read that). 
{Lat.) I remember to read that {legere* memini). 

(4) (Eng,) It xDould be tedious, endless, Ac 

{Lat.) It {• tedious, endless, Ac. (longum, infinitum est). 

(5) (Eng.) It wndd have been better. 

{Lat,) It toas better (utilius/ui^). So satius, par, idoneum, Ae.fidL 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have doubts 

about, don't do. 
(b) Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam. If any iking 
new happens, you will let me know (= let me 
know). 



> But the inf. perf. follows memxnx^ ^., when the speaker does not carry him- 
self back, as it were, having himself «e«7i, heard^ &c, what he describes. 

^ Erat orfuerat must be used, if the time requires those tenses : and the tn/fn. 
pret. follows these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What can I (or 
shall I) do 7 
Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny , . , ? 
Quid fac^rem ? Wh4t was I,to do ? What ought I 
to have done ? What should I have done ? 

428. Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet; an entertainment convivium,b i^ n. 

If I may say so without offence, pace tu& dixeiim. 

Under fkvour, bond tu& venlE. 

A favour ; pardon; venia, s, f. 

To pardon (spoken of a «.pmor), \ vemam djre* (also ^ to grant a pennia- 

C sion'). 
To ask pardon for a fault, delictid yeniam pSt@re ; pefiy, petit. 

Look to that yourself id ipse vidSris ; or tu videris* 

Let Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortiina viderit. 
I can. scarcely believe, Tdz crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Advxasum or Advsbsus.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our aoainst 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings over-oi^auu^ ( = opposite) 
and towards. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, ^am^MinioTieti*] 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?« There is 
DO one but wishes Uiat a banquet should'^ be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpuloRy arum is the most' general notion, a ftiM^ whether frugal or sump- 
tuous, with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private : 
eonvhium is a meal with guests^ a dilmer-party : dSpea a rdigunu banquet, a 
banquet after a aacrifice ; epvlVm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
some festive occasion; amdasaJtio a rwtoua party, a drinking hvuJt. (D.) 

« The ignneens pardons from his heart, forgives and foigets ; the venican doM 
passes over as a.facour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoacU; the superior or more powerful person vemam daJt, (D.) 

d DoderUin thinks that delictum is not a sinqfomienon as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning Bapeecahan: both expressing sins 
against prudence as weU as those against moralUy ; earrora as well as sins, 

* Vix crediderim =: mar eredam = vix credo. But this perf, aubj, does not 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the perf. ' Turn vero ego 
necquidquam Gapitolium aertaverim ' = aervofoi. (E.) 

« In English we have no preaeni or imperf. paaaivej except in a few verbs that 
fiorm these tenses with what Is inform the preaeni partidpU of the acHiM voice, 
but is probably the participial aubataniio€f which used to be governed by the 
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to do ? — the banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play on the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It would he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the eyils that have happened to us by our 
oum fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours W very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I remember their charging 
Caius with immorality. They published an edict that no one^* 
should be capitally condenmed without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
luive concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
tery least things. 



XXL 

^ 66. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions. 

430. In coTuUHonal (or hypothdical) propositions, the clause with ' if* is the 
condition or eondUUnuU dauae ; the other, the conaeqiunce dt conaequent 
dauae. 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the exiaience or nonrcxiatence of the condi- 
tion. 

(If thisi»ArthatwB.) 
Here we have *po»ti6tfify, or avmple auppoaiHon^ without any ezpreB- 
flion of vncertaintif,' 



preposition * on* or * an* shortened into *a,* Thus ^the ark was a preparing* 
(1 Pet. ill. 20). < Forty and six years was this temple in building ' (John ii. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show :— 

(1) He ...» coming . . . (pres. act.) 

(2) The house . ia building . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This . . .ia aaking (too much) (' is,' with the participial substantive.) 

(1) He . . .ia come .... (perf, act.) 

(2) The house . ia built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . ia loved (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

f Indie. : pace tuft dixerim, d^., being only parenthetical insertions. 
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432. Sometimes, however, though the cohseqtienoe is expressed in the in- 
dicative, uncertainty is expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty wUl probably 
be removed. 

(<7)r/ heme any thing, / ipUl give U you ;' and I will see whether I 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of deeiaion. 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a conditional form : 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivabU caae^ but 
no hint is given as to its being likely actually to occur or yio^. 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Bvitman) ' uncertainty 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.* 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express whxU would be doings ortDOuld 
have been done^ if a condition that ia actually unrealized^ had been real- 
ized just 71010, or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I liome no£) 
li I tmd had it, I would have given it you. 



m 



(Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

435. (a) Si quid hahet, dat,^ If he has any thing, he gives it, 
(h) Si quid habeam, dabo, If I have any thing, I will 

give it. ^ 

(c) Si ({uid haheret, daret,^ If he should have any thing, 
he would give it. 

r V o.. . 1 , , , { Whe had any thing, 

^ {I) 8i qmdhaberet,daret, | j, would give ft. 

'If he had had any 
{2) Si quid hahuisset, dedisset,} thing, he would 

have given it. 

f The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the Juture. (See 
437, i.) . 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the Motion of the possible realization of the con- 
didon is not excluded. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) Kuhner says, 'si hoc 
dicas* = ihp roiro Uyv^ and d ro^ro Xsyois '• sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion is expressed as in Greek, *8i hoc diceretur^ vere dioeretur.* (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a diiferent way, when the imp. subj. 
( = the Greek optat.) is used to express eomething fregutntly occurring in past 
time. 

* Cesar— Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 

Ctuidquam proJIceret.'-^KoT. Sat. i. 3, 4. (See Hdndorf»d loc.) 
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436. Here we see that the forms (c) and (ef) (1) coincide. The fonn (c) 
means, < if at any time he were to have any tiling, he would give it :' 
but such a sentence, though not neceaaarUy intimating die impossibility 
of this case occurring, of course, does imply that it haa not occurred. 
It thus runs yery ndar to the meaning of (d) (1), which, besides imply- 
ing that it has no/, implies that it wUl no/ occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the contextf or our 
prevUma knowledge^ must determine whether the case is contemplated 
as poBsibUy or not. 

437. (a) Possibility y or simple supposition, without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in hoth clauses. 

(b) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : * « ' with 

the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative, 
commonly the future,* in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the impeirfe^t subjunctive 
clauses. 
{d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 
subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect £)r present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 
for pojst time. 

438. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 
past time ; or vice versa. 

* If I had received a letter (occepiaBem), I would now read it i^ex^iarenC). 

* If I at this time v>asnted any thing (opus tBBe£)y I wou^ hoot come 
{venissem) myself.' 

439. Since, * I would give it you (now), if I had h (now)' comes to the 
same thing as * I would have given it to you, if I had had any,' the tin- 
perfect subjunctive in Latin may often be translated by the forms ' would 
have ' {coidd or should have), when it is implied that the condition wiU 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form < woidd have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must he in the sv^unctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect^ 'si^ always governs 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu-. 
ture, both the simple and the p&rjphraUui future, may stand in either clause, or 
both : si illud mihi beneficium trUnutur (or tributum erit or/uerit), magnopeze 
gamdebo. I9 the second class, tributum sit, or fuerit, fromjuerim. 
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442. i:;^ Since toe nse the indlcatiye coneUHonalfyt care most be taken to 
trai}8late this by the aubjunctiye (435, b,) when ' ^unUd * might be used ; 
when, that is, there is * uneertainiy with the prospect of decuian,* 

'443. Vocabulary 6.0. 

Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, i nedumi (generally after a tugaihe; if a 

c verb follows it must be In the tub^mc). 

Not to say, i °® dicam (of what might probaUy b$ 

c <att2 with truth). 

I do not say, non (i^co. 

I wlU not say, non dicam. 

All, omnes {all togeihtr, cimcti, iiiiiveni).^ 

Cautious, cautus,.a, um. 

AU taken one by one; each of > j^_j, 

them singly, J *^ ' 

For instance, verb! causi. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Canfc^a, sb, f. 

(Eng,) No painter. (-^xx/-) Nemo pictor. 

{Eng,) This does not at all terrify me. (Lot,) This terrHOes me nothing. 

Exercise 64^ 

[Oba. ^Uhewereto* Ac.s:*l[he shunUd* Ac,] 

444. If a happy life can be lost^, it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sina^. If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish lis to he more cautious. 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lifl up his hands. Pe- 



k JP\m8tua and prosper are said of thmge only, not of peroone. * That which 
is proeperum merely satisfies the -hopes and wishes of men, like ^tndud for^ 
* desired :' the faustum refers more to the graciouanese of the gods : theybr/tmo- 
iu» is aiuefty person : the beatus feels himself happy (as he ia) and is contented.' 
(O.) ^elix expresses both that which m, and that which niakea happy {beatuSf 
only what ia * happy*) : and relates principally 'to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own oHjperatum,* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatua^ which also relates more to par* 
Heular eoenia, 

1 Nedwm is sometimes followed by vJl: 'nedum ut ulla vis fieret.' 
{JUd. iU. 14.) 

" Cundi (opposed to diaperaC^ *atf actually united t' univerai (opposed to ainr 
guU or unuaqmaque) < all taken together.* As meaning ' a22,' * the irAoIe,' in the 
slug., io^iw represents the thing as originally 'a uholei' omnia, amcfua, vni- 
verauMy aU represent it as origififii/lif made up of certain parta^ of which the aggre- 
gate is taken. (D.) 

» Flont. 
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leusy if he heard it (but he has not), would lift up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a great 
oibligaMon. Even Ceesar could not have done this ; much less 
can you (443, note 1). The hoy should he admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men" are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
I can scarcely think him equal to aU of them taken one by cine, 
mi^ch less to aU of them together. If you are equal to them all- 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. If 
Fabius, for instance, was born p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal » to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this {perf. subj,). Know that I do not fear these 
things €U all. ■ There were some'®' who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56, Conditional Propositions continued. 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of both clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here a contemplated possibUUy (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class; ai habertty daret) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring now, and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect of 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring now, the 
presejit subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect : and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be strongly intimated, the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie sis, aliter sentias. 

If you were here, you would think d^erenUy. 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor will be), you would think 

d^erenUy : 

{or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

0. Prom the ambiguitj^ of the form < si qtdd haberet, daret,* the subj. 

pres. should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimate 

that the condition is improbable or impossible. The presi subj. may be 

o Impar est. 
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used of suppositions rtaOy impossible, if it is not the q)eaker*s object 
to intimate this: *Si exndat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus gtntdeal^ &c. 
{fjw, 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the suhjuncHve^ are scri- 
herem, scripsissem, and scripturus essem, 

447. ' Scripsissem ' and ' scripturus essem ' are both msed to 
express bur 'would have written.' But < ^cr^im^ein ' intimates 
that the thing would certainly have happened : scripturus essem, 
that it tbould probaJfly have happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged, 

(h) Thus, ' he would have slept ( = he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.v 

But the indicative (erai,Juit) is more common, when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed, 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (cQ The particle ai is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450. (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 

debeam prcedicem, In which if I were only to call 

him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 

I ought, 
' (b) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset. The 

chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 

continued his journey, 
(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 

assistance, 
{d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta- 



' So also in the third class ' si quid kdberet daturus eaaet* is correct, where 
daturas esset == * he would be prepared to give.* {Kruger : who quotes The. H. 
ii. 77, * cujus filium adoptaturus easem, si ipse imperarem.') 

4 A conditlpnal clause often refers to a conaequence impUed: 'Pons Sublicius 
iter pcBTu hostibus dedU, nt mius yirfuiBnt ' = {et dediaatt) ni unus y)sfuiaa^. 
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COITDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 



[§56. 451. 



But if; if however, 
But if not, 
Unless ; if not, 



Although; though, 



bat, Had you given this mind a body Uke itselff he 
would have done what he desired. 

451. Vocabulary 61. 

sin, sin autem. 
« sin minus.' 

nisi.* 

' etsi : etiamsit— followed by tamen, yeiy 
(sometimes tamen precedes etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etHy tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal olause. — ^Although 
may also be translated by guamquam,^ 
quamvia and Ucet.) 

quamquam (suggested by a former 
statement : it has no influence on the 
mood). 

nisi forte ; nisi vero. 

(potestas, atis, /. (of wigfd with right^ 
and therefore the propter word for 
conceded poteer); pol^ntia, s,/*. (of 
actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potesfatem sui facSre. 
in nostrfi esse potestate. 



Although indeed, 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so. 

To put himself in their power, 

To be in our own power. 



^ Or, 8in secuSi sin aUter. 

■ ' Your memory will be weakened nisi earn ezerceas ' implies that if you ear- 
erdse it, it will not be lessened. But from si non you might not infer this, but 
only draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The si, in m non, is the conjunction, the mm belongs to the verb or other woid 
in the proposition. ' 

t The compounds of ' «t ' follow the same rule as si : With the pres., perf., and 
fut. they take the indicoHve unless the thing is to be asserted contingency and 
doubtfuUy! with the imperf, and pluperf. they generally take the subj. ; though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a supposition, but a 
fact. ^Tametsi a duce deserebantur,* (Gss.) '/Sii,' like our * if,' is sometimes 
used for * whether ;' ' Tentata res est, si primo Impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

n Quamquam (quam *how* strengthened by doubling) is * however mudi,* hut 
expresses ' however much a thing really exists,* or can, or must exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Quam- 
vis (or quantumvis) is * however much a thing may be conceived possible,* and 
therefore takes the subj. Licet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen, &c.' *Act as right as you please^ 
yet, Ac.' ' Detrahat .... fortuna ^e&t^.'— Q,uamvis =: * although * (as in ^ep. 
quamtis carebat nomine ; with indie) belongs, generally speaking, to a later 
age. 
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{Eng.) Eren this is not just unless It is voluntary. 
{Ltot.) Even this is so {only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... «i est voluatarium !^ ita here =s on 
that condition or supposition.) 
[G. xxzii.] *But^ ( =: except, tmless) after a negative is nisi, or (if it stands 
before a substantive) the prepos. prester. 

Exercise 65. 

[How is <Ma<' translated after 'i^/oOoiiw 1(83)] 

452. If you toere to ask me what is- the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained j he would have put himself 
in their power. We must cultivate eloquence, though some nudce 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
aboays the most d^cuU to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent.^ I 
don't know whether*' any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so,' yet this covM not he said without impiety. I 
almost thirtk that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



▼ So, ' Patres decreverunt ut, quum populusregem jussisset, id Mcratum esset 
si Patres auctores fierent. (Z/tv. i. 17.) 

«^ Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior = Caxus is, indeed^ both brave and prur. 

dent ; bid yet more brave than prudent. 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Ckdus is just as brave, as he is not 

pTudeTit* 
Caius fortis est, quam prudens =: Caius is brave, but not ai all prudent (where 
potius may be supplied). The last two forms belong to late writers, 
ei^eciaUy Tacitus. 
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§ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

458. (a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty, 
(Caius, si quid habet^ dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid haheret (or, si quid hdbecU)^ 
dare. 

(h) TJnceriainty with the prospect of decision, 

(Si quid habeam^ dabo.) 

Dicebat, si quid habeat (or haberet), se datarum.' 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 
(Si quid habereti daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid haberet, se datOrum esse. 

{Or daturum forcj if Uie independent proposition would be dahirut 
easem. See 447.) 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so, 

(1) (Si quid hdberety daret.) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (c). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf,, that of the consequent clause iain the im- 
perfect, 

(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse,^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf,^ that 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect, 
(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or) Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

^ Obs. The conditional forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (pre*.); 
scrlpturum fuisse {ptrf,) ; scripturum fore (/u^.). Of these acripturvm eaat is 
also a mere^u^ure infinitive ; the two others are ofdy conditional forms. 

^ Obs. The form daturum ease cannot be used to express ' imposaibUUy or 
belief that the thing is not «o,' unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas accepisset^ se eas cum fratre communi- 
caturum esse.' The form ' si literas aoeiperet se communicaiurum esse,' would 
not imply tMs^ but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated case 
(belonging to class (e) ). 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependent, 
we must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset^ 

darey daturum essCy daturum esse, daiurumfuisse : 
for daturus esset, 
daturum fore, 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb is 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit. ) 
Si quid habeat, dabit. $ 

< Dicehat se, si quid haheret, daturum ;' or, < si quid 
haheat :'* for where the perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a past tense like dicehat, the 
present is oflen found with apparently no difference 
of meaning; but not the imperfect for the preserU. 
Kruger.) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remanSre, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, conttil, colllt (in, with ace,) 

To be intimate with, familiariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instruz, instruct. 

To draw up his army in three lines, tripllcem aciem instruSre. 

To engage, confligSre, fliz, flict 

Either — or, aut»— aut ; vel — vel ; sive — ^sive. 

Or, aut ; vel ; or Vu endUic ye. 

457. ^^ * M^ when the thing was done not in but ntar^ should be translated 
by aptu2, or ad with ace, 

(The battle apu(2 Salamina. ' Aspud ' is found in later writers even for ' m.') 



s Grotefend observes, that Caaar generally retains the subj. prts. or ptrf, 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Cic. and Liv. generally turn them into the imperf. orpluperf. (See 418.) 

* 'Au^' expresses r difference in the things; 'veZ' a difTerenoe in the expres- 
sion. (Z.) Vel is the imperative from veUe^ as fer from ferre : its proper 
meaning therefore is, * if you please :' so that 'A velB* was originally ' A or, 
if you likey B ;* that is, < A or B : one or the other, no matter which.' Hence, 
its meaning *even:* vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' *Aut^ is 
used in the case of opposite notions, when if one iff, the other is not. * Vel* 
should be used when the notions are not opjfosite in themselves ; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion is 
taken ; and should always be used when such indiiierence is to be expressed. 
Thus ' The nobles can either corrupt or correct the morals of a state,' vel cor- 
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Exercise 66. 

[How is can deny to be translated in a question 'Of appeal? (445.^ ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could he lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.*'' 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have*'' no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laM the king ufider a great obligation. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,^^ he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear tJuU nobody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (sup.) do you^ see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of 
honour. ^^' Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls hi Greneva. There were some*®' who lifted up their hands. 



XXII. 
§ 58. On oblique narration. 

r 

469. When one person has to report the. speech of another, he may do this 
in two wtiys. He may either introduce hxm as speaking, and put in 
his mouth the exact words used ; or he may only state the svbsianet of 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses the first per sen, " Cae- 
sar said : ' / am of opinion;' " — and so on. 



rmnpere, vel conigere, for they can do 'which they please. It sometimes = both 
—and. * He was his equal, vei moribus vel fortunft.' Ve (abridged from veQ 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to n, n« 
(«tr« ir seu : neve = neu), Sive — site ; seu-^seu =r * either— OTy* * tohether — or,* 
when it is to be left doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which of 
two terms is applicable (the second being an aUaa of the first). Crombie 
observes that sw^—aioe should generally be used when * dOur (or ioM^>— or' 
may be turned into * he U—orbe U,* 



^58. 460-462. on oblique nar&atioii. 16B 

(b) In the second way, the substance of what he said is given in the 
pUrd person. " Caesar said, ttiat ?u was of opinion," — and so on. ^ This 
second way, in which the spte(^ of anotker la reported in the third per- 
son, is called oblique or indirect narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narraiiony the prindpal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 

(h) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 

speaker^ s' words or opinions will have their verbs in 

the subjunctive mood, 
i;^ Hence conjunctions aiid adv^^bs tiiat go with the indicative in direct 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or oblique narration.b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid habet dat^^ becomes, when re- 
ported, ' Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet^ dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration, (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 

\ the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (ci) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the epeeeh or 9enr 
timenti not of the speaker or writer, but of the person aboui wfumi he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in conatruetions where 
the sentiments of another were lewformaUy r^)orted. Thus in the 
fiible : * Tl^e vulture invited ^e little birds to a party,' * quod iUia daJtur 
TUB erat ' would mean that he really 1000 going to give them the party ; 
but ^quod Ulia daturtu eaaeV would only mean that he 9aid he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of occunn^, the i^arge 
stands with quod in the aubjunctvoey bedeiuse, the cccutere aaeerted that 
the crime had been committed : the indicative would make the histo- 
rian or speaker assert the truth of the charge. 

462. [Direct.] 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar, As 
far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps. 



b Obs. 5;^ As thie subjunctive has no future, ihe future and/u^re perfect be- 
come the pret, and perfect of the subjund, respectively. tSenties— quum ageg .* 
sens&rum esse, quum agas. — Faciemus, quum imperaveria: facturos esse, qu8B 
impera»erU (from tmperavlffim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by a past tense) the^. and fut, perf will become the impaf. 
and piuperf. in the oblique narration. 

* Not quite always : thus Cabs. B. O. 5, 29. posiremo quishoesUn per sua' 
deret?Ac, ^ ' 
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[Oblique,'] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
secuturum, He cried out that he, as far as he could, 
wovM follow him and his footsteps, 

(c) (1) Legates ad Caesarem mittunt : '' ^ese paratos esse 

portas aperire, dz;c." They send ambassadors 
to CcBsar : (saying) that they are ready to open 
the gates, &c. 

(2) Interrc^abat : ' cur paucis centurionibus pau- 

cioribus tribunis . . . obedirent?^ Quando 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. ? ' 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fewer tribunes ? When {said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &;c. ? ' 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 

prcBstaret quod proficiscenti recepisset. Make 
good (said they) what you promised him when 
he was setting out, 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men, 

463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition A^UD governing ace.) 

(1) With =: in the house of^ in tl^e mind or estimation of; amongst : 

(2) In the presence of: (3) In = in an author's writings: (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was with me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum vaKre apud. 

Gyrus in Xenophon, apud Xenophontem. 
To epeak to the preaence of the > ^^^ ^^ populum. 

people, J 

Yesterday, hSri. 

To-morrow, eras. 

Exercise 67. 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, ' that he was ready 

to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

■ I I ■ ..I I , 11. 

e As ' questions for answer * may be of a very objurgatory character, it is often 
indifferent whether the question be put in the iitfln. or the tubjtmet. Thus in 
Za9. vii. 16. < Ubi illi clamores nni arma poscentlumi AeJ *vbi illos damores 
eaoe .'...' might have stood equally welL 

* ' We,* 'you,' must be turned into *tk«y,* 
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asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; * Keep (said 
they) your word :** finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — 'What is this,'" said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius' Herdo- 
nius' ? ' — P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — He cried out, * that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not*^ the same fortune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. Oblique narration continued. (Mood in subordinate clauses. 

Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. .(a, In the oratio ohUqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and perfect) suhj. are used when the clause 
expresses a general truth, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his otonJ 

466. (b) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative* The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the fit/in. or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



d Compare [462, c, (3)] 

• duid hoc rei eat 1— This sentence is to be in dirtct narration. 

f « Potest quia aliorum sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam trUam proponere atque usu confirmatam, 
qnaxnque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfectum con- 
jimctivi poni solet: si posterior, prctttna," {Wagner, ap. KrUger.) 
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subjunctive, when they form a part of the whole meaning of the 
proposition. s 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term ofUM 
proposition, without fidriy making apart qfit^ihe verb will be in the 
indicative. " 

468. {d) In sentences dependent on an tr^nUivey the pres, or 
perfi suhj, are found, where the general rule requires the imperf 
or plupetf. ; but not vice veraA. 

In other words, the pres, and peif. avJbj. may stand (instead of the 
imperf, or pluptrf.) after the perf. ir^iUve ; and also alter theprM. or 
fut. infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

469. (a) Cicero dicebat : tria esse omnino genera que in dis- 

ceptationem cadere possint : quid fat, factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say . that there were 
only three kinds of questions that could faU into 
controversy : what was doings what had been done^ 
and what would happen. 

(5) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 
quem ille in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him wordy that it wa^ intended to 
break down the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum scepe exercitus fuderity 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruse(^nsy whose armies 
they had often routed. 
Certum est hominuro causll factum esse mundum quse- 
que in eo sint ^ omnia, It is certainy that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man. 

(«f) With ihfn. pres. or Jhit. 

(I) Dixit (tie said) ; dAethat; dixerat; dtctunu eratf 



9 If, that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the objeett the purpose^ or the circumstance supposed. (Z.) 

h < Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, qwB gignuntuTf donata 
consulto nobis videantur.' Here ea tgua gignuntw are the actual productions of 
nature. (Z.) 
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«, 5 intelligere cqmageretioi aga()ho«tiB,i 

( quid aeturuM eaatt (or acturuiau) hosna. 
(2) And (after any tense of dUco^ Ac.) 

( qoid «^ere< (or d^guQ ho8ti& 
se inUlUxisae < quid egiaset (or egerit) hostis. 

( quid acturua esaet (or oc^untf nQ hostis. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions EftOA, Intbb, Ob, Psb.) 
Eboa, ace. : Towabds {of favorable dispositions).^ 
IirrxB,! ace. : Between ; amoko ; in the midst o^ doling. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and each a&ury et nos et inUr m amant. 

Ob, accua. ; on account of. 
Befi>re my eyes, ob ocnlos. 

Feb, ace. Thbouoh (of place^ time^ and means). By (of the sec- 
ondary agent™ by whomyre do any thing; and in adJuraHoiMj in which 
it is separated from its noun byprtmoun»— ''per ego te,' dc). By (he 
leave of (digladientur per -tne licet : for any thing I care). 
Per se := by him, &c., alone (ipse per se),/or its own sake ; nahtraUys 

ofUeelf, &c. 
Per in permagnua, pergratua^ &c., is often aeparaUd from the acQec- 
tive ; * per mihi .... grahtm feceris.* 

471. (a) {Eng.) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (5)). 

(2x1/.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in queatiori. 
{ZdOt.) The town de qtto agUur. 

Exercise 68. 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the ^eakei^a, and as the 

narrator's.'] 

472. Catilina informs (thero) that he had sent forward Man- 
lius to the great body of men*»^ f whom he had prepared to take 
arms.''* They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i KrUger : who observes, that the use of the preaent^ Ac. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, atill and generally 
holda good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a ^mutoHo 
ineertarum aententiarum in certcuf* but that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the prea, and peif. rather than the tm- 
petf, and plupetf. 

k Rarely of Ao9/ae dispositions. (Z.) 

1 Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : ' Fesulas inter Arre- 
tiumque.' 

« For instance, to send a letter * by a slave » (per servum). 
B Ad earn multitudtDem. 
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are between Italy {Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
build'^' a bridge over the river® Danube (Jster, tri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, j* which were such a^ he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who^ accomplished 
that journey. They ci^y out, * Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who Is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes I ' (68, d,) 



473. (a) The ace, and infin, with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration. <i 
(a) AdeoTie hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! That any man living should be so unfortu^ 
note as I am! 

Exercise 69. 

pn what mood are queatiOM qf appeal asked in oblique narration 1 460, c] 

474. That you should be able (iti/I pres,) to bear this ! That 
you should say this \ He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(86, b) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



« ' Rivus ' brook ; * fluviUB * river ; * amnis ' a broad, deep river. ' Flumen ' 
(properly the ^stream,* flu-imen) is also used as a general term for * river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there Is reference to its stream, 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it his own ; if so, the aubj. present should be 
used by 465 (a). 

*» For which tU with the aiibj. is also found : Tene ut uUa reajramgat?^ 
TXbi ego tit adverser ? 

' Obs. CredOf which takes a dot, of the person believed, takes an aee. of the 
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he has not received the letters which I sent him (62, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise'* to have death always befi>re one's 
ey0s ? They replied, that they sent the letter hy a slave* Th^y 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
frotn Rome. I had perished, jf you had noi succoured me. 



XXIII. 

§60. 'Qvd' wWiSubfimctioe. 

475. * Qui ' takes the indicative, only when it .refers to a partiadar ebfiethk 
the moH dear and dtrec^ way; when there is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness wfaAtever in the reference. , 

Bat when its reference w at all vagut or indefinite, it governs the 
subjunctfve. 

476. Qin therefore governs the nJbjuauiwt whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be 9un and Unuhed, Whenever it 
does not describe an indwidual object^ but only refers it (or i/um) to a 
p<trticular^da89 by a mark common to all the dam^ it gorems the sabjnne- 
tive. When therefore for * u^,' ' uhkhf^ we might sabstitute ' of muh 
a kind aa /S9,' ' suA that^* 4to., qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most defimte way. ' Qui non 
defefidU amicum, quum potest.' ' A man who actudUy does not 
defend his friend when he can.' 

477. YOCABULAHT 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally tttd^fnUe^ and therefore takes 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(NsoATiyss and vibtuallv BXGAxrvss.) 

Who is there? quisesf^ 

How few there are 1 quotusquisque est ? 

Ctuotusquisque est is used interrogatively and in the oingulari i. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the dass makel duotns 
est? being 'how many does he make?' So, too, nemof nihU eat; an 
vUu»^ Ac. 



(hing believed: and though '/ am beHeved* is *mihi eredUur,* it must be '^go 
eredor * (tu erederi% 4to.) when an v^ immediateljf Mows (J am belieud to 

hove done Olio). 

8 



We have reason to rejoice, 
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(RjMnUIO, IIWEMXO, HABBO.) 

There are found persons who, reperiuntur, inveniuntur, (^xd.* 
Ton may find, reperias, invenias qui, &q. 

(Nihil est quod, &c. Nihil habeo quoD, &c.) 

' est quod gaudeamus = ' there is some- 
thing of such a kitad that we should 
rejoice on account of it.' * Quod^ as 
an acc» nevi, jyron» (195, /.) going 
with gaudeo. 

^"bto ofT* ""' ''*"' **" "'"°" 1 1"*^ *'* ^"^ ^"^'^ ^^ ■* 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

Yon have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festines; 

478. (a) (£!ng,) 1 have nothing to dccust old age qf. 
{Lot.) I have nothing whick I tmy accvM old ^ge (quod incusem 

senectutem). 
(ft) {Eng,) A ^n to write with. 

{Lot.) A pen wWi which, one may write. 

(c) {Bug.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 
{Lot.) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 

(d) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 
{Lai.) Men who do not abound in silver, tio^ in gold, not in estates. 

479. VOCABULAEY QQ^ 

To drive away, abigSre, 6g, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis," is, /. 

Put ; lay down, or aside, pSn^re/ pttsu, pttSIt. 

To cross over, trajicgre, jec, ject. 

To allow it to happen, cominiitBre (ut, with avJbj.y. 



* Obb. With suTTiy reperio^ habeOf Ac, qui with the indicative is found, when 
it expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when ^i relates to the subject^ which is mostly a particular 
object (or objects)^ than when it relates to the predicate^ which is generally same 
class in which the subject is contained. Tum primura reperta sunty qucc per 
tot annos rempublicam txedsre : not < there were found evils which preyed on, 
4c.' but * the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many years, 
were then founid for the first time.* 

t A diminutive of bactdum. 

" Volucres are .all ' winged creatures^* insects included. Avis is the general 
name for ' bird :' * ales ' is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs for 
the larger birdsy especially the eagU. In augury, alites were the birds whose 
Eighty osclnes the birds whose song or cry^ was prophetic. (D.) 

" Pomre aliquld, *tolay down* a thing;^to^e^ t^.ou^ qf our hands f* * to get 
rid of it.' . Locare and cMooare are ' to put a thing in its right place :* ' to place ' 
advisedly for some purpose. 
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esse (lit, wiihsubj,), 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, um. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Dk^enes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. 
Then^ his frieijd said: *To the birds and beasts?' 'By no 
means,' said he, ' but puf^ a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).^ — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as thai of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the l)est thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one' (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
(m/b'Z) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. 'Qui' wUh the subjunctive continued, 

481. Qyi takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used 



i ^iat (hat timty turn. 
Then < = after thatt inde, deinde. 
( "^.iherefortj igitur, itaque. 
« PonUote, The forms of the imperative in to, totty nto^ are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as tawsj wiUs^ &c. 

J [C. zzziy.] f^ * Ont' often means ^soms qm* (aliquis), or *a urMn oiuf* 
(qnidam). 
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definitely or not. *He wu laughed all hyaU ike rest^ mho did not ac- 
knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enough, but it is in the Latin, ^ ^t non agnoscerent.' 
ifif) When therefore for *vho^ may be substituted ^for he (s^ i^ ftc.*)' 
the yerb should be the subjunctive. 

482. For qui alone, ulpoie quiy quippe qtd^*^ ut qui are also iised, 
generaZ/y with the subjunctive. 

488. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it has the force cf ut with 
a personal or possessive pronoun.^ 

It has this force after (1) dignuaf wdigntUi idoneua, Stc» 

(2) ^m, taliSf ^ftumodij is {atuA)^ &c. 

(3) comparatives with juam. 

(4) ia 8um^ ( =: talis sum), 'Jem a man too* 

(5) qu»9aum? 

(6) when it expresses a pwrpoee, 

(a) When qui =: u/ 19, and introduces a cofnAeqfumee, the peif. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nuUo modo ia eratt qui, ut 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis vnMerU, Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. 
vndderet.l 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
it, < aUhoughf' < sincCy' ' because,^ ^ seeing that,^ &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qtd takes the subjunctive after unus and solus^ signifying 
^ahney 'only,^ 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the subj. of the imperfect 

and pluperfecty to express a repeated action taking place in past 

Ume.^ 

The relative adverbs (u6{, qua, ^c.) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses In the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



* This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence, 
where we use 'for he^ Ac. 

• Utpote qui, quippe qui = * inaemuch as they ;' 'fbr they.* Grotefend re- 
marks that vipotef quippe may generally be translated by 'namely^* 'that is J 
Our 'as being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before cUtribuMves only. ' (Democrito) quippe homini erudito, &c.' 

b Thus qui=^ut ego^ ui tu, ut iUe ; ut noSy ut vew, ut illi; through all their 
cases. So, 00^X8-= ut meuSj tuusy &c, : quorum =: ut noster^ vester^ <&c. 

^ But *u/' is sometimes used after 'is esj* &c. 'Neque enim is m, Catilina, 
u^ te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit,' {Cic, Cat. i. 9, 22.) Te is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are : ' Nee 
quisquam Pyrrhum, qua tuOsset impetum, sustinere valuit.' * Semper habiti 
sunt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potirentur.* (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus 
introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) (Eng.) He waa despised by thein,/or they saw throngfa him. 

r He was despised by them, teho siTw through him («u6/.)- 
(LatJ) < . He was despised by them, a94>eing 10AO saw thzough him 

(6) (Eng.) He deserves (cTf does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lai.) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) j ^° *'^<*«" ^ ''"^' 
^ ' "^ ^'ivtfhomyoujAoiiWtow. 

(c) {Eng,) He is not Aprpper person to be received. 

{Lai.) He is not a proper person \ «^ *^"»^ ^ '•«*''»«'• 

c vjhom you motud receive, 

(d) (Eng,) None are so good as never to sin. 
{Lot.) None axe so good, tvho never sin {eutj.), 

(e) (Eng,) None are so great, aatobe independent. 
{Lai.) None are so great, tohoare independent {etibj.). 

(/) (Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) that we can neglect duties for Aair 
sake. 

{Lot.) Of such a kind, for the sake qf tohieh we can neglect duties. 
(g) (Eng.) Tooehort to &« the whole life of man. 

{Lat.y Shorter than vffuch can fte f the whole life of man. 
(h) (Eng.) \ ^'^^fi^B greater than I can requite, 
c Benefits too greai to be requited. 

(Lot,) Benefits greater than vhidi^ I can requite. 
{ I am not a iMn to bdieve this. 
({) {Eng.) < I am not aofooUeht eimjde, Ae.f as to bdieve this. 
, C I am not 0716 who believe^ this. 

{Lai.) I am not he {is) who would believe {qui putem). 
(J) {Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thus 1 

{Lot.) Who am I, vthoae writings should be honoured thus? 
{k) {Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

{Lai.) They sent ambassadors, lofto «^i0u&f AM for peace. 
(l) {Eng.) He deserves praise {or blame) for hi^ving done this. 

{Lai.) He deserves praise {or blame) toho did this {euij.), 
(m) {Eng.) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, Ac. 

{Lot,) O me miserable, who thought, dtc, {qui withnc/^'.). 



* Dignus(orindignus) qui ametur. 

t dttam qun sit, orpoeait eete. (See Difference of Idiom 94.) 
9 Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

h Obs. The verb after qui takes the perean qf ego^ tu, Ac., not of < it' or man^ 
pereon, 

* I am net one who much or oft doUght 

To season my fireside widi personal talk,' Ac. 

{WordtworOi.) 
i 'O me miserum !' or *me misenim i' The inteijections O, Aeu, prehl take 
the ace. ; hd and vee the dattvet en and eooe the iumt, orthe ooc. (the latter 
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Exercise 71. 

[Translate 'Icon not one who ihink.^ 486. t.] 
487. We must take care to use such (ia) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the: Gauls are too brave to be copquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He b a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,^ tJuit we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which^' you have conferred upon me very many, 
are greater than I can repay (486, h). I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chaiice. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends, 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, t) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative. 

488. Since qvum with the indicative^ is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ccc, of personal pronouns may stand in the aec, 
without the interjection, and even other words me so used. 

k Tanti, . . . quo vendamus := ut eo vendamus. 

1 When^uufii, cmtequamy prwaquamj &c., take the indicative, either (I) the oc- 
currence is connected with a state thai presents itself vUndty to the speaker's 
recollection^ or with a fixed and definitely marked point qf time: or (2) it fidls 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus- 
pended or broken off by it), and thus is natuialiy described in an unooimected 
•nd abrupt manner. {Beaiung, Partikellehre, ii. 336.) 



§ 62. 489, 490.] quitm with inbicativb. 175 

(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the ^Sie, 
without carrying with it any notion of a cause or occanon* 

' When * nuurks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by qiarnk with the indtaUive^ when ' then ' might be substituted for it. 

'It was night v^ien he left the room/ =: * it was night : then he left 
the room^ 

(b) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to turn, nuncy &c., or some noun of Ume expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when whftt is said in the prin- 

cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 

in the quum clause, but is actually ineluded in it. 

When a *when* plause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal -clause, iheparHc^pial wbsUantvoe under the govenunent of* in* 
may generally be substituted for it. 

' When you eeTiavrt them, you censure me.' 

* In censuring them, you censnre me.' 

{d) There are two less common meanings in which ^tim goes 
with^ the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since * of time." 

(2) When it is equivalent to quody after gaudeof gratuioTf ^c. 

489. The meanings in which *qmim* always takes the subjunctiye, are 
nnee, inaamuch^ a», aWwugh, tofureas. In the sense of 'token* it takes 
the subjunctiTe, when the statement introduced by 'token* is alao the 
eauae or occaaion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf, and phiperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a eovM, or even of an oocanonf is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. 'Quum Agesilaus reoerteretur . . . decessit.'* (Com, 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibemis movit. 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moyed from his winter quarters, 
{h) Ager quum multos annos quievitf uberiores efierre 
fructus solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow many 
years, genetally produces more abundant crops. 



•» Ex eo tempore quo. ^ Obs. That the pre*, is tised. (Ses 4fi<^ d.) 
* Or quum with the indie, of imperf. and plupeif. 
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(c) Quum in portum dico, in urhem dico, When I say 

into the port, I say into the city. (In saying inta 
the port, I say, &c.) ' 

(d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu- 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est. It is not 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried by L, Piso, 
Gratulor, quum tantum vaZes apud Dolabellum, / con- 
gratulate you on your infiuence with Dolahella. 

491. (a) {Eng.) In aUacking one, you attack all. 

(Lai.) When you attack one, you attack all (quum with indie.), 
(6) {Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt.» 

{Lot.) There are many years, tpfun he i» in Iny debt» 
(c) {Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Oaius. 

{Lot.) I congratulate you, when you avail so much with {apud) Caius. 
{d) {Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

{Lai.) I am not abused tpUHngly {libenter). 

492. Vocabulary 67. 

This being so ; this being the case, qnie quum ita sint. 

quum (to denote the ground on which a 
judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 
quum, jam (used when the ground is 
an adenou>ledgedJact9). 
Non quod — sed : non quod P (with sub- 
jund.). 
To be spoken ill o^ ^ male audire (' to hear ill '). 

(quia; quod (with tfu2»c., except where 
the subjunc. is requ^ed for some other 
reason.— Quia introduces a atriet cauMc 
of the effect : quod the conceived eauee 
6r ground of an action). 
I don't at all doubt, nulhis dubito.<i 

How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, grattilari, gratulatus. 

» Multi sunt anni quum ille in sere meo est. 

« Quando is sometimes used in this sens6 ; and also quum, * Itaque, quando 
yestrse cautiones infirmoe sunt Grsculam tibi misi cautionem.* (C. Fam. vii. 
18.) <Tu quum inatUuiati, .... scribe ad me.' (C. Fam. vii. 32.)*' Ut has 
sometimes the meaning of thought *ut deaint vires, tamen est laudanda 
yolUntas.' 

P For non quod, we c^n find non eo or ideo quod: but also non quo : all with 
aubj. ' Not aa if not' is *nan quin,* 

4 This expressioii belongs ta the language of common conversation, not to 
books* 



Since^ 



Not that— bu^ 



§ 62. 493, 494.] quum with indicative. 177 

fpo f^Q S sumere, sumps, sumpt.; ci^re, io,r oSp, 

( capt. 
To take hold o^ prehend^re, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, pneclare £iLc6re. 

1^ The subject ofeangraiulaiion stands in the ace. or in the abL with 
deoTvn; or in the tndie. with ^tiod^ for which fttum is sometimes used. 
(See 491, e.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With wiiat mood may mterrogaiiocg be used In ebHque appeals? (460^ e)] 
493. This being the qase, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
CsBsar, when he had conquered the Grauls (= having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing, or on 
seeing this), would not make merry (petf, suhj.) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered (tJiat you Jiave recovered). Does any man 
Uke to be ill spoken of ? I will hold my tongue,^not that I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, * Why did he advise this ? might they depart a finger^ s 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, * Was not Caius ' 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to Zii?e."'> 



494. VOCABULABY 68. 

(CoDJunctionfi that go with subjunet, only.) 

C quasi =: quam^ si (relating to manner), 
Asit, ^ tanquam' = tam quam (relating to tU- 

^ gree ; * just as if '). 

' Suminma quo utamur : capimus quod habeamus ; prehendimv* quOd tenea- 
mus. (D.) ^umere {to take of my own free vnll and cAotce) is generally spolcen 
of something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

• AUo velut si, velut, ac si {and aometimea sicut ; poetically ceu). After tan- 

quam, ai is often expressed, and may always be understood. 

8» 
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Would that, utinam. 

Othat! ^ Osil . 

r dummttdo (for which dmn, modo are 
ProYided only, 5^ used aeparately— *n<rf,* after these 

C words is * na '), 
It is nearly the same thing as 1^ periode fSre est ac si. 
As if forsooth, quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with ptrf. aubj.), 

495. OCT With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi cantendat, He fghta as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi coni^nderety He fought as if he had 

been contending, &c. 

496. With tainam the pres. and peif, are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may he) as impossible 
to be realized. The imperf, and plupetf. express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikely, to be redUxed. 
' Not' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 

(Obs. In the principal clause the ita or «ic,t to which quasi or tan- 
quam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius^ (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you Were consul I Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 
Provided your word be kept, / donH care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I donH care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written I Live with 
men as if the inmiortal gods saw you. (Insert 'sic ' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
m^n are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varrp himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to be seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there^ who apply-vigorously to another man's cause ! 



i Sk relates more to something preceding and actv^jgwm : ita to something 
foUowmg and tuppoud, (R. and H.) 



§ 63. 498-508.] ANTEQITAM AND PSZ1JSqi7AM. * 17d 

XXV. 
^ 68. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verb is in the present tense, the 
verb in the clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
pres. indicative or subjunctive. 

499. (h) When the principal verb is in the JtUure, the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
junctive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the in^rfect 
subjunctive : — in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
necUon between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as a^ 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the phipeV' 
feet) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and wheneverxthe two are ccmtemplated ad 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

602. Obs. When the stress is on the beforej ante OTjpiua stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphaik posi^on), 
or just before the gtiamy hut not forming one word with it VVhen they 
are thus emphatic^ the verb being in past time, the perf. indieaHve is 
commonly used (father than the imp. futrj,) : especially when a negO' 
tive accompanies them : nan cante^iMcante^ nonprme, 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit. It drops before it rains. 



t In the following passage Livy uses the pres, where we should rather have 
expected the nAJ, < Sed ante quam opprimU lux miyonique hostium agmina 
obsepUmt iter . . . erumpamus' (zzii. 60). So too in Tii^: *Sed mihi vel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te violo,* Ac. (Mn. iy. 
26.) In Nep. iii. 2, the imp. ntbj. is used where there seems to be only the 
dmple Tdation of preeedmce in point qf time. * Arlstides interfuit pugnas navaU 
•pod Saknirfaa^ qusB &cta est prius quam Ule poenft (exsilfi) UberareturJ 



"'I 

I 



180 ANTSqiTAM AND PRIUSQUAM. [§ 63. 504-506. 

Tempestas minatur antequara surgal, A tempest 

threatens htfore it gets up. 
(Jb) AfUequam aliquo loco cansederOf longas a me literas 

non exspectabis, Till / settle somewhere^ you toiU 

not expect long letters from me, 
Antequam de republic^ dicam^ exponam vobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
PriusquaiQ respondeo . . . dicam, &c., (Phil. ii» 8.) 

Priusquam conor ptoponam, &c., (iii. de 

. Orat. 26.) 
(c) Hsc omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

attigit, AU these things were done before Verres 

reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ani£ quam Romam caperent^ in Italiam 

Galli transcenderunt, 7'he Gauls crossed over into 

Italy ttbo hundred years before they took Rome. 

90i. (1) (Eng.) A morteilbody must neeeasarUy die. 

{Lot) It is necessary^ that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesae est ; or intereat necease eat ; the subj. 
being governed by ut omitted). 
. (2) {Eng.) There w no 2i9ui^ pleasantly. 

{Lot.) It cannot be Hoed pleasantly ( jucunde vtrt non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbxteb, Secuvdvm ) 
Prjbtek, beside; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; besides! to 
say nothing q/j except^ but. 

Contrary to expectation, preeter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom, prseter consuetudYnem tuam. 

SscuMDUM {from sequi), 'following^' Along; qfler (of time); 
after^ next to ; according to; in fxvour ^(with verbs oi jvdgingi Ac*)* 

He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. ' 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration 7] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius {b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Csesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
{impers. pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na*. 
ture there is no going wrong. Contrary to expectation, the 
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Prsetor has made a decree in favour qf Caiue. They exclaim, 
'Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid?' 
Who can deny, that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case, I have no doubt that the PrsBtor will make a 
decree iii your &vour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never haviR put myse^ in their power. Who is 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

1 

§ 64. Dum, Donee, Quoad, &c. 

* 507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (scs until, tiH) take the indicativef 
when they merely mark iheUme up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (fi) Dum, donee, quoad (^ until, till) take the subjunctive, 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact, but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued* 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes & present indicative even whe^ the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. ' qui dum verUtis eat, non 
vidit.' (Ck. ad. Att. i. 16.) ' Quas divina res dum conJicUbaturj qus- 
sivit,' Ac. {Nep. Bonn, ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad " (= as long a^),take the indi- 
cative, 

I J: 

611. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renun- 
tiatum est vicisse Bceotios, Epaminondas retained 



« In the sense of ^vMst^^ 'aa long aa^* donee always denotes a e^aee of time 
carried on to such a terminoHon : dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the tpace itself j than to its termination. Q^oad marks the continuance of the 
time quite up to the point mentioned : it relate* to a demonelrative expressed or 
uBderatood in the principal clause. When the stiTtement introduced by t^Ulet 
i0 the cause or aeeaeion of what follows, dum should be used. - 
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the 9pear in his body, UU it was reported to him that 

the Baeotians had conquered. 
(5) Differant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put of (the 

purpose of taking revenge) tiM their anger cools. 
(c) Dum Romani e^parant . . . jam Saguntum oppugna- 

hatur, Whilst the Romans toere making these prepa^ 

rations, Saguntumtoas already besieged, 

512. Vocabulary 70. 

After, postquam; «ome^m«« posteaquam. 

Before, antequam 

( ut primiim ; quum primum ; simul ac, 
As soon as, j ^ ^^^^ . ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

When ^ as soon as, ubi ; ut ; (with indie,) 

(Adverbs of place with genit,) 
Where in the world are yon 7 ubi terrarum es 1 

Where in the world are we 7 ubi gentium sumus 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentloe. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentise. 

r quoad ejus facere possum (where the 
As far as I can, < genit. * ejus ' relates to the preceding 

V proposition). 
As far as can be done ; as far as ) ^^^^^ ^j^g ^^^ ^^^^ 

possible. > 

„ ^ { obvlam (with the dctt : obviam, from obj 

TO'-*'. \ via). 

To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 

( prKpiuB (with dot. or ace. (see 211) So 
jNearer. # • \ 

' c proximo). 

(Adverbs of quantihj with genit.) 

f sat, or satis,* of what is really enough ; 
affatim of what a given person thinks 
or feels enough* Affatim = ad fatim, 
< to satiety ;' fatis an old substantive 
from the same root as fatisco, fatigo, 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundandy, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materisB. 

513. (Eng.) In addition to this, he was blind. 
IhaJt.) There was added to thisy that he was blind (Hue aceedebat, ut 

cscus esset. With a pres. tense, accedit). 

514. i3r With the adverbs meaning 'assoonas* theEnglishyZwp^ttrfshouhi 
be. translated by the p^feet. In this sense, postquam * after * is usually 



Enough, 



tSb< before polyjiyllable8,M<i« before dissyllables. {Baumgartm, Cnm»tS9A 
Sueton.) 



§1 65. 515, 516.] QUOD.- 188 

followed by the ^pwftei indicative. (See note*, page 114.) When the 
pluperf. is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented as 
following the other immediaidy : e, g. P. Africanua^ posteaquambia 
consiti ei censor fuer at, L. Cottam in jtuUcium vocavit (Cic. Div. in 
Cffic. 21) : this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep, Lysand. 4 
(end)^.p08iquamd68ui8rebua — dixeraty — Ubrum—iradidit. When 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect, the imp. or pluperf. is used. *Simulac se re- 
miaerat .... reperiebatur.* {Nep. Alcib. 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. ' 

[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 7 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,*' I shall 
wait upon Caius« As soon as the business was finished sattsfac- 
torily, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.'^ Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers, pass,) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their ovm interests^ no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the pari of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to thiSf he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide^for-the-interests of their 
country ! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to he finished by any^ body. It is not every lody who can 
finish such'°) a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have w^ {then) need of some Greek master 
to teach us^^^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful, nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 

§ 65. Quod. 
616. ^ThaV is expressed by ^quod,' when it introduces the 
ground of a former siaiem^nl, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a denumstroHve 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

« Shaw the ambigttUif of this sentence by translating it in two ways. 



184 QUOD. [§65. 517^21. 



Such pronoujis and adTeibs afe id, hocf iOud: eo, teCao, idetroo, prop- 
Una, inUrta, ita, tarn. He, 4^, 

517. Verbs of the affections {rejoice, grieve, wonder, &c.,) are 
followed by quod, or by the acctuative with the infinitive > 

518. Quod takes the indicativet except when it introduces the 

ground qfancAher person^ 9 judgment or conduct ; when it takes 

the sidjuncHve (by 461). 

Of coune it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique narration : 
and it must be remembered that when an aoc, with in/In* follows a verb 
of easing, Ac, the narration w oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 
junctive (by 461); so also the reason for which another person 
praises or blames any body. 

620. ' Quad ' with a verb is often the proper way of translating the parti- 
cipial aubetantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) (Eng.) He accused him of having betrayed the king. 

{Lot. ) He accused him, that he had betraifed the king {quod with 
eubj). 

(2) {Eng.) Bis having apared the conquered, is a great thing. 
{Lot, ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) TThat (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.y 

(3) {Eng,) He praised (or biamed^ him, /or having done this. 
( Lot. ) He praised (or Uamed) him, that he had done this. 

(Quod with tvibj.: the uufteo/ire would intimate that the narralar 
believed him to have aetuaUy done it.) 

(4) {Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
{Lat. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) {Bng.) You cannot be'ruined without ruining others. 
( Lat. ) You cannot be ruined eo as not to ruin others. 

{ut non » with subj,) 

621. VOCABULAET 71. 

Tobepraised; grieve for, j ^»^»t ff""' ^""^^ ^"^"^ **' ''' '^' 

i with de), 

X Quod, introducing the statement as a fact, is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. ' Gkiudeo quod seripaisti ' is better than ' te scripsisu* 
(Z.) yflih verbs that express an emotion or feeling {gaudeo, doleo, miror), the 
aee. with inf. is the more common : with those that express the man^estation 
of an emotion or feeling {laudo, reprehendo^ aceuao, misereor, gratias ago, grot- 
vlor, consolor), quod is preferred. (Z., 8th ed.) 

J Magnum est hoc, quod victor victis pepercit. 

> Or * quia* if the sentence is of a negative character. 

• DoUre is tofed pain or sorrow; maerere is to show it by outward signs that 
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c- 



Grieve ; grieve for, morire, mcBStus (with oee. or abl). 

To mourn ; bewail, lugere, lux, luct. 

To be glad, Isetari, Isetatus. 

To retjoice, gauddre,b givisuB flum. 

Exceedingly, yvhementer. 

To recruit oneself se ref icgre. 

(The Preposition dx,) 
Db, ooneemingj about; clown from! from (Cicero has, audire <2e ali- 
quo : 80 Smere» conducera dt allquo) : o^ with partitives : ^ or oooord- 
xng tOy of advice (de eonsiUo meo) $ with words of tinMi Ac. 

In the middle of the night, medii de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at nig^t, multi de nocte^ 

On purpose, de industriit. 

To know a. man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improviso.- 

Eixiercise 76. 

[In sent^ices depehdient on an i3tfin.i what t^ises are sometimes found instead 
of the impetf, and pluperf. subj.l 469, d,] 

522. Enow that I do not know the man even by &ce. I am 
exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 
satis&ction. I rejoice that you have ohidined a triumph for a 
victory over the GauJs. 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 
He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 
recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 
myself. Caius praises the greatest poets teithout understanding 
them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 
seem one mihout being (so) [Translate with ut]. Would you 
prefer being wise: tpithout seeming (so), or seeming wise teithout 
being so? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the d^ath 
of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are invohaUary^ arising frOm an trrensHbU feeling (and thus tnoerere and 
mcBTor rise above d(der^ and doHor); lugert is to thaw it by conveniumal signs ; 
to inovrn. (D.) 

b Gaudere is io fed joy 'y latari is to ^uno it hyjoyfvl looUcBy Ac. (D.) Doder- 
kin thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes Uetari express an exvlUng^ triumph- 
ant }oy, gaudere a more tiemperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on 
9tich a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of 
the relative force of two words in common use 7 At all events, according to 
DdderteifCi own explanation, leetari, expressing the manifestation of joy in con- 
sequence of an irrerietiblefteHngy might be expected to rise «bovd gaudert^ just 
as mcBrert above doUrt, 
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of hia only son, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
should V now bewail the life of men ? This being the case, toJuU 
reason have we^°* for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens ? 
How few are there, who wo^ld bewail the death of Caius ? 
They p set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 
He did it in such a manner (ita) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar* 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
the English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendflB) : the Nones (Nonas) fell on the J^h or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus, uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones, that is, 
on the thirteenth or fifteenth, 

526. In March, July, Octoher, May, 

The Nones were on the seventh day. 
(And therefore the Mes on the fifteenth,) 

626. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May, would he such a day before 
the Kalends of June, 

627. Suppose we take the third of March ; this is a day before the Nonea of 
March, which happens on the seventh. Now 7 — 3 = 4 : but the Ro* 
mans reckonied both days in, so that they Would call the third of March 
not the fourth, but the Jlfth day befi)re the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will hepridie; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before^ was < the day he- 
fore,^ as we speak. 
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629. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the Jifth: therefore three must be sub- 
tracted from (5 -f I =) nx; and the remainder being 3, the day is 
* the third day before the Nones of June.' 

(2) In June) the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thirUerUh, 
and the subtraction must be from fiurteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 6, the day is the ^th day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has ^irfy days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the 

ninth day before the Kalends of July, 

Oir (The adjective forms are used with the months,' and Idus 
is fern.) 

530. To express when ? 

<On the third before the Kalends of March' is by rule * die tertioBjate 
Kalendas Marttas,' which was shortened by the oniission of die and 
ante into ^taiio Kalendas Martias* or *iii. Kal. Mart.* 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and 
Livy; this form is ^ante-^Ucm tertium Kalendas Martias* shortened 
into ' a. d. iii. Kal. MaH.^ a form which cannot be explained gram- 
matically. 

This oTUe-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ad,in,eXi weve prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

531. [Whenl on what day ?] 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas OctobreSy Augustus 
was horn on the twenty-third of September (32 — 
9=23.) 

Claudius natus est Kalendis Augustis, Claudius was 
bom on the first of August, 

ClamdiuS'Obiit {or excessit) m. Idus OctobreSf Claudius 
died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 

Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xU* Kalendas Novem^ 
bres dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 
in the Senate on the 2Ut of October ? (38 — 12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 

Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas SextUes 



These forms are, Januarkis, Febntarius, Martius, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, 
(^nintllis (or Julius), Sextilis {or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Noy^m-^ Deosm- 
bris. 
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( :£;= Augustus<>) edixit, The Consul Jiased the electums 

by an edict for the third of August (6^— 8=s3.) 
In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendds Octobres 

comitiis dicta dies, The Ume of the elections is fixed 

for the twentyfourth and twenty fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas FebruariaSf 

We are ordered to come to Capua by sthe fifth of 

February. 

582. VOCABTTLAHY 72. 

r comitia, 5niin (ptoperly,* the assemblizig 
Elections, i ^^ ^^® people ' for the purpose of elect- 

( ing the consuls, Ac. dc). 
To my election | *<* mea comitia. (i. e. to the meeting at 

' I which I am to be elected or rejected). 

To suffer, sinSre,* e£v, sit ; pSti, ior, pasaus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittere. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. 

To compel, c5g8re, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, pridie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aec,). 

It is worth while, operae pietium est. 

633. (a) (Eng.) Instead of readings he is at play. 

{Lot.) He is at play, uHurtaa ht ought to read (quum debeaf). 
(6) {Eng,) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

(Lot.) He is growing poor, whereas he migM grow rich (quum posset). 

634. (c) (Eng.) Far from thxnJdng tMs^ I hold, Ac. 

{LaL) R is so far of that I should think this, that I hold, Ac. (tan- 
tum abest ut— ut," Ac.) 

Exercise 77. 
535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



d The months of July and August were called QuintiliSt Seaetilis respectively, 
( s= the Jifth ahd sixth month, reckoning from Maarch^ the old beginning oi the 
year,) tillthoae names were exchanged for Jidhu and Augvatus in honour of the 
first two Caesars. 

* Sinere is properly ' to let go^* * not to stop/ pali is, ' nf^ to proMbU *** sinere has 
foi' its immediate object the person actings pati the action itself: sinere is com- 
monly, though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. : paii by the aec 
with tn/fn. (D.) 

* Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satis&ciat Demos- 
thenes. Sometimes the second ut is omitted, the dauae having vix or etiam: 
'tantum abfuit ut Infiammares nostros animos: somnum vlx tenebamus.' 
(Cic Brut. 80.) 
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on the fifteenth of December. Caius was bom on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died ^ on the twelfth of August. Yiteliius 
was bom on the 24th of September ; or, as aojpne (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I belieye that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. .Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come*^ to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far firom believing any body (no mat- 
ter who he may he), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XHX. 

§ 67. Connection of Propositions hy the Relative, 

Imperative forms. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demofistrative with the conjunction and (and* some- 
times, but, for, therefore^ &o.) 

537. When in English such a clause as < they say,' < as — says,' 
dsc, is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
tive. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumlo- 
cutions : 
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(l)xThe imperat. of command by eura ut (take care to), 

fac ut {or fac only) with sulj. 
(2) The imperat. of proMMtUm by cave with stdj. 

(governed by ut omitted), or noU with.m/Ei»/ 

540. (a) (Eng,) Two and two make four : and if thU is granted, Ac. 
{Lot.) Two and two make four : \i which is granted, Ac. 
(6) (Eng.) Caius, iMo, they aay^ was killed at Lugdunum. 
{Lot.) Caii;8, -whom they report to have been killed, Ac. 

(c) {Eng.) CrassuB, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
{Lot.) Crassus, tohom Lucilius rqoorts to have never lavghed but 

once. 

(d) {Eng.) Narratives, by tphich, when we read them, we are affected. 
{Lot ) Narratives, vhu^ when we read, we are affected. 

(«) {Eng.) Success with ioA*cA, if it should fall to our lot, we should be 
dissatisfied. 
{Lot.) Success, if which* should fall to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 
(/) {Eng.) I did this ; on^if you bad not thwarted me, &c. 
{Lot) I did this ; tohom if you had not thwarted, Ac. 

641. [C. xuv.lO"* TTt^'and *wotild,* *wUl not' and Uoould not* nxe often 
principal verbs, to be translated by telle and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

will, would, we may substitute 

ia (are, Ac.) wHling, waa (were, Ac.) willing. 

642. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with s, ex ; psjb, pbo, in.) 

T^have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus laborare, or doldre. 

To cook with water, ex aqu& cttquSre ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regidne.* 

To be tired with a journey, e vi& languere. 

To live according to nature, e naturft vivSre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re me& est.h 

(To place) on a table, in mensft. 

For = owing to, eapeclaUy of ob- ) ^^^ ^, 

stacles, ) 

In comparison with him, prs illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis, is, e.i 

■ I III! I. .. I II I — .^_^^^^ 

f Cttra ut quam primum veniaw. Fac animo forti, magnoque «tt. Cave 
putes, or noli putare.— Such forms in English are, ' take care to,' ' be sure you^ 
'mind you,* Ac. 

9 In Latin, the relative must stand before ei. 

* Another noon will, of course, follow regione in the gen. 

h So, e republic^ est. 

i A. person is hUus when he i§ in safety ; eeatnu when he bdimg himifllf to 
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. Pro vlrili partem according to one's dnty or power as an individual {noi 
* with all one's might ') ; as far as an individual can. 

Pro re nati (according to the thing that has arisen) =^ according to 
dreumsUmcea, 

Pro eo ac mereor, according to my deaerta* 

Exercise 78. 

543. I for my part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be s&fe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to ttij deserts.. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by~ his slave. They answered 
that they would receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us ? Do not think that the soul is moftal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for^ if you 
believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memor). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be so, and is without cart (se-curus) or anxieiy on the subject. Hence * Ne sit 
Micuru8t qui non est iutuc ab hoste.' Of aoLvv^, warpec^ ineohmia^—aahua says 
the least (as it properly relates only to (exiatenec) ; aoapca more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; incohania the most of all, as it excludes not 
only oRftthila^n, but even the supposition of any injury or aUack, 
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table. I shall do what appears** best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak £>i 
sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On the Roman way of reckoning money. 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 

nummus, when it means a coinf sestertius is always meant. 

d.<i. 
645. A aedtirUttt ( ^ 1 3| or 3| cento) was not quite equal to hDoptnee 
English money. 

A aettertmm = a fhouaand sestertii : it was the name of a«um, not 
of a optn. 

546. Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. O^With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 

' hufidred thousand sesterces.^ 

Hence Seatertium tfemel • ^ * a hundred thousand sesterces.' - 

Sestertium decMtss tea 'hundred thousand sesterces' == a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium viciea =: 20 ' hundred thousand sesterces * = two 
million sesterces. Ac dc. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs bdow *tcn Hmesj' so many hundred thou- 
Band aesUrcea are meant. 

With numeral adverbs above and muUiplea of ' ten times,* throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of ^mUUtmM 
of aeaterees.* 

Thus, if 'sestertium aexcentiea* were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have ' 60 ^iUiona of aeHercea* for the 
siun. . . • 



£, 8m dm 

♦ A sestertium = 8 1 5| = 138 68. 
Sestertium semel = 8Q| 6 10 = 13873 60. 
Sestertium decUe^ eenties^ miUie»f &c. (that is, the multiples of aemel by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule :— For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the left hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinihm. Thus to get aeaterttuni milliea, since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given 
aeries to the right hand of 807. Hence miUies aeaterUum = 807291 = nearly 
•4,000,000 in whoU numbers. 
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With intermediate numerplai the sum is easily- ohtaioad bj 
rules :. Sestertium ' ^ vides = '2 mUUon, 3 huruind Aoumnd «•- 
tereesJ 

548. In this construction xesterHum is declined : 

Sestertium yicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

549. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the 
nunural before *mUlidn»* 1 must add a cipher in the tmiit^ place (In 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb^ that is to go 
with sestertium. Thus in -^2 miilioB sestorces,* by adding^ cipher in 
the uniti^ place to 2, I get 20, and vieies is the adverb required. 

550. (a)' Sex miUUms sedes conduxit, He Mred a house for six 

thousand (sesterces). 
(h) Sex sesteriia persolvit, He paid six thousiuid aesteroet. 
(c) In BestertU) mdes (splendide se gerens), On a fbitune 

of two million sesterces. 

551. VOCABULAET 74. 

Inheritance, hsrfiditas, Stis, /. 

To keep up a certa&i states splendide se gerere ; gess, gest. 

{BberGnus, i, m. (but if spoken in rrfw* 
ence to his master^ Bbertus. Thus 
Brutns^s Ubertus Is oiu qf Oim efalt 
Ubertini). 

foriundus: — ^noH Carthaglne, ssd oHL 
. . tituIiabSyracusis; 'bom^tCarthsga, 

- Dsseendsd from, < but of Sjrracuskn extraction ;' or * de- 

scended from a family that had for* 
merly lived at Syracuse.' . 
Meanly, sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a. certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Gains', who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. • On the 



k With ampUuB, phu^ mmu«, 4ftc; quam is often omitted ; the noun standhag 
in the case it would have stood in, if quam had been expressed. 8om$ttm§a 
however the ahUU, follows these adverbs. 

9 
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28rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received abput ten million sesterces. 



§ 69. On the divisian of the As : the method of reckoning frac- 

turns, interest^ dec. 



5S3. 



Af 

Deunx 
Dextans 

Dodransi 

Be8(bes8iB) 

Septunx 



^of an Am. 



SeiniB(8emiB8if)(-|^=:) ^ 
Quincunx f-s 

Triens (^=) I 

QnadrsnB (i^=) i 

SextanB. (i\=:) i 

Uncia y i*aJ 

554. These words were used to express the fractions set down 
opposite to their names. 

655. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly, Ases usura = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centuimae 
usum, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 



Aaes or oenteaimaB 


uaunB 


ss 


12peremt. 


Deunces 
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Dextantea 
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Dodrantea • 
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Beaaes 
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Septunces 
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Semiaaea 


* uauna * 
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Quincuncea 
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Trientea 


• 






4 


Quadrantea 








3 


Sextantea 








2 


UncisB J 


. 




w 


1 


BiruB centeaims =3 


r 24 per cent, and ao on. 



1 Dodrans = de-qnadrana. 
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556. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodranHa fuit, His 

height was five feet cmd three-fourths (five feet 
nine). 
(Eum) hseredem fecit ex dodrante, He Ufl, him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(3) Assihus usuris grandem pecuniam coUocavit^ He 
invested a large sum cf mimey at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to hiave lodged a large sum of money in the hands of ■> 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 

~~"^^"~~"^ -^^•™^«»— ^— ^^^— . ■ ' " .1 

B Apud aiiqaem ooUocare. 
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TABLE I.— GENDERS. 
Obf .— ilfcu. exceptions are in eapUals i fern, in the common type ; nnU. in tte£ict. 

(Third Dxclbnbiom.) 



. Ma», temUnaiionM. 

SS, OA, 08| 

St increasing^ 

o, tohen not dd, go, id. 



Principal Exertions. 

er)oad&ver- uber t 
iUr ver 

papSver verher 

or) arbor 

eajuor 

marnvar^ 

cor 
<f) compee reqoies 

merceiB legea 
. mergea tegea 

qiiies > €B9 
Of) cos 

d08 

09 Toaaia) 
o*(oris) 

icpoa 
fmelo» 
o) Cairo 
techo 



Fenim tcnttinaiions, 

do, po, io,» 
aa, 18, aus, 

■ eanot inereanng 
a impure 
Ga in hypemum. 

Principal Exceptiona. 



OBDO 
CABDO 
LIOO 
. M ARGO (f ) X 
1»)aMMI8 LAPI8 

AN6UI8(f ) MXM8M 
AXIS OBBIB. 

CA88I8(iB) PANI8 . 



do\ 

gpi 
•"1 



First Dbcl. Pern, 
except namea of men. 



Sxc. DXCL. (U8, xr) S 

iliiu.— except 

alvua 

domus 

humua 

vanniis 

pelaguBr 

virua 

vulgua (also m.) 



COLU8 PI8CIS 

CINIS P08TI8 

0RINI8 PVLVX8 
XI78I8 BANGUIS 

FA8CI8 T0BRI8 
FINIS {() ITKGU18 
FOLLXS VXCTI8 
FUNIS VBBMia 

IGNIS 
X) CALIX 
CODEX 
COBTXX 
GBBX 
POLLXX 
SXLXX (f ) 
tTHOBAX 
VXBTEX 

BiDENS (Aoe). 

8 im- { MONS 

pure I PONS 

FONS 

DENS BUDENS 

tHTDBOPS 
as) AS ELBPHAS 

vas (vasts) 
fas 
nefas 



Nevt, terminaiions. 

e, a, I, e, 2, n, 
ary ur, fia, 
Us monoayll. 



Principal Exceptloi 



OSAL 


SOL 


n)LIXN 


REN 


SPLEN 


PECTBN 


Ur) FUB 


FUBFUR 


TUBTUR 


VULTUR 


fi«) pecus (iidia) 


LEPUS 


fi. mono- >?:?•,<?) 



FOURTR DeCL. (vs) 

Mas. except 

acus 
idua (pi.) 
manua 
porticua 
tribua 



Fifth Decl. 

Pern, except 

dies (also Ptm. 
in sing.) 

MXRIDIE8. 



* Words in io that are not abstract nouna are mas, e. g. papilio, pvoio^ 
acipio, sEPTENTRio, sTELLio, 17NI0 (peail), with the numeral nonna tbrmio^ 
4UATERNX0, Ac. t Propcrly Greek words. 

: Those with (f), (m),^ are sometimes fem. and maa. reapectiveiy. 

f Greek wnms in ddua (exddua, methddus, ^.) tott/i dialectoa, dipthongns^ 
^, are finn* 
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These rules depend on the terminations; but some words hsre a 
particular gender from their meaning: " 

A. The names of maU persona and teinda, are masculine. 
B; The names of female pereonti couniries, iakmda^ fowtu, pikmUy and 
treeSf are fem. 
(a) But of Unona^ these are rfuu, 

(1) Some in o (caoTO, hippo, narbo, bulmo, PRusnro) : and 

(2) All plurals in i; vsii, DXLPHi. 
These are neuter t ' - « 

(1) An in ttm, ot plur. a ; (2) Those in e or tir of* the third} Pfw 
nesUj TSmr, 
{b) Of trees 9nd plania s . ' 

(1) Those in er (and manjr in us) oi the second are mas. ;• 

(2) Those in er, ur of the third lure neut. : aeer^ sUer, rio&ur, 4»e. 

C. Several are commmi : comes^ conjuXf cttstos, dux, hospes^jtaeniSf parmSf 
prineepSj saeerdos^ if*c. 



TABLE U.-^FbrftuUion of the Perfect and Supine, 

I. lijr The first syllable of diasyUaJble perfects and supines is tong^ if tl|e next 
■jrllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But Mven perfects have •Aar< penult : bibi, dedi, f idi, scidi, atSti, stiti, tttli. 

ip) Nine dissyllable supines have thort penult : datum, citum,* itum, litum, 
quxtum, ratum, rtltum, satum, situm. 

(e) Statum from sto is long, but from msto short \ and the compounda of sto 
that make stUwn have i : as praaiUum^ from pradare. Though tumoo has nStum^ 
its compounds that have Uum have l (cognosce, }sognVum). 

N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. First CoNJuaATioN [properly a caintracted conjugation ; ama-o, aimfil, 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supine, by 
• adding v, /, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o) ; amao-i ; am$/-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u: and form the sup. in Uum, after rejecting a, 
Cn!po, crSpui, crepitum. So ciibb, dtfmo, frico (also fric&tum), mJeo, 

stfno, tbno, Veto, s6co.(sectum)— jfivo, juvi, jutum 7 jttvatum7 

(3) Others form perf, in both of these ways. 

Disei^po, discrep&vi and discrepui, discrepatum (7). So inprSpo (ui, itnm 
prtferred) ; the compounds of neco^ and the obsolete pJico (fold). 

(But supplico, duplico, multiplico, only SVi, Stum : explico, exptam^ 
reg. ; unfold^ ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, dedl, datum {with a in dare, dabo, dabam, Ac.) ; sto, stSti, statum : but 
stare, &c. 



* From eieo^ to excite. Of the compounds several have are, Man, fiom the 
obaol. eio. 
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m» Sboond Conjvoatxon. 

Properly a contracUd coigiigation, but with the vowels open Ifi the first 
pen. alngular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; moae-is = mobfts, Ac.) 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine id tin Xtum. 

(Mon-eO| mon-ui, mon-l/um.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add o, in the- perC— eo, dyi, etum. 

Deleo, del&iri, delStum. Fleo, neo, and verbt formed froni bleo* {make 
to grow),, pleo (JUQ, and sueo (am aeeudomed). 

(3) Others form perf. from ropt of present, lengthening the vowd (if 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 

CaTeo, cSvi, cautum : fitveo. 

FOveo, fovi, fstum : mtfveo, voveo : ptfreo, ferteo (and ferbui) ; Con* 

rnveoy nivi and nizi. 
Prandeo (pransura), video (visum), s6deo (sessum), aMdeo.^ 

(4) Others form perf. in n. 

(a) p sounds. '{Any p^ sound with s^pa; but ba sometimes = a».) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbes, sorpsi, sorptum.' 
(fi) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is thrown away before «. Antf 
k sound with « =r x .*' ^ is to be treated as a A; sound.) 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. iifg^eo, indulgeo (indultum), /u^eo, mu^eo, 

tergeoj turgeo, urgw, torqueo (tortum). 
Augeo, aoxi, auctum : luceotfrigeo, higeo. 
(y) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before «.) 
Ardeo, arsi, ursum; rideio,, suadeo. 
', (^ Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before «.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : hsereo. 
(c) With rtdupUcalian, {t sound thrown away before a,) 

Mordeo, mbmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. ^ 
({) Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavifeus siim ; soleo, 

• solitussum. 
(if) The following have perf. in vii but do not form their supines in Hum, 
Doceo, doctum ; teneb, tentum ; mlsceo, miztum and mistum ; toneo, 
tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recent tum. 

IV. Thi»I> Cokjugation. 

(1) Perfect in i, added to root of present. 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, congmo, iiribuo, induo, luo (luiturus), 
m^hio, minuo, pluOj ruo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statUo, atemuoy sue, 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So sdlvo. 
. (/J) < sound thrown away before ^ in «ip. 

Mando,' mandi, mansum ; pando (passum, pansum rari), prehendo, 



■^Some of which luive oUaco in -pres. Aboleo, sup. aboUhmi adoleaco, 

aduUum. 
b UmgueOj langui! Uqueo, liqvi and licui. 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). . 

k c . g (ch). 

« ^ i -:-. t d (th). 
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scaindo ; and compounds qf cando {kmdU\ fando (iAnuQ, in emio, 
Jendo. 
(y) Bibo (bibi, bibltum) ; cudo (c&suin), digo, ltahb0jp8aUoyacitbo{acabi)f 
sfdoj vello (vulenim : also Viilsi), verro (versumd), vertq (versum), vSbo 
(visum). 
(J) (Short vowel of root lengthened-^ changed into d inpeifi) 
■Cap-io, cepi, caption : &cio, jScio, ago, edo (dsum), Smo (emptum), USgo 

(lectum), fodio (fossum), fugio (fugitum). 
{m) (n or m, by which the present has been lengthened from a timpUr 
. root, rejected.) ' 

<retaining«Aor^ vowel) findo (fid), f-Ydi, Qssum : scindo (scxd). 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into e.) 

Frango, fra^, fregi (fractum) ; fundo, fud (f usum) ; Unquo, liqu, lie 
. (iiqui, lictum) ; rumpo, ruj) (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
• Percello, perculi, percuisum ; siato, stiti, stltuiu. 
.(0 With reduplication. 

' Cado, cScidi, casum ; csedo, c6(^di, cssum ; cano, cScini, cantom ; cMo^, 
cr§didi, creditum ; pa^go (pag), pSpigi, pactum : parco^ pSperci, par- 
citum or parsum ; pario, pSpSri, partum ; pello, pSpuli, putoum ; poulo 
pependi, pensum ;. pungo, pupiigi, punctum; posco, pttposd; tango 
(tag), tetrgi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum i tundo 
tiUiidi, tilsum. So the compounds of do ; condo, dbdOf reddOf Ac. 
condtdif condftum, &c. 

(2) Perfecting, 
(v) p sounds. (X^ Anyp sound with siapss with /, pt,) 

Giubo, glupsi, gluptum : nubo, sctibo, carpo, rCpo, scalpo, tcnlpo. 
{ff) k raunds, Including those In ^ ^ and ct {Any k sound with « is « ; 
with/, rf.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum ; sugo, tSgo, fingo (fictimi), tinge, ungo ; ango 
figo (fizum), jung6> lingo, mingo, mungo, mango^ pingo (pletnm)| 
plango, stringo (strictum), iSgo, (tico, duco, coquo, trXho,« VSho. Add 
compownds of stingue ; exstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, nezo {also nexui), pecto. 
(t) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before s) 

C5mo, compsi, ooniptum ; dSmo, pr5mo, sCimo, contemno. 
(<) t sounds. (< sound thrown away before s : vowel, if «Aori;' lengthened.) 
Claudo, dausi, clausum ; divide, divisi, dlvTsum : laedo, lUdo, plandOi 
rade, r5do, trudo : mitto (misi, missum). — Compounds qf vido. 
(X) A;.sounds. (the k sound thrown away.) 

iSpargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo^ t^go. 
(/<) t sounds, {ds changed into sss) cSdo, cessi, cessum. 
(y) Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into s before s,) 

G6ro, gessi, gestum : uro, prCmo (pressum) 
{0 Compowids qf specie {behM) ending in spicio make spezi, 



4 verri versum poetical. Z. 

• A seems to have had originally a Aoni sound. Thne Ajmm for xn^ and 
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7%>n in ]icio from Jacio {entice) except eliclo, make lexi, lectiim, 

Diligo, dilexi, 4ilectam : intelligo, negbgo. 

Cfol-, e-, di-, 8C-, ligp, toith perlego, prielego, haveperf. I6gi* 

(3) Verbs with perf. in ui. / 
(e) Without cl^ange of root. 

&Io, alnl, Hitum (and altum) : colo (cuhum)j consiQo (consoTtum), 
mSlo J occulo (occultum), rato, ndlOt malo; compounds of cello (rush ; 
shoot forth) ; frgmo,. gemo, frafnw, vomo, gigno, (gen, gCnui, ^ni- 
tum) ; raplo, rapuii raptum ; aOpio, elicio« compeaeo, diapeacOy depso 
iaUo depstum), pinao {aUo pinai, pistum) ; sterio {also »terti).-i-Cbm- 
jNmiifb q^ aero (to c^mecQ, serui, aertum^, 
(») With change of root. 

MSto, messui, measum; p5no^ pttsui, pttsytum; cemo,r prdvi, cir9^. 
turn ; lino, levi (livi rare)^ litum ; siho, siyt, situm ; spernO, sprSTl, 
spretum ; stemo, straVi, stratum ; s6ro, s£vi, sStum ; tero^ tiivi, 
tiitum. 

Cresco (ere), crfivi, cr^tum ; nOsco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
(p) Verbs forming perf. in art, as if they had roots ending in k sound or A. 

Fluo, fluxi, fluzum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in tt>I. 

(er) Peto, petlvi, pi^tftum * cttpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, ihceaso. 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
(r) FldOi f isus sum (coufidQ, diflgdo). 



Fero, ttfii, litum. 
Tollo, susttfli, subUtmn. 

T. FOVSTR COKJUOATION. 

(1) Perfect In I. 

(a) Venio, yfinl, ventum; comperio, compSri, compertum. iSbreperio. 

(2) Perfect in ui. 

(fi) Salio, salui, saltum ; apSrio, bpSrio, Smicio (amicui 7). 

(3) Perfect in ai. 

Farcio, £usi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum) ; • 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; seniio, sensi, sensujn. 

VI. DXPONENTS. 

SxcoKD CoNJuoATiow. Fatcor, fessus ; liceor, licitus ; mSreor, me- 

ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rXt'us; tueqr, tuittis; 

v8reor, yeritus. 
Thibd CoNJuoAfiON. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com- 

plector, complexus; divertor, dlversus; *(^ P^^^^i^^^^i rSvertor;) 
. expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fhiitus and fructus ; fiingor, functus ; 

grSdior, gressus: inv^hor^ invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus; 

Itfquor, Ibcutus; mbrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus ;. nascor, natiis: 



■ • 

t Properly, to aeparate. In the sense of <o sm, it has neither peif. nor sop. 
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nitor, i^fius, nizus; obliviscori oblittis; paciscor, pactua; paaoor, 
pastua; pXtior, paaaus; pritificiscor, profectua; quSror, queatua; 
aequor, adcdtua : ulciscor, iiltua ; utor, Qaus. 
FovBTH Conjugation. Adsentior, adsenaua: experior, expertua; 
raStior, mensua; oppSriOr, oppertus; ordior, oraua; tfrior, ortua.ir 

VII. (3^ se in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or atate.) 

Inchoativts In 9co have no perfect^ but that (in ut) of the root, Thia 
would hardly be considered i!^eKrperf|^t, 4idnot aome of those formed 
firom nouns take a perfect in ui, though ho verb in eo occurs. 

VIU. ,In compound verbs (1) a, <s, of the root often become t, sometimes 
e : (2) e of the.root often becomes t : (3) the reduiplkation. of. the root ia 
dropt, except in prscurro and the compounda of posoo and diaco. 



9 Tbe preoent foUowa the fftird; but 2 aing. orirU or oririt. 

9* 



\ 






TABLE 



or 



DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM 



^e. 



EirouBH. 

1. TovandL > 
BalbuB ana I. ) 

2. Says that he has noi^ sinned. 
Says that he has never, dte. 

3« He promises to eome. 

He hopes to Ixpe. 
He undertakes to do it. 
He pretends to fte mad (16). 
4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, &c. satisfaction : satis- 

factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on honeback. 
6*. It is a breach of duty. 

7. He sends the most ftdthful slave he 

has. 

8. He was t^^rs^ to do this, > 
(Or)He was theJlrstv>hod!dihia, S 
iSb, He was the only one vho did it. 

9. fi^ucAisyour temperance, 

Or, Hw your uniot temperance. 



Latin. 

( I and you, 

^I and Balbns. 

uenieo (negat) that he has sinned. 

Denies that he has ever, Ac, 

He promises thai ni vriU come {ace with 

inf.) 
He hopes that he ahaU Hee (ooe. with 

inf.) 
He undertakes ihat he wQl do U (oec. 

with inf.} 
He pretends thai he ia mad (oec. with 

if^,: pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( := according to) one's 

thought or . intention {ex eententid 

na»igare.) 
Ex eenteniUtJ 

To fight from (ex) a horse.b 
It is againet (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he baa the 
most faithful. 

He the first (person) did this (66). 

He alone did it {aotue fecit). 
Which is your temperance. 
W't^Uch temperance you are. 
Fkn- ( = in proportion to) your tem- 
perance (66). 



^ Obs. Says not should not be translated by nego unless it is in answer to an 
actual or virtual question. When the not is closely cOnnectedVlth the foOowhig 
verb, it should be translated by non. 

b Ex eqtds, If more persons than one are spoken of. 



TABLE OF D1FFEE£NC£S OF IDIOM. 



10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 



15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 



ENeUBH. 

As Jar oM I know. 
It's all over with 

To make the same boast. 

To make the same promise. 

To make many promises. 

To vtier many nJsehoods. 
To take by storm. 

That nothing . . . 

That nobody . . . 

That never . . . 
[This is only when < that' intHH 
duces a jmrposeJ] 

No food is so lieavy a» twt Ip 6e di- 
gested, Ac. 

He is 90 foolish ae to think, Ac 

She never saw him wWunU calhng 
him, Ac. 

He could scarcely be restrained 
Jrom tfwowingf Ac 

I left nothing undone to appease 
him. 

I cannot but, Ac 



19. I will not object to your (ioui^ i<. 
20. 



21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

2^ 
28. 
27. 

28. 



It cannot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

r.Nothing prevents him from do- 
J ing it. 

] So, nothing deters him from do- 
I ing it 
It was owing to you ffuU I did not 
succeed. 



By sea and land. 
C To be within a very little of . . . 
i Or, But a little more and . . . 
Nottobefiirfrom. 

I almost think,^ ) -^ 

I don't know whether, \^^' 
To take away any one's lim. 

The city qf Rome, the island of 

Cyprus. 
He did thisoA (or token) Ck>nsal. 
( I may go. 

} I am permitted to go. 
I ought to do it. 
I ought to have done it 



Latih. 

I may know (quod aecniii). 

It is done concenung (oefMmeiC 

To boast the same t&ns (59). 

To promise the same thtog (S^ 

To promise > ««-.„ as.*— 
Tofe ^manythmgi. 

ThJ^tipteceaui by foioe(pervim 

ezpugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne ^tiid). 
Lest any body (ne qui*). 
Lest ever {ne vnquam). 



Ko food is so heavy but (qum) U tnoy 

be digested, Ac, 
So fooQsh that he tkmke (uf), 66, dL 
She never saw him, but (qum) she 

called him, Ac 
He could scarcely be restrained butthai 

(quin) he ehouLd throw (88). 
I left undone {mraUrmieC) nothii^ 

that I should not (^uin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that (Jar 

cere non poenan gttin)f Ac 
I will not object but that {reeueabo 

quin) you should do it 
It cannot be (JUrt) but that (quin) tbs 
^ soul is immortaL 
Nothing prevents (obdaf) 5y ukiek he 

should the leae do it {qutnninue faciat). 
Nothing deters him by whiek he shoukl 

<^2e9«doitr99). 
It stood throu^ you by which I should 

the lesa succeed {per ie eteUt quomi- 

nttf, Ac, 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but thai . . . 

[minimum abesse (impere.) quin.] 
Hand multum > ab«i«» 
Hand procul J '°^"- 

Hand scio an ; nescio an, Ac 

To snatch awav life to ( := Jrom) any 

one (vitam aUcui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( = being Consul) did this. 
( To me it-is-penmtted (Ucei) to go 

It benoveth me (oportet me) to do it 
It behovef h me (opartwi) to do it (126). 



« Baud §do an, neseio on, dubUo an, may be followed by the n^sfoHMi^ ntmct 
tOiHt nuUutt nunquam, or by the forma that JoUow negatives, quiequamt quic- 
quam, ulhu, vnquam. Baud edo an nemo approaches nearer to a denial than 
haud ecSo an qutequam, (Q.)— But Ciosro and his oontemporartM never omit 
thenegatlye. {McUthid, Bmd, €to.) 
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EirausR. 
89. I am at leisure to read. 

30. I have need of food. 



r makiqg'haate. 

t tion. 

31. How many are there ofycuJ 
How many are there qfiu? 
Three hundred ofu» are come. 

Yery many ofuhick . . 

32. Some mock/o^rc approve. 

33. Om was a Greek ; Hu other a ^o- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in hi» ab- 

sence. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against > 

Caius. W 

To bring an action against a Y 
man for bribery. 5 

To prefer a charge of immorali- 
ty against Caius. 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is diaracteriaiic of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It isybr ... 

It demandef orre^utrM, firmness. 
It ahowBf or betrcttfe, weakness. 
Any msm may do it. 
It is not every man who can, &c. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. 
To bring under his dominion. 

41. To be capitally condemned. 
To be acquitted of acapital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare tilings together. 

44. To threaten a man with death. 
46. To prefer death to iriavery. 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Latik. 

There-is-leisure (vacat) to me to read 
(154V 

(1) '^There is to me a business with 
food {prep, omitted). 

(2) Food is a business to me. 
C (the matter) being hoMtenr 

ed. 
(the matter) being con- 

suited. 
(the matter) promptbf 
, done (177). 
How many are ye 1 (auot eetie?) 
How many are we ? (quot tumus?) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who' are \^^^' 

J very many. 

Which very many (quas plurima) . . . 

Others mock; others approve (alii— 

alii). 
The other was a Oreek; ffu offurti 

Roman (alter- alter). 
So (adeoi loving of, Ac. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being absent yfaa condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person 
(reus) of a capital matter (187). 

To make a man an accused-person of 
bribery (gen.) ; or, about bribery (de). 

To make Caius an accused-person 
(reus) about morals (de moribus: 

To make a man surer of a plan {certio- 

rem facere). 
Without {expers, adj.) aU danger . 
It is (a mark) of . . . 
It is (the duty) of . . . 
It is hhe duiracter, privilege, 4bc.) of. • 
It is (a thing) of ( = for) firmness. 
It is (a mark) of weakness. 
It is any man's (task) to do It. 
It is not every man^s (tcuk) to do k 

(non eujusvis est), Ac. 
It is {the conduct) of a wise man. 

i:^ Words in brackets to be omitted. 
To make of his own dominion {s^tm 

dUitmis facere). 
To be condemned of the head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me with you. 
To compare things amongst (pi 6#- 

tweeitC) themselves (inter se) 221 (c). 
To threaten death to a man (222). 
To reckon slavery after deatli (servitv- 

tem mox^ posthabere, 227). 

(or, as in Eng., with anUponer^, 



t JEqui boni fecere : in bonam partem aoolpera. 
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46. To surround the city with a wall. 
To besprinkle a man with praises. 
To put on a garment. 

To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, Ac. 

To obstruct {or cut off) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut off the supplies of the 
Gauls. 



47. I have a book. • ' 

1 have two books. 

**• J2!fjr/ ^to the udtttliM of 

Cssar. 



To send 
To set out 



49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fieiult. 



60. To be a reproach^ or disgraoefol. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. . 

Obs. 'How* before the adj. must 
be *guaniua* in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at Cesar's feet J 

6^ Caius would say ... 

Caius used to say . . . 
63. I fear that he will come. 

I fear that he tciU not come. 
64^ The war against Pyrrhus. 

Connection vdth Pompey. 

KeBt from labours. 

Wrongs done to Caius. 

65. He did It that he might tfu more 

easily escape. 

66. To make Cesar retire. 

67. It M becoming.'to (or in) an orator 

to be angiy, Ac. 
SOf it is unbeeoming to (or' in) an 
orator . . . 

68. This victory .cott them many 

wounds. 



Latin. 

To give-round (cireumdSrt) a wall to 
- the city {or as in Eng.]. 

To besprinkle' (aspcrgcre) praises to 
man I or as in Kng.y 

To clothe (induet:e) myself with a gar- 
ment ; or to put-on {induerc) a gar- 
ment to myself. 

To strip {exuere) the enemy ojf their 
camp, baggage, Ac. (abU 233. 

To shut-up (inlerdudere) flight to the 
enemy (233). 

To shut-up {vntcrdudere) the Gauls 
from their supplies (abl. commeatu). 

There is a book to me. 

There are two books to m^ (238). 

To set out. 5 "*<*<*^-)- 
(Auxilio venire, mittere, profieisci.) 
To give/or a present (dono dare). 

(Culps, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To hefdra reproach (opprobrio esse). 
To be for a great advantage (magns 

tttilitati esse). 
To he for a hatred (odioesse), 
■ (So impedimento. honori^ Ac, esse.) 
Quanto odio est ! (ttow odious it is !) 



[Se Cssari ad pedes projicerei or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note ). 
Dicebat, 

I fear Ust he come (ne veniat). 

I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 

The war of Pyrrhus 1 

Connection of Pompey I /j^.^.^ 

Rest of labours ( ^«««w«- 

Wronffs of Caius J 

He did this, by vcMch (9110) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Caesar should retire {far 

cerey or ejficere ut^ Ac). 
It becomes an orator to be angry, Ac. 

{oratorem decet). -> 
{Or€Uorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood ^ to them at many 
wounds (nbl.), 236. 
[Compare the Eng. * this stood me in 
a large sum.'] 

Almost nobody {rumo fere) 249. 

• Or, ns non veniat 

' This notion is probably th^t of a debt standing againtt a man in hii credi- 
tor's books. 



69. Hardly any body. 
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Emolish. Latin. 

60. Make a bad, Ac. use o^ Ac (It hadiy (273). 

61. He desenres to be loved. He is a aesemng person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 
276. 

62. ^o inflict punishment on a man. To aifect a man with punishment <276) 

(aliquem pceni afficere). 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory To triumph concemipg {de) the Ghtuls. 

over the Gauls. , ^ 

64. A blessinff on > your Be thou increased in valour (macte 
Good luck, or success to > valour. virtvle tato : voe, for nam. 280). 

Gk) on in your valour ! {Plur. macti esU .0 

66. You are envied, spared, favoured, // i« envt^ (spared, uvoured,an8wered, 

answered, Ac. Ac.) to you (290). 

66. I don't know when the letter will I don't know when it will be (qnando 

be written. fuhtrum stt) that (u/) the letter be 

written (290). 

67. It »eem». it Boid, Ac. that Caius has Caius aeemsy ie saidj Ac. to have retired 

retired. (nearly always). 

68. We haipe toaUekl^ com^ Ac. It hu been walkedf come, Ac. (that is, 

by ta : ambulatum, ventum est). 
[Tms is onl^ an ooctuUnuU and jxmnbU 
construction,] 

69. To have reigned above six years. .To be reigning nis seventh year. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. Before Caiua OmatU (ante Qaium con- 

sulem). 

71. He went to a aehool at Naples, He went to Naples to (vrep.) a sdiool. 

72. We should all praise virtue. Virtue is to-be-praiaedby all {laudan- 

da}. 
A time to play. A time of playing. 

Fit to carry burdens. Fit for burdens to be carried {fineribuM 

geatandie idoneus). 
He is born (or inclined) to act. He is bom (or inclined) for acting {ad 

- agendum). 
Prepared to take up arm*. Prepared for {ad) arma-to-be-taken-up. 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing. During drinking, playing, Ac. (inter 

Ac. bibendunif huuBnauiny Ac.) * 

To be able to pay.' To be for paying (solvendo esse). 

To be equal to bearing the burden. To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 

Tb tend to the preservation of lib* To be of liberty to-be-prtaerved (eon- 

erty. aervondte libertatia eaae), 

74. I JuxDe to do another page. Another page is to-be-done. 

I will have it done. I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo Sci- 

endum). 

75. He gave them the country to dwell He gave them the country to be dwelt 

in. in (habitandam). 354 

76. I go to oonauU Apollo. I go tntending'to-ccnault (consultuma) 

ApoUo (354). 
C Balbus, Lavmium being left, Ac. 

77. Balbus hamng l^ Lavinlum, Ac. < Balbus, when he had lelt Lavinium, 

C Ac. 
(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum rellquis- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 

78. From the foundation of Rome. From Romefounded (a Romft conditf). 
From the OM^rucfion of Jerusalem. From Jeruaalem dea^vyed {W). 
The honour of having aaved the The honour of the aated kmg (aerpat^ 

king (of the king's oreMreo^tim). regie decus). 

79. He does it without radbing othera. He does it, not robbing othera. 

Be goes away without your per- He goes away, you not perceMtig it (ti 
eemng it, non aentiente). 
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Em«usb. 

They eondemnhim witheuthmuring 
. him. 

80. 1 have eompleted the work. 

1 see plainly through hie design. 

81. I heard him mg". 
I saw him iboIk. 

82. jyuUanly. 
And that too. 

By a good man U it truB, but an 
unlearned one. 

■ Literature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A Bia,Ye.qfmme, 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we a20o wish 

happy. 
8T. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles, o^ John. 

89. Enery opiohn thai, Ao. 
Every man who. 



9a On« Balbus. 

91. One TUBS onsyrnjiOMther anoth- 
er. 
Diflferent men run different ways. ^ 
Some run one way, others anothei. 



d2. Thefte«<men4iJt0^«, ^. 
Wddtn snares are awayi', Ac. 



All the wisest men. 
93i These are hardUtwmd, . \ 

There i» d^fieul^ in oBoUUng f 
■ these. J 

BAhofthegreatettdyfleuUyinau*' 
peeHng, 
94. He Is too proud to steal.. 

86. 1 armed Uisgrmiett forces lemUd. 



Latot. 

They condemn him unheard {kunuU- 

twn). 
I hare the work completed {opue aba»- 

ItUian habeo), 364. 
I haye his design seen through (per- 

spectum habeo). 364. 
I heard him singmg, 
I saw him wallnng (361). 
That ai length (is demum). 
Et Of itque, idemque. ' 
By a good man that indeed, but an un- 

lei^rned one (a bono ilhqmdem. Yiro, 

sed — , or sed tamen, 383). 
LiteraturCi nor that of-a-common-kind 

(neceee vulgares). 
' My slave :' or * a certain one out of 

(quidam ez) my slaves.' 
He took away /rom me (miht) all care. 
That Medea (Medea iOa), 
Those whom we love, the mane (eos- 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure {neado 

quidabecurC). 
I know natwhat chance (neseiio quiM car 

eua). 
Disturbed Iknownot what {neecio^uid 

conturbatus). 

Henry, Charles, John. 

Henry, and Charles, and John. 

P%<9^€r opinion {qtuecunque opinio). 
Who^er {quzaquie). 

(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever^ when the 
notion of every is emphaHc). 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men nm anofher way (or other 

ways). 

lahiiB—aUua (or some adv» derived 

from alitut).] 
Each beat man, Ae. ^optimus quisi^ue). 
Eadi hidden snare, Ac. (but quiaque 

may be used in the plur. when a auba. 

is expressed in this construction : oc- 

cuJiiaainuB qu^eque insldis). 
Each wisest roan {doctiaaimva qtdamu.) 
These are avoided with diffleuUy (diifi- 

cile). 

{DtMeiliua, dfjfflcUlime, when reqidr- 

He auapeeta wiA ffie greateat dijffleuUy 

(difficiUime) 
He is prouder ffum that he (quam ut or 

guam qui with subj.) should steaL 
I armed forces (as gnat) aa ffugreateal 

I could (quam maijmis potui oo- 

Ptas). 
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Ekoush. 

96. Am grttU a difference aa there can 

poetibly be. 
The greaUH poeeibie difference. 

97. I liave been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

98. When I take my journey, I will 

come.- 
When I have performed this, I will 

come.- 
When he ie conuj he will tell us. 
When you wiek to play, remem- 

hereto play fair. 
As you 0010, so will you reap. 
I wiU do it, if 1 can. 

99. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What ^wU 1 do 1 
What am I to do 7 
What can I do? 
yVhyekouldlreiaU? 
WhattMwI todol 
What ahouid 1 have done 7 
What ought I to have done? 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. 1 remember to hxtoe read. 

103. It would liave been better. 

104. iVb painter. 

This does notai aU terrify me. 

105. Even this is not just, unlese it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brace. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question, 

108. I have nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found eoarcefy any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abound neither in sil- 
ver,- run* in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write vnth, 

109. [Constructions with the relative.^ 

(1) Some persons think : or there 
are some who think, Ac. 

(2) You have no reaeon (eatu«, occa- 
9iont need, dke.) to hurry. 



Latin. 

A difierence ae-^reat-aa the grtatetteon 
be ^quanta maxima potest esse). 



I am a long time already deairing (jam' 




They were a- long time already prepar- 
ing (413). 

When I akaU take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I «/iatt Aape performed this, I 
will come. 

When he ahaU hate comef he will tell us. 

When you ahall %nah to play, remem- 
ber to plav fair. 

As you akaUaoWi so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I ahaU be able. 

They nothing else than laugh (^ihU 
aiiud quam ridenf), 

duid faciam 7 

Cur hsc Tiarrem? 

Quid facerem ? (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It waa better (utilius or satius fuU *). 

(Often) nemo pictpr. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me ter- 

ret). 
Even this is ao just, if it is voluntary 

{ita justum , , . . at est, ^c). 
He was more pruden t than braver (pru- 

dentior quamfortior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo agitur. 
I have nothing which 1 may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, wftftA 

I may censure. 
Men who abound In silver, who in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, with which one may write (478). 

There are some who think {atibj,: 

Sunt qui putent, Ac). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {nihil eat 

quod Jeatinet^. 
(or) There is not (anv thing, for) which 
' you should hurry {nan eat 9110a, dkc.). 



• So, aaiia, par, reetum, Jualum^ idoneum, opUmwn, eonamtaneum, nuitua, 
mgtduM, rettiuM, oaHua erat— fuit— Aierat. 
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(3) He was despised by them, 'for He was despised by thein» to/io mw 
Hutu saw through biln* through him (^ui with «tti^.>« 

(4) He deserves to be loved. He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, out cantiwr ; or 
quern anus. So, .mdignus est, 911* 
anutur : or^ quejn ernes.) 

(5) He'ls not a proper person to be He is not a proper person toho thouJd 
received. - ht reqeived {or^ whom you should re- 
ceive). 

(6) None* am ao good aa neyer to No ope is so good who never sins 
•sin. i^ubj.). 

(71 Of such a kind thai we can neg- Of such a kind /or the sake of which we 

• lect duties for their sake. can neslect duties. 

(8). Too short' to bo the whole li£B Shprter than tj^ueh can be (quam qum 

-of man. - '. sit' or possit esse).theiyhole life of 

. ' .' ' man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so I am not Uutl (person) who. can believe 

'fMi8li,,8imple, credulous, 4tc.)- 93 (w qiii diiedam). . 
to believe .this. 

(10) Who- am' I thai my writings Who am I whose writings' should be 
should be honoured thjos 7 . . honoured thus 7 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue They sent- ambassadors who^umldsue 
lor peace. for peace (qui pacem peitreni). 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, Ac.) He deserves praise, &c. who aid this 
J^ Aavpi^ done this. {8ubj.)i. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who O me miserable, who though &c. (qui 
thought, 4c. with suhj,) 

(14) How few there are who, do. Quotusquisque est qui . . 1 (withnc^.) 
UO.ln censuring them you censure' f^Tien you eenswe them, you censure 

me. - me (guum with indie.), 

111. It is many years since he was first There are many years when 7u is in 
in my debt. .' - - my debt (quum in meo«ere est). 

I congratulate you onyour influ- . I cotigratulate you, when you avail so - 
ence with Caius. much with Gains (quumy generally 

. ' quody tantum vaies apud Caium). 
I don't like to be abused. I am not abused willingly (Hbrnter, 

491). 

112. A mortal body must necessarily It is necessary that -a mortal body 

perish. . should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire (or interest) 
■ necessef est.] 
There is no living pleasantly. It cannot be.liped pleasantly (504). 

113. In addition to this, he is blinds Hither is added, that he is blind (hue 

. . acced-it,ebat, &c. uti^). 513. 

114. He accused him of having betrayed He accused him that (quod) he had be- 

the king. trayed the king (sitbj.). 

His having spared the conquered, It (or *ihis,* * that^) is a great thing, 

is a great thing. that (quod) he spared the conquer^ 

(indie?). 

He praised (or blamed him)ybr He praised (or blamed) him fAo/ (quod) 

having done this. he had done this (swbj.), 520. 

115. Many persons admire poems wi^-- Many persons admire poems, nor vn- 

out understanding them. • derdand them (520^. 

Tou cannot be ruined witiiout You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 

ruining others. others (lUnon with subj.). 521. 

116. Instead of reading, he is at play. He is at play, whereas he ou^hi to be 

reading (9uum (/e&«a<). 

f This necesse is an old adj. used lii the neut. gender only, 
f More commonly ^upcf. 
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Emolish. Latin* . .. 

IiuUad qf growing, ric4 (as he- He is growing poor, wbereas A«.fii^^ 

might) no is growing poor. growri<!h (ouumMtMO. 

Flat from tkmJanjg Um^ I hold, It is soiar o^that I shbuld think this, 

Ac. . . • . that, Ac. 

(Tantiim abest jit:^^— ut). 533. 

117. iifu2(but,.Ac0if<^i8ffrantsd. If wAi^ is granted. 

Who^ they say f wat killed. ; Whom tHej report to tunre been killed. 

WhOi as V. says, was killed. . If^om B. reports to hkve b«eii killed. 

^ tfAio^ when we read^fttftiiy we' TI%ieA wl^en we read, we are affected, 
are affected. 

Donotthink. ... . i f fSS^'ffiWJSi- 

Take cajre to do it. ' Cut^ ut fiusias. . 

Be 9ur* to be i or mind f on wtt, Pfic.vJl tiMs ot^Joc oi»* ' 



. . • ♦ • 



• • 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

1. Whin must lUni, her^ them {ke^ «A^ <^)) be translated by fut ? and.Aw, har, 

Us, theira, by autte? (When the prbnoon and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. C. i. 12.) 

2. When is the perf. in a sentence with ,*iktU^ .to be translated by the preaeni 

infinitive? (When the action or state expressed by the perf. is not to 
be described, as over before the time referred to by the principal verb. 
C. IX, 13 ) 

3. When most * aJunUd ' ^e translated by the praaeni infinitive 1 (When it does 

not express duty or a future event.^ C. iii. 13.) 

4. When are TDoutd, ^undd, BigadoS' the future?' (Aftec past tenses. C. 

W.16.) '• ; 

6*. When should < thing^' be expressed 1 (When the mas. and the neut. of the 
adjec. are of the siame form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with .the ablatives of the personal j^onounsl (After, 

and as ohe word with, them. C. vi. 26,) 

7. When a preposition follows a v^rb, ho'w may you help your judgipiBnt-in 

determining whether the prepoaiiion.^yeB a tranaitiv^ aefiae to the vcrby and 
Upnhahly to be translated by the trucparaUd .preposition of a eompound' 
verb 7 . (By trying whe^erthe preposition clings to the verb inthe passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 
& Is ^for^ before a noUn and the infin, to be translated 7 (No!) What i» the 
cons^ction'? (Accus. with infin. t). viii. 38.) 

9. What are *as' and *bu£* often e<]tuivalent to 7 (Relatives. G. qe. 45, and 

43 (a).) * ' . 

10. How is yauok^ often used in English "? (To express me.) How is it then 

to be translated 7 (By tantus, C. x. 45.) 

11. When '<^' stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin 7 (No. C. zi. 47, note.) 
- 12. What tense is * J am come ' 7 (Perf. definite of the active voice.)~what, * / 
waa come ' 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the pert <Ksti»e with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion^ C. xii. 57, note.) 

13. When' a verb aeema to govern two accusatives, hy whAt-prepoaitum is one of 

them often governed 7 (By 'to.' C. ziii. 60.) 

14. When must ^that—^not^ be translatedby ul mm instead of ne? and thai 7ut- 

botfy, that nothings Ac.^ by ui nemOi ut nihil, respectively 7 (When thai 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a * «o' or 
*mcA* goes before it. CX ziv^ 77.) 

15. How must the Kng. fui. be translated after verbs of fearing? (By the pret. 

aubj. C:xv. 96.) 



• To judge of this, try whether you ean turn the verb with ahotdd Into the 
participial substantive. "It is strange that you ahmdd say so." What is 
•traogel Your M^ifl^ so. 
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lis* Yfhest are 'who'* and *vffUdi* dependent interrogativea 1 (Afterwords of 
oBkingf knomngi doubting, tdUng, Ac. C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Does < may* ever stand for eon? *■ might *' for amid 7 (Yes. C. xvii. 131.) 

18. When is the ptrf. inftn. to be translated by the prea. infn.7 (After mighty 

could, ought, Ac,, when the action is not to be described as ooer before the 
time-referred to. C. xviii. 131.) 

19. When are * qf you,' * qf vm* dbc., not to be translated after nnmerals, super- 

latives, Ac.7 (When aU are spoken of. C. xix. 175.) ' 

20. Is an English «u6«^aiiffoe ever used o^^n'tf/y? (Yes.) Where does it then 

stand 7 . (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated 7 (Giene- 
rally by an adj,: sometimes by ex, de with a eubst. C. xx. 4234.) 

21. For what does * what ' sometimes stand 7 (For how, or how-great.) When 

must * what ' be translated by ^quam ' 7 (When it stands for < hot6 ')— when 
by * quarUuM 7 (When it stands for how-great, C. xzi. 242.) 

22. When are */or ' and ' a« ' to be untranslated 7 (When the noun that followr 

can b^ placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. C. xxii, 
255.) 

23. When must *oru,* *ttbo,* Ac, be translated by dtttrHntiive numerals 7 (When 

they stand for <one a-pieee,* Ac. C. xxiii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a futurejBvbjvxwtvDe in the pasrive yerb 7 (futurum 

sit, esset, Ac, iit . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 

take care nt^ to use for it.7 (The part, in dus, with aim, eaaem, dkc. ' C. 
xxiV. 287.) 

26. What is * that ' often used for after an expression of time ? (For on which ; 

the akl.. of relat. C. zxv. 308.) 
29. Is that which is inform the preaent participle act. in ing, always a partidpU 7 
(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial aubalanJlioe 7 ' (When it gocema, or to governed, in- 
. stead of merely agreeing.) To whait parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial aubstantive correspondl {The Infin, tind Gerund.) Can the 
participial aubatantioe ever be translated into Latin by a participle 7 and 
ifao, by what participleT— (Yes, by the participle in dua: but the part, 
in dua must not govern the. substantive, but agru with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds \o the prepcfiition governing the partieipial 
aubataniive. C. xxvi . 330.) 

27. Into what construction must *have' before an infinitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin 7 (Into the form * ia, or are, to be^.') 

(I have to do three more pages = Three more pages are to be done by me. 

C. XXVII. 336.) 

28. What does *iatobe done ' generally niean 7 (Necessity, fitness, or intention. 

Does *iatobe done ' always mean neeeaaiiy, Jitneaa, or inienHon 7 b (No. 
C. xxviii. 336.) 

29. What does 'iatobe,* dbc., mean, when it doesiurf signify neceaaUy, Jitneaa, or 

intention7 {Ana. Possibility.) 



b This ia what iatobe done by all who wish to please the king. {Neeeaaity.) 
This iatobe done to-morrow. (intetUion.) 
This ia tobedona, if you set about it in the right way. {PoaaibUity.) 
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30. When must a preamt partic. active be translated by a perfect participle^ or 

its substitute quxtm vdth the per/, or plvperf. subjunctive ? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. XXX. 353.) 

31 . By what participle of a eUponent verb is the pree. partidple often tnmslated 1 

(By the perf. partic. C. xxxi. 365.) 

32. How is ' fru^ ( = except^ unUss) to be translated after a negpsitive 7 (By niri 

or prceter, C. zxzx. 451.) 

33. When is *ai a, town' not to be translated by the gen. or ablat.? (When 
* the action was not done in but near the> town or place: e. g. *a 

battle at Man tinea.) How is 'o^' to be then translated? (By apud 
or adJ) 

34. What does one often stand for? {Same oMy ahquis; or a certain one^ 

quidam.) 

35. When an English word is followed by a prepdrition, what should you always 

remember 7 (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 
hy a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition, or what 
case.) 
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In what respect does a Toib agree with its nominatlye easel an «4jdetive 
with its substantive 7 What verbs take a ssbstantive or a4iectiye^Bfter them in 
thenominatiYe? 

[Verbs of becomingi b^^t aeemvng, 
With passive verbs of making, caUing, deeming,] 
In what case does the thing 6y vkieh stand 1 In what case does the agent, or 
person by ^chomf standi When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 7 

% I. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which mcmfrer should 
the verb be put 7 in what perton? 

With ei—etj quumr-han, in which number is the verb generally put 7 (a). 
Which of the Latin words for tnd is confined to the office of connecdng 
HmUar notions 7 {dy, 
92. What case does the infin. take before it 7 What Eng. eonjund, is some- 
times to be untranslated 7 When 'thaf is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom. and in what mood the verb 7 
Mention some verbs, Ac. that are followed by aee, with infin. 

(1) YtrhB eentiendietdedarandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with wliich aee. with infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, ) the objed. 

(2) Nearly all impenonal forms^ (virith which ace. with infin. stands as 
the eubjeet), except 

Contingit, evenit, andaccidi^ > ^^^^ ^^ foUowed- by ut. 

With restat, reliquum est and fit,b ) ' 

Do any verbs of die class eenHendi admit of any other construction 7 
[Yes, those that express emoHon are often followed by quod: those 
that express wishing, especially opto, by vi.] 
% 4. When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, dkc, are all eing. 7 When the substantives 
are things that haoe noi life, in what gender is the adj. generally put 7 
What substantives are seldom to be translated 7' 
% 6. What are respectively the demonetroHvea or anJteeedtmi pronounM to 911^ 
quaUa, quanhts, quot ? 



^ That is, where in English we use 'if ' as the representative of the true 
nominative. 

b And sometimes eequUur. . 

« But when *man* is coupled with an epithet of praise^ it should generally 
be trandated (by vir) ; especially if it is an appoeition. 
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It the relatiye eyer governed In dm by a word that la not in its own 

dauae? 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 7 .[In gmt- 
der, number J and j}«r«on.] Wh^i thd antecedent Is expi^ssed in the 
relative, and omitted in the prineipai clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed? what pronoun often represents it In the princi- 
pal datise? 
What is the relative 5 tphat * equivalent to 1 [' Thai whuh,*] 
When the rdat, agrees with some case of a «u&a<L expressed in its own, 
but not in. the principal clause, what must be done 1 [Some cage of 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
% 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand % When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. iiM>od or sentcnee, in what gender must it be put 7 When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only 1 [Id quod^ or ^lus res : id or rea being in aj^aition to 
the sentence.] 
§ 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses 3 (40.) Is the perf, with 
have considered a past tense? [No.] Is the jitt, perf. a.nibj, tense 7 
[No.] How should * buty* or & rdaiioe with * not,* generally be translated 
after nobody, nothing, Ac, Td 
§ 8. In such a sentence its ' Thebes, which is a town,* 4sc., should whuh agree 
with Thebei or with town ? When does whkh, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent? 
i 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with ft, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand 7 Hx was tbb fibst pbbbon who did it. 
§ 10. How is * that* to be translated when it is followed by may or fnig^? what 
does it then express 7 [A purpose,} How is ' that,* expressing a purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negaJtivt word? 
§ 11. How is ^thai* to be translated after so, swh7 what does It then express ? 
[A consequence.'] How is * that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it ? What is quo^ equivalent to, and what Is its force widi 
the comparative? [Quo is equivalent to yteo; with t)ie comparative 
* fkai by this?* * that the.*] Does quo ever stand for * thai * when there is 
no comparative in the sentence ? [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to * Uiat by 
tkismoana,*] How is^furf* to be translated before the imperoKve or «ii2{/. 
used imperatively ? How is < <u ' before the infin. and after so, sueh^t ta 
be translated. 



d Qubi cannot stand for ci^us non, eui non ; but either these forms must be 
used or the demonstrative expressed (cujus ille vitia non videat; or, quin ille 
efue vitia Videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl. 
qut, and ne, not. It does not therefore itself contain the pronoun ; but the nom. 
or ace of the demonstrative is understood. 

• »In fhneribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas viroriim ac muHerum, 
guo lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Qtitn must be used, if it is, * as no/ to .. . Ac,,* after a negaOps sentence. 
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f 12. What does the Latin vr^f* never express 7ff When the English, inf. ex- 
presses a purpose^ how must it be translated ?h After what verbs is the 
ivf. to be translated by lU i with the subjunctive 7 

S 13. Give the forms for UuU nobody ; that nothingf thai no; thai never. When 
must that nobody ; thai nothings Ac, be translated by ui nemo; tU nihil, 
' Ac.7 

S 14. How must 'as not to . . . &c.' after a negative be translated 1 After what 

verbs when used negaUpefyf must quin be used ? Is rum dubUo ever fol- 

, lowed by ace. with infin. 7 [Nearly always, when diMiart means to hen- 

taie; when it means to doubt, the oec. with ir^fin, never follows it in Cicero, 

but doesln Com. Nepos.)] 

% 15. By what t:onjunction are verbs of hindering followed 7 [By qturmimu, 
which is equivalent to vteo mintu.'] . Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 7 [Yes; 'they may be foUb^ed by n9, when the 
thing is so ientirely prevented as not to have been begun; by quin aftier a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace. With infin.k] How must Viat 
ruit be translated after verbs oi fearing? how must that be translated after 
verbs ofyijartTi^? 

% 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information 11 [Ns.] Which 
expects the answer ' yea 7' [Nonne.] Which the answer * no ? ' [Num.] 

^ 17. When are questions dependent^ [When they follow ax^d depend on such 
verbs as aek^ doubt, knoWi examine, try:iiia davbtfvi, uncertain,^ iec.'\ 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question? In what 



ff Except in poetry. 

k The various ways of expressing a pvrpoH are given in the following table : 

JSo ut ludos spectem, 

« Cludorum spectandorum > ^ausl. 

hudos spectandi 5 Uow^atnytosee the 

Ko ludos spectaturUS} 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 
. . £o ludos spectatum {mtp.) 
i The general tule for the use of vi, is that it may be used : 

(1) 1*0 ^express every request; command (except after jubeo); admee ; 

,effjeci; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreemerd or treaty. 

(3) It \s used after ail intensive words, such as «uc^.m (tantU, taHs, tot, ita, 
; adeo, sic). 

(4) All purposes nuiy be expressed by vJt. . (Crombie.; 

Obs. Moneo endpersuadeo will not be followed by ui (but by aor. and inf.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely thai 
something is sq. 

J Thus his preface begins with " non dublto/wc plerosque," Ac. 

k "Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." (Cses.^ 

i But ni appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. ' * Estn« hoc illi 
dicto atque &cto Fimbriano simillimimi 1' (Ciic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

» Obs. If you have any doubt whether 10^ which, what, is a rd. ox an inier' 
rog., ask a question with the clause, and see whether the sentence before you 



games. 
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mood must the verb be put in sentenoes that stand aa tha oee. to a pm> 
eeding verb 1 

f 19. HowrauBt ^wfuOur^ be translated Id doable questions 7 how *or7' If 
^uihdher^ is untranslated, how may * or' be translated? Does on eyer 
stand before a single question 1 [Yes : it then implies, with something of 
impatimce, that the answer must be 'no.'] By what must 'or ' not be 
translated in double questions 1 

f 20. Go through i may ^o, Ac. /mi^iUAisoe^on^ ^. /eon doU; JeoiddhoM 
done ii; I ought to doUs I ought toftave doruU, Translate, loughi to do 
Uj omitting u/. I mat bx dxcsivxd. How is the paf, infin. generally 
to be translated after nUghi, eould, ought? 

% 21. How is the case of a substantive in appotiOon determined 1 When urb$ 
or oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a town, does die verb 
agree with urhe, oppiduniy or with the name of the town 1 

% 22. Hn wiSHXs to Bit ths fust. Hs sats that hb is asAST. 

§ 23. Thkt mat bs hapft. Wa mat n KauTSAL. 

% 24. When may a subetantive and prepoeiiion generally be translated by the 
gen. ? [Ans, When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] How 
MUCH PLBASuaa ; much oood ; soms timx. 

t 26. What do you mean by a partitive adj. 1 What case followB paiiiHite wyec- 
tives? With what does the partitive a4j. generally agree in gender 1 
In what gender does a superlatiee (or eolua) stand when it governs tigenit. 
and also refers to another subst. 1 In what case does a Bubstantive of 
deaeription stand when it has an adjeetice agruing wUh it? By what case 
is opus eat followed ? What other construction is there ¥dth opua eat? 
Thxxx is no nskd. • What vxxd is thxxx 1 Thx top op ths moumtaqt. 

TbX MIDDLB OF THX WAT. ThX XXST OF THX WOXK. ThX WHOUI OF- 

Gaxxcx. 

i 26. What case do aiQectives^that signify deairey Ac, govern? What case do 
participles uaed adjeeticdy and verbals in ax govern 7 

$ 28. What substantives are omitted after to be? It is Cicxao's pabt. It is 
TOVB paxt. What case do verbs of aeeuaing, Ac, take of the diarge? 
What case do aatagOy Ac, govern 1 What case do verbs of remembering 
wadforgetting govern 1 In what case may a neut, proik, stand with aeeii' 
aarej admonere, Ac. 7 

§ 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to tohom it is of import- 
ance pat 1 [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a aubatanr 
l£pe : in the abLfem. when a poaaeaavoe pronoun is used.] How is the degree 
of importance expressed 1 how is the thing thai ie <if imporianee express- 
ed 1 what ease of the pereon feeling do pudet^ Ac, take 1 what case of what 
oniMB the feeling 1 

« 30. What adjectives govern the dat, ? Mention some a<Uectives that are fol- 
lowed by <u{. What cases may follow 2>ropior,pfapiwttt 7 When should 
aimUie tak6 the gen. ? (w.) . 

i 31. In what case do you put the person to^for, or ogainH uhem the aetlon !■ 



nadily and obviously anavera it. ' I donHlbnffWtfho 4iAit^'^^'mb^^\iV 

< I don't know who did it.' Theraforttt^tohWantntiwtog tl i W i "'^- "^ 

10 f.ftf.^ 
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done, or tlw feeUng entertained 1 Mention the claeees of verbs that take 
the dot. [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendl ; promittendi ac Bolvendi ; 
Imperandi et nuntiandi; fidendi; mlnandi et iraacendi; obaequendl et 
repugnandi, regunt dativum : qtlibus addas^ 

Invideo, nu(o,/a9eoqae, indulgeOfparoOt 
GrohUori auxUiorj gHndeOf medeorqne, vocoque.] 
Do any of these take the ace also 1 By what prepositions may verbs of 
comparing be followed 7 [By cum or od. J How is togtOur to be trans- 
lated after com;)are? 

[< TogtOur^ may translated be, 
After cotoipare,. by * vnUr m.'] 
What vwba of adtantag^ and disadvaniage goven the aoe. ? Hn thsbav- 

SNSMBWp^TH DBATH. 

[He thruUena me wth dtaih should be, 
In Latin, threatau death to meJ] 
Of verbs of commanding^ which govern the cu», only 7 which the dot. or 
aee.? 
f 32. What cas9 do sum and its compounds govern % What exception is there 7 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot. 
[MoU oi these compounded with 

Pros, con, sub. 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Many of those compounded with 

Ab, post, ante, de, 
Re, pro, super, e.] 

S 33. Ha BVBBOUNDS THB CITT WITH A WALL. Hs PaCSUfTS MB WITH A 
GAJUAHD.B 

f 34. What verbs govern two datives 1 What case often follows mm where we 
should put th/» nom.7 How is hate often translated 1 Mv name is 

CaIUS (239). I HAVB A cow. I HAVB SIX COWS, 

f 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the acb. 1 Explain, eiUvre honores. 

• 36. What verbs take two accusatives ? Do aU the verbs that have uiy of these 
meanings take two accusatives 7 What transitive verbs take <vo accusa- 
tives, one in a sort of ajprpontim to the other 7 

f 37. What does the tM. express 7 In what case is the 'prict put 7 What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl, to express the price, presto being understood 7 
What acijectives olwayB express price in the gen, 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen. after verbs of vahdr^ 7 What should be used instead of 
mvtti and mq^om ? 

f 38. What case do verbs Of aboumdingi ^c. govern 7 What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern 7 What case do verbs oifretingfrom^ Ac, taker7 What 
is their more general construction in prose 7 What case do fungor, Ac. 
govern 7« In what case is the manner^ catiM, Ac, put 7 

f 39. How is a voc, sometimes used in poetry ? What case sometimes stands 
in apposition to the voc 7 



• Mihi coronam, or me coronft donat. 

o In the phrase ^poHri rerum* (to become a ruling power) the gm. only is 
found. 
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S 40. in what ease is die agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, a&, is not 
used? After what part of the verb is this the regular oonstmction 1 
What verbs cannot be used perwmalfy in the pass, voieel Go throogh 
/ am beUaoed.^ Mention some verbs that have a jtats, conairudion (286). 
What is the substitute for a fvt. inf. jmus,^ when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hope an will bbcovxb (use Jan uQ. 

§ 41. What verbs can govern an aec. in the paw. ? Can a poM. verb or partici- 
ple take an ace, of the part affeidttdl Ws havk walked bnouob (trans, 
by the ;mw«.). Which is the more common in Lat. ' Cqxm videtur, 
dicitur, Ac, e««e,* or ^videhtrj diaJtuTy Ac Caium, eaatV 

S 42. How is a noun of time put in answer toto^i«n7 in answer to for how long? 
How do you express the time in or tpithin tohieh ? How do you exprett 
time in answer to how long before or qfter? How are ante, po&t^ used in 
this construction 7 How do you express a point or space of future time 
for which any arrangement is now made 1 How do you express the exaet 
time hy or agamd which, a thing is to be donel Thkes vbabs ago. 

ThRBK^. TBABB OLD. AbOVX TWENTY TEABS OLD* (307, f) ThBEB 
YBAB8 APTEB HE HAD BETVBITED (310 (a) ). 

S 43. In what case is the town ai vMth a thing is done, to be puti In wliat 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to uhitherl in answer to 
v>henee7 To uhat proper names do these rules apply 1 In what case do 
urha and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen^ 
(315) 1 How is loeal space expressed 1 

S 44. Dedine ^ grieving ^*^ throughout. Of wbiting a- lbtt^b. I am to bb 

LOVED. Go through, I must wbitb. Go through epiaUAa ecHSbenda. 

When must the part, in due not be used in agreement with its snbstan- 

> tive (332)? We Mtrsr sfabb oub enemies. At home. Fbom bomb. 



P Mihi creditur, lambeUeoed, 
Tibi creditur, Ihoa art beUeved, 
lUi creditur, he is believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are beHeoed, 
Yobis creditur, you ore bdieved. 
Illis creditur, tkey. ore belieced. 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of mUuM 
and qaam — " A&ove Oiirty-Viree years oldJ\ 

miyor annos tres et triginta natus; 
major quam annos tres et trigintfi natus ; 
migor quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 



9N. 


Dolere, 


grieving. 


G. 


dolendi, 


qfgrieting. 


D. 


dolendo, 


to grieving. 


Ace. 


doldre, 


grieving. 


Abl. 


dolendo, 


by grieving. 



The ace. is doleruhm onlj^when governed by a preposition. * Se peccati inai- 
mulant quod dolire intenniserint ' (have intermitted grimtg). . 
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Horn (after a yerb of motion). Into thb couxttbt. Fbom thb comr- 
TBT. In TBS C9UNTBT. On the orovnd. 

f 45. What kind of wentenced may be translated by partiolples (344) 1 In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro- 
noun is not goYemed by any other word 1 What is this called 7 

S 46. He GATB TRBM THB couNTBT TO 0WBLL IN. What docs the part, in rua 
often express 1 What does the part, in dug often express 1 Expitess ' to 
have a thing made,* in the sense of causing it to be made, [Faciendum 
curare.] 

§ 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and. neuter-passiyes? 
Haying lbft his bbothbb. [Relicto fratre, or quum reliquisset fra- 
trem.] 

f 48. My own fault. Thbib own fault (373, a). When — oelfy—seheo are to 
be translated by ipse and a personal pronoun, in what case may ipse 
stand 1 [In the nom. or in the case of sui, according to the meaning.*] 
When may him, his, hsr, iis, theirs in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by sui or suus, even when they denote the nom. not of their own, but of 
the principal sentence 7 By what pronoun must him, her, <&c., be 
translated, when sui or suus would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own yerb 1 Does suue ever relate to the acpysative 7 With what pron. 
is this tery common 1 Which gen. pi. (6m or t) is used after partitiyes 
(372)1 

f 49. What is the difference between 'w qui pugnat,' and '^icortUe^^ui pugnat' 
(376, g) % Which of these three pronouns is to be used when he, him, Ac., 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before mentioned 
or about to he described by a rel. clause 1 -By what case only of * w ' can 
his, her, theirs be translated 7 [Ans. By the gen.] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter ? what the former ? Which pron. 
means that of yours? Mbdba illa. Distinguish between ^, M^e, itte^ 
referring to different objects. 

150. When is ^any* to be translated hy quisquam oruUus? when by^iMt? 
when by quivis, quilibet? when by aUquis quispiam? Does qitisquam 
eyer follow «i (note w) 7 By what pronoun may *a* sometimes be 
translated 7 

S 61. What prejlx do intetrogatiyes often take? what affix? How should 'a2- 
vxtys ' with two superlatiyes be translated 1 

I 52. When are the pronouns that, those, not to be translated 7 When they 
stand in the second member of a comparatiye sentence for a sub- 
stantiye expressed in the first.] When quavi is omitted, in what case is 
the following svJbd, put 7 What case goes with comparatiyes and super- 
latiyes to express the measure of excess Or defect 7 How are the Eng. (hs 
'''4he ( = 6y how much — by so much) to be translated 7 

S 63. Is the present oyer followed by the imperf subj.7 When 7 When is the 



• ' He wounded himself' se ipse yulnerayit ( ^ ipse, nan alius, se Yulnerayit) : 
se ipsum, yulnerayit ( = se, non <i2£um^yulnerayit). Hence ipse is to be in the 
Bfom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, or 
with which it is contrasted, is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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Eng. prca. generaUy tranalated by the LaLjuture 7 By nHiat Uam is the 
ptrf. dtfinJiU often translated 1 [Ana, by the fuJtuTB perfed,] How aie 
asiertions sqfUned in Latin 1 What subjunctiyes are very frequently used 
in this way 7 What conjunction is often omitted after Tdkn^ Ac. I hayx 

LONG DBSIBBD (410, a). 

§ 54. Is theperf. subj. ever used as ai^ imperat, ? What other tense is some- 
times used as an impenU. ? By what tense are questions of appeaif or 
questions for asaeiUj to be translated 1 If bb has akt thiko, hb eiTBs 
IT. [Si quid habet, dat.'} If I havx ant tbing, I will givb it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] If hb bhould hatb ant tbikg bx would oiyb it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret: htU muehmore cotnmonfy, si quid hmbeat, det.} 
If bb bad AST THING HB WOULD GIVB IT. [Si quid haberet, daret] If 

BB BAD HAD AXTT THING, BB WOULD BAVB 6ITBN IT. [Si quid habuisSSt, 

dedisset) How is *po8nbilUy without any expression of vnuriaaUy* 
translatedl How is ^tacertainiywiih the prospect of deeUian* trans- 
lated'? How is * uncertoin/y without any such aoouwry notion' trans* 
lated 1 How is ' imposaibOUy or belief that the thing is lutf m,' translated 7 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past, the other 
to preamt time! When the consequence has'iMmU Aom,' how must 
you translate the pluperf. indie, in the conditional clause 7 With what 
tenses may si take the indic.7 With what tenses does H always govern 
the subjunctive 7 

§ 56. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the tii^. 
prea. ? [Yes ; *Si quid habeai^ dtt^ should be always preferred to *St{ ^piSd 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the suppodtion loiZI wii ht 
realized.] What are the conditional forms of the aubj. 7 Whea.shouki 
aeripturua eaaembe used for ' akaidd haoa wvUUn*7 What tenses of the 
mdie* are used for the subj. in conditional sentences 7 Is at ever omitted 1 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 7 What are the con- 
junctions fot although? [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam*withiiufis»; Uoet 
with aubj. What is quarmria, and what mood does it govern in Cicero 1 
[Bowever mtieft, hoyasDer; with subj.] What is eHamai^ and wliat mood 
does it govern 7 [Even ^s even though; with indie or autf}.] Do any 
other eoBJunctt. express though? [Yes; sometimes* guum, ml, With 
fif6/.] 

t 57. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the conaequeiit clause 
wiU be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dot.? of dabit? daret? dedieaet? dtOurua eaaet? 

% 58. Explain the meaning of oblique narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand 7 [In the infin.] Ini^iatmood will 
the verbs of the aubordinate dauaea stand, provided theyezpieas the 
words and opinfons, not of the narratoTf but of the speaker? [In the 



' Either the amdUSan or the omaeguenee, or MA, may refer to a padt of Juture 
time. 

• When these conjunctions take the aubj. the sentence Is generally In the 
oAtfgua oratio, taken in its widest sense. (See f 58) Thls^ howevmr, does not 
hoM good of the later writers. (Billroth.) 
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nibj.] In oUique narration what U often omitted? [The ^erb or panic, 
on whicii the' infinitiree depend.] In what mood are queaUontfor anncer 
aaked ? [The eubj.] In what mood are qutt^iona ^ appeal aaked? [In 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the t9|^ may inUrroga- 
tSioet be used with the infnJl [Yes.] In what mood Is the thargt ex- 
pressed with quod 7 
f 69. When may the pret. and ptirf, subjunct. be used in oblique narration, 
erenwhen dependent on a pad tense 7 In what mood will remarks 
stand that are the reporUr^a not the apeaktf'*? In wfa^t mood do the 
Terbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal yerb of the propo- 
sition is in m/En. or mi^. 7 With what limitation Is this rule to be ap- 
plied 1 When may the pre*, and per/, ndj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the tfv^. or pbtperf. May the imp, or pluperf. be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the pres, or paf,? HaW 
are the ace. and mfin, used with ia in direct narration (473) 7 

• 60. Mention some wordSj phrases, Ac, with which qui takes the snbj. 

[Ana. After bum, in *sunt qui,' <erant qui,' Ac., and after negaHoe and 
mUrrogaUve sentences, nemo, nUiU, Ac, eal: quio tat? an quiaquam eat7 
quohtaqwaqua eat? Ac. Also after adattnt qui, non deawU qui, Ac, and 
similar phrases with reperio, inaenio (to find).] 

I 61. What mood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion 1 What mood does ^t take after quippe, vtpote? ahoaya or gano- 
rally 1 What mood does qui take when it is equiyalent to ut with a 
peraonal or poaaeaaioe pronoun? Mention some phrases with which 
qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
485)1 

f 62. When does quwn take the mdie, ? What mood does quum generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the impeif. or pluperf. 1 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)1 
' Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. ( Vocab. 
68.) When are the prea, and petf, aubj. used with utihixm? when the 
imperf. and plupaif. 7 How is *not ' generally expressed after uHnam, 
. dummodo, Ac 

• 63; When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 

after antequam or priuaquam expressed? When the principal verb is in 
the/ti<., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be?- When 
. the principal verb is in a paat tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 1 When should the aubj. always be used after antequcan, 
pT%uaqua!fn 7 

• 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( = untH) take the indieaiite7 when the aub- 

: hmcHoe 7 What mood do they and quamdiu always take, in the sense of 
aa long aa 7 With the adverbs meaning aa aoon aa, how should the Eng- 
lish pluperf. generally be translated (514) 1 
I "65. When is that expressed .by quod 7 What class of verbs are followed by 
quod 7 What mood does quod take 1 with what exception 1 

• 66. What was the^r«< of the month called by the Romans? on what day did 



* But the indie, of repeatad actions. 
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the Nont9 &n 1 on what day the Ides ? In what months were the Nonea 
on the M»enih? How were the days between the Kalends and Nones 
reckoned 1 days between the Nmes and the Ides? days after the Ides? 
Give the rales for each case. 

S 67. What may be used instead of a c&njunctum and personal or denumstraiiot 
pronoun 1 Mention some circumlocutions for the imperaivpe, 

§ 68. Was a sesUriivm a coin 1 How many sesterces made a sestertivm 1 What 
is the meanhig^ of sestertium with nuTnercd adverbs? Is sesteriium ds- 
eUnabU in this construction 1 How may the value of sestertium deeies, 
tenHeSf Ac, be got approximately (547, note *) 7 

§ 69. Give the division of the as. Explain ases untreB, By what other name 
was this rate of interest expressed 7 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS, &c. 



Words in [ ] are to be omitted in translation.^ 

II Word» in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the^head of 
their clause. If the word that follows II is not in italics, the mark applies 
to that word only. 

* This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be ]ool»d forin 
the Extracts fh>m the * Antibarbarus/ appended to the volivne. 

t This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 
whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 

t This mark means, that the aetice Yoice is to be turned into the paa^itet or vice 

Numerals followed by a curre refer to the Cautions at the e;id of the volume. 

Numerals without a curre refer to the Difierences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C. and Df. refer, respectively, to the Captions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

V. M refer to the Versus MemorxaUs at the end of the volume. 

M. L. refer to the Memorial Lines at the en4 of the volume- 

f:^ Numerical references in the note» refer to the First Part of the ' Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 

Words in the notes marjced by single inverted commas, are the literal trans- 
lation of the Latin to be used* 



1 In the first five Ejterclses, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed to 
words in jpocfti printing. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



ON THS ORDER OF WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arraugement of a Latin sentence, the subject, 
as the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. Ratio prieest ; appditua obtemperat. — 2, CoTiauetudo est altera natura. — 
3. Habent opinionem, ApoOinem morbos depeUere.' 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (b) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad- 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis gravUatem et dolorem antmo judicamus. 

(b) 1. Mamertina civitas. — 2, Synuuama Philistus. — ^3. Rdiqua Tits in- 

stitiila. 
(e) 1. Sui negotii bene gerens. — ^2. Sapientia prope singularia. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 
after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, &c. 

Helvetii legaUa ad Caaarem mittnnt. Cee*. [8u also erx, under 2 (a).] 

Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing, 
or actions done in it. 

CmautiLacuJUmanoadmonUmJuramttdJIi^ munimf»' 

jam^ue perducit. Ctee. 
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The cause precedes the effect. 

Veniebant ad Eomenem, qui propter oditan fructam ocuUs ez ejus caiu 
capere vellent. C. Nep, 

Exercise 1. • ^ 

' 4. [Does mens or animua denote the mbid with all its passions, emotions, 
Ac. 1 (297, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa- 
tion.' Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excttse for 
Dionysius. It catmot be denied, that he employed an advoccUe at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in qffliience at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who' looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them, 
selves of their baggage. The Athenians are going to recall BaU 
bus from banishment. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from banishment. It is one^ thing to sin, another to 
throw the ||&2ame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (c) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood. 

1 ' By the body/ > See £xampl>. 8 j)t 109. « aaHwfuU, 426, (6). 
6 38. 

5. OCT' Unusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of considerable vari- 
ety in the collocation of words, what wt effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on whic|} the emphasis 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha- 
sis because " by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter It 
rests." But of course the beginning of the clause is not an emphatic 
position for the subject, nor the end for ihe predicate ; but vice versi. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being plac^ at or 

near the end of the clause : (&) the predicate by being placed at 

or near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri BrvJtua. — 2,. Semper oratorum eloquentie moderatiiz 

fuit auditorum prudentia. C. 
(6) DUcu tu quidem quamdfu voles ; tamdiu autem velle debebis, quoad te, 

quantum proficias, non pcBniteMt. C. 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
cloees the sentence. 

Eomm, qui ezactft letate moriuntur, fortima laudatur. C 

11. A verb stands at the he^ of its clause without emphaaisi 
when it is used with autem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parenthetically. 

1. Amicum sgrotantem visere volebam : habUat autan ille in parte urbia 
Temotisnm&.— 2. [Qato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duxisset : duxertU auUnt consul ille in JEtoliam, ut sd- 
mus, Ennium. C 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. Q,u8Britur an is, qui prqfuU nobis^ si postea nocuit, nos debito aolverit. C. 
2. Q,uie perspicuam omnibus Teritatem continet propositio, nihil jncUget 
approbaUanta. C. — 3. Iris nunquam non advtraa soli est Sen.-~4, 8im- 
ika parentibua ac majcribua suia filii plerumque creduntur. C ^^ 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

I., Semper oratorum eloquentis modeiatrlz fuit auditorum prudentia. C. — 
2. Arbores sent diUgens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam ipse tnifi- 
quam, C— 3. ErudUo homim esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C. — 4. Ne vUationem quidem doUtria ipsani per se quisquam 
in rebus ezpetendis putavit. C. 

14. Of words standing close together, ,the reversing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a h becomes 6 a, it is 6 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtUr, quod non rideai haruspex, quum haruspicem viderit. C. 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius* is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defbnd himself from this charge 
by the plea of ^bad health. Brutus felt ^that he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : '* What^ advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " Let good examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed* to boys.^ There is no doubt that the plea o'f 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
quoted-with-approbation^^ We are looking impatiently *for the 
arrival of Cicero. I fear that he will not^ undergo the danger 
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willingly." I oould not follow* such an exawfUy even if I wished 

it (/, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger. I fear that^ 

Hortensius" will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 

Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who* 

have altogethei' satisfied the expectaUona^ of men !^ 

^ How are questions of appea/ asked in oblique narration? [460» (^) (2).] 
> Pro patrid mortem or morU occumbere, ^ Laudare. * Df. 53. 

8 Df. 109, (14). • Eje amrU parU. 



§ 1 . ' Position of Attributives. 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed after its substantive ; but {h) it receives more by 
separation from it, especially if it be placed n^ar the beginning 
or end of the sentence.' 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris coUega tuns,' amictna tQg& purpicredt in seM aurea, 

coronatuB. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herbidus aquoauague, L, 

(b) 1. In miseriam nasdmur sempUemam, C. — 2. JEdui equites ad Cssarem 

onmef revertnntur. Ces*. 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attri- 
butive with it, it is placed after the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon barbarorum uno concursu vim maximam prostravit, C. Nap. — 
2. In iispemiciosus est error, qui ezistimant libidinumpeocatoruTngiuom' 
mum l>$itSre in amicitii Hcentiam, C. — 3. Miles quid^ parum abfuit, 
quin Varum interficeret; quod ille pericuhan^ sublato ad ejus conatum 
scuto, vitavit. C^bs. 

18. If an attributive belongs to. two substantives^ it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



1 (rr^r makes the position a/Zei'lts substantive the tftfuoZ position of an attri- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seems 
to me utterly untenable t e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostris collega tuus, 
amictus tog& pt^rpure^t in sella auredj corona.tus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purple Bndg<dfUn are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and d^ir?— In this sentence, however, purpurea and <■•»- 
reA gain a little emphasis from their being followed by a slight pause. 
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(^Vom htr dkrine hirthand origin.) 

(1) A divino ortu et progenie. "j 

. (2) Ab ortu et progenie dimnd, > Not, ab ortu et dbrind progenie.' 

(3) Ab ortu diovno et progenie. j ' . 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the 'fiuniliar style ;* but it 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic. Phil. ii. 
33. " Sed arrogantiam hominis ifiBoUnUamque eognoocUe" 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by ' and' (or some 
Other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is often placed towards the end of the sentence^ and sepa* 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Ohs. The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Meilta, satis IcUo ab Sicili& marl pericuZoco^ue diquncta. C. — 
2. Omnibus officiis dUigefit^ a me seaieteque servatis, Ac. — 3. Et dohri 
fortiter ac forturue resistere. — 4. Dominoa esse omnium rerum et modc' 
ratores deos. 

21. Ohs, This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into porticms, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the style by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wo^ writes : ' nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum niihi capere Hcet variarum curarum : ' 
jucUndum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi caj^e Hcei wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, 'nunc tfindem Ucei 

\ jucundum mihi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capere j' we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
or what CiQero calls intervatla ixquaUa^ (Reisig.) 

Exercise 3. 

[An aeeented pronoun is emphatic, and to be expressed.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain" and 
fortune* (e) 1 Thick* clouds* are covering the whole sky. {Turn 
into pass, voice,) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold* and 



3 This sentence (aie) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly rrfeta 
dioind to both substantives: a supposition which OreSt appears to counte- 
nance by not condemning it. 
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hunger.* Th6y believe that they shall derive great<^ cuhantage^ 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly and rashly.* Fired 
with anger* and ambition,* he^ heaped every kind of abuge upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery.^ 
Which* advice* they' received with acclamations. He' did many* 
and rash* ^ actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he iis liviiig by alms, Oaius has made this question very 
dark. He has followed a^bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery.* You see {pi,) the anger and Ambi- 
tion of the man (21) ! 

1 ' that flatterers* have easy* access* to his ears.^ 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu- 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua erga Lueetium benignitas. C. Ttota fuit in cagtrie etupiaiidia cdaritaa^ 
Ac. C<Bff. Halesini pro multis et magnis suis majorumque suorum «n 
rtmpuhlicam meritis atque beneficiis, Ac. C. Pro hae, quam conspicitis, 
ad conaervandam rempublieam diligentil, <&c. C. [Ote. the insertion of 
the telaHpt dauseJ] 

(e) A deriation from this rale occurs, G. Nep^MUtiaeL 3, 3, ' hortatus est 
pontis cttstodes nedfortunA daiam oeeaaiomm liberandi GraecisB dimit- 
terent.' Here/orfuna is emphatic. 

(j9) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed either 
by an adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (b) ^ where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the cl&use were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibus/tmetis trajectus. L. Consules— regibus exaetiM crea& sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, rtmotis testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. Cssar pulsus, boa 
inetante PompejOj negavit eum vincere scire. Suet,. 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 
tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 
when the participle and substantive together form one complex 
notion. 

Temeritasestvidelicet/br<]i/i«€Bfai<j«. C. Itaque ietie oefiUKto ro^io oernit, 
quid optimum sit. ,C. 
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Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his 80*great merit towards^ the 
state,* he should be called' king by the senate. Caius behayed 
with such courtesy' towards all,i that no man was so humble 
as not^ to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy^ men's gi«at 
expectations o f me .i I fear that I shall not' satisfy your great* 
expectations of me.i If {Ego^ si, dec.) such an opportuniiy of 
successi^ were offered me, T would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their haggagSy all' fled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day,*^ and rout the 
enemy. Are you^ the man' to lose such'*^ an opportunUy of suc- 
cess' by your-own. laziness ?>< I fear that I shall not'' be able 
to recompense'' you for your so-great benefits towards" me.f 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 m with ace. s appdlare, ' Say; *tDaaofaiudiccurte8^{M,), See 

D. humanUa$t Choose the word that ia nearly ss affitbilUy, ^ Use qid 

nan. See PL I. p. 215, note d. < I. 75, < Df. 53. ? rti germcUe, 

« See BATTLB. » Df. 109, (9). ^ tam pnedants, » SeeD.^no- 

via, ^Dt 53. , i' groHam* rtftrrt* " in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pre- 
cedes both. 

BujuB antem ordHonis difficiUus est ezitum quam principinm invenire. C. 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as It were, one notion with the substantive, gen- 
erally follows 1 it : it is tery often an objective genitive. 
1. Fortisnmi viri magnitudlnem animi desideras. C— 2. 77umi4oeUB 
vitia ineuntU cetatia magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C 2V«p.— 3. 
Cupio ab hac homirmm satietate nostri disoedere. C. — 4. HujuM vos 
ammi monumenta retlnebitis corporis in ItaliA nullum vestigium esse 
patieminil C. 



* Not always : e. g. hufuutex onimi magn^tudinem admirans. C. Nep, 11. 10. 
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Exercise ,5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men,* 
than to endure* ^their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful' 
opimons are gradually weakened.' Who would not praise <^thi8 
great philosopher's contempt^ for^ external things ? I am not the 
man' to laugh at the Christian's contempt^ for* the things of this 
life.' I have very often admired both' the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed*' that 
year's* deamess of provUions. I don't doubt that extreme 
deamess will follow^ ^this year's cheapness o/* prooimn^. My 
TulUa's weak state** kills^' mewith.o anxiety. 



> tudinire, ^ Say; * opinions of commencing lile.* -Should it be 

CBtoMf or atoMtmenMl (See 25.) ^ Dod. paula^ioL ^ deapicunlia, 

> Pt. 1. 156. • Df. 109 (9). 7 Say; 'of human things/ & qwm-^ 

turn, > Summva. i^ conaeqitL " Pt I. 290 (<Q. >< tmbeeOU- 

ta^corporia, ^' exammare. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses, 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 

relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 

modifies. 

1. Pisistratus primus Homeri libro»t an^uoianUci, sic disposuisse dicitur, 
ut nunc habemus. C. — 2. Sspe homines ratunum, bono eonaUio a diia 
immortalUnu datam, in fraudem malitiamque conv6rtunt. C 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a s^itence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
oipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. £g]rptii et B4bylonii, in camporum patentium sequoribus habUantea^ 
( zs quum hob.) onmem curam in siderum cognitione posuemnt. C — 

2. PmUHa {^ licet perd,) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentaie 
potest. C. — ^3. Brutus Consul ita prcBlio uno ac^dit Yestinonim res, 
ut dilaberentur in oppida, se defenauri { = ui dtfend,). h, 

Exerdse^ 6, 

p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial dauaej 

32. °My reputation being lost, nothing^ remains* but that I 
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should diehy my own hands, I gladly receive the Jumours'' 
offered to me for' having saved the state. They all^ fly to the 
town to defend themselvesp ^there^^ Be sure^ not to 
neglect your AeaM, which is now re-established. f Can 
any one cure a hody, that is worn-out? by such* labours? 
Who doubts, that such' optmansi so deeply' implanted, so long 
entertained,^ are very hard to root up V The example of a man 
p who makes glory his first ohject, is not to be followed. 

I nihil * aliud »—misi, * See i. 83. * ob. Say ; * on aeeount of the 

sepublic saved.' ^oaoe. See Df. (1), 118. > C (1), 10. • tampmUuM. 

f veiu$tu9 : the word for old which r^eia to the superiority Df age. Ddd. attH' 
qwa. tDf. (1),93: 



§ 4i Proper Names. 

83. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex prepositio : Ha syllaba : • litera.— 2. CaXo^ yir claiissimns.-— 3. htamm 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. ISjfUM doctor Plato triplicem finsit animum. C (because the ^^ refers 
to Xenocratuiin the former sentence.)— 2. Homo mirificuS| Dioaysiua 
Qhatwrnderful ptnon^ DumyHuB), 

r 

Exercise 7. ^ 

35. I will make no objection^ to your hissing off the stage 
othat very bad actor* Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You {sing*) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged^ athishouse' 
o w fa e n at Syracuse." Yerres || invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a firiend of mine, 
is suffering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius^ an excellent man, 
and o one who has deserved extremely* well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his life. It is your ^ business to be- 
Beech the conqueror to spare the life of Pamphilus, your host 
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Your i^onnectioii* Rutilius swore.lhat he owed his Ufe to me : his 

father' Numantius^ would not beg Cses^r to spare mine. 

^ Df. (I), 19. S hiUrio ( =: < ttage-player *) implies somethixig of depreciatioiL 

SDf:(l), 2. ^deterMoH, «Df.9. '^^ni*. 

V The accent oyer fathtr shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. AntUheUcal Word». 

86. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 
ni^urally often stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 
end of the clause. 

1. NeeesntcUia inventa antiquiora- sunt, quam voluptaHa. C. — 2. Errare 
mehercule malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera t&Uire, C. 

87. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other. set )> the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginninir > ^ ^, . *. i^ 

)^( -, , , , ,^ ^ > of their respective clauses : 

(b) Or both at the end ) ^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the odier at the begin- 
ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 
if they consist of several words.^ 

(a) ShtlH mcUorum memorift torquentur t »apietUe9 bonapraterUay grat& re- 

cordatiohe renovata, delectant. C. (a & — ab.) 
(a, fr)Multi m amids parandia adfaberU euram : in omieiB eUgendie tugligaUea 

aunt, C, (ab — a 6.) 
(c) 1. Ut £UpidUaiibu» principum et vUUb tn/Sei solet tota oivitas : sic emendari 

et oorrigi coniinentid. C— 2. Metuo ne aeeUrafe dicam in te^ quod pio 

Milone dicam pie. C.{abXba,) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
cases generally stand close together. 

Oba. Not always : e. g nihil semper Jloret : istaa auceedii mtatu C, In 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. ^aanaOur' 
might generally be substituted for the second substantive, 'one' being 
added tothe first. * Man kills man* rs 'one man kills anoOurJ 

1. Vir virum legit.~2. Kx domo in domum migrare.^3. Diem ex. dieez- 
spectare.— 4. Arma armia propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

ab-^ah will indicate that the order is to be retained labX^a that it is to be 
reversed. 
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Obi. Th^ iuTorted OEder U esOed CSUoiimif) aad is ilie./b0oicf^ 
titbetical scntenoes. 

» 

Ohs. These rules are not invariably observed : e. g. Rerum 
copiaverhorumcqpiam^gmi. C. Pausanias m^^naffi ^ZZr 
^Zoriom ttfrrpimortemaculavit. JVep. Iniquissimampaeem 
Justin simo beUo antefeio. C 

Exercise 8. 

[Oba, When 'one' is to be omitted (oone), 'another' mustbetiaiifllated 
by a case-of the sabstantive that foHowa o n e.— « Then indicates that 
the question is to be asked by on.] 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures* can assuage^ present evils 
(ahxha). I confess that the judgment of the generality* differs' 
from ray judgment. Laws* punish^ the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect' the good. The opinion' which' yoii^ are implanting in my 
mind, Butilius is rooting up.* The opportunity which* you are 
seizij^, Caius has let slip.* The more dij£cult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,' the more do they kindle <>in iis 
the desire of knowing* ^ them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquitted, another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
(jah-^a h). Do you ^ t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, <^ a n d weakened by continence 1* (ahxha). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it <* t h e n true that "one poet 
alwa3rs envies ^^another? I by Hercules had rather be 
condemned* than acquitted* by a eentence^^ purchased by bribery. 

^ Sedare. > mUgtiB. ^ dUseniire (a qa& re). * suppUda^ qfflcen^. 

s Dad. tueri : or I. 374. « Invert. I. 30 (d). f * heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge Uiey admit of (Ao&en/)/ 4kc. > cQgnotcere, 

• 1. 38. ^ See JunoMSMt. 



§ 6. Secondary Emphasis : position of vfords occurring in two 

clauses. 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
after a pause. 

For instance, just after an apportion clause that belongs to the subject. In 
fact, the beginning or end of any groMp qf wird$ is a slightly emphatic 
position. 
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1. Otfttoiis oomeii apnd antiquos in Gnectt | mijoii qiudam Tel oopU, vel 
glorii floruit. C— 2. CcBlioB talis tribuDus plebia fiiit, ut nemo contra 
^vium perditorum poptiloivm htrbulmtanunu demenHam | a aeiiata et a 
bonorum cauai steterit libentiuB. C. 

48. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. Hoitet, ubi primum nostros eqnitea oonspezerunt, impetu facto, oeleritar 
noatroB perturbaverunt. Cos.— 2. Quern, ut barbari incendium efiiigiafle 
Tldenmt, tells cminus mlsais, interfecenint. Nep. 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when it is tmC the subject of the principal sentence also. 

1. Hie etsi crimine Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fnit causa danmati<Miis. 
Nep.'^2i ^Rofiumi postquam Carthaginem venerunt— «tum ex Cartha- 
. giniensibuB unus, Ac. . 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both' (as belonging to 
the principal sent^ice) and be represented in the accessory sen- 
tence by the proper case of isy ea, id, 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannlbali apud eum ezsulanti depugnari placeret, 
^egabat se auddre. {When Hannibal^ who wu raiding a» an exile viA 

King Prusias, triehed^ Ac.— -^ he said ftc.) C.~2. J9o»of, petentibns 

JEduis, quod egregii virtute erant cogniti, ut in finlbus suia coUocarent 
concessit. Cws, 

Exercise 9. 

4S^. If the Boii« had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does* this, he will endanger his reputation* Dio- 
nysius^ having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone^to 
bring me into odium, . CSould'" my favouriief your connection,' 
Rutilius, upon hearing this< (pL) almost die with laughter? 
When your fa v o ur i te^ Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,* <^the latter used to get an appetite by walking 
(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he • used to devour liter&. 
ture^ ith^thatwonderful* person' Dionysius. 

I'ShaU have done.* ^of. ptl. 18. «a^w. « Abl. AbaoL 
'apiA^iMmdererMiiytoBtay wkhanybodyforatimeasaguest. *hamo 
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§ 7. On the position of Sum. 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both« 

Homo est mortalis ; or homo mortalis est 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is more 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [33= 
* exists ;' ' there is.'] 

Est homo mortalis (man is vndottbte^y mortaJ^. 

In e9t neeeate the 'es^' is emphBtie {^=*i$absotutdyneee99ary^) or 'mtutin-' 

faUiblyJ 
1. X^n vident id se cupere, quod fugitivo alicui ant gladiatori concedi tU 

necetae, C— 2. Se esse tertinm ilium Conielium, ad quern regbum h^jua 

urbis pervenire eaaei neceaae, C, 

48. Sumy when unerapbatic, should generally be placed after 

an emphatic word. ? 

Hence is it not placed after tnim, auUtniy Ac, except when It Is em- 
phatic. 

L Poetquam divitifB ho&ori east ccBpere, Ac. C. — 2. Haec conficta arbitror a 
poetis ewe. C.^3. Ut a te paulo tat ante dictum. C. — 4. Natura est ipsa 
&bricata. C. — 6. In eoque colendo sita vitie tat honestas omnia. C 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 

such as credo, nego, ajo, volo, veto.^ 

1. Is igitur versum in oratlone vetat eaae, C— 2. Defensum neget eaat. C— 
3. Q,uo8 equidem credo eaaty Ac C. — 4. Ut socios honore auctiores tM 
eaae, C, 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 
hyperdissyUahU participle ; the participle often standing at the 
end of its clause. 

Abs te eaae Hberataa: per te eaae reereataa; lattocinia eaae deptHaai mm 
adeptoa : operam eaae ponendam (but, prorogaiua eaae mdeaftir) — all in a 
■mall portion of one letter {Bipp. ad (^iiiU, JFrair, lib. i. 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense ofbm stands after its parti* 

ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem lAc statu, qui mihi Jam partua eat, C— 2. 
Q,naB tamen (ut in malis) acerbitati antepanendaeat. C. 



^ By no means always : omni ratione tnaan, ut mm qnam beatisaimos mKi. 
Epp, ad Qtttn^. Pratr. lib. L 1. 
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Exercise 10. - 

53. Dionysiusy who says that virtue is not productive of jpJeo- 

sure, is bliuned' by many. Caius denies that gain should be 

pursued as a first object. He says that this should be the first 

ol^ect with thipse who are placed over others,^ that those who are 

under their command' should be as happy °as possible.^ I 

believe that the boy is a liar.* He says that pleasure is hot to 

be our first object, AH cry-out, that this very false' man 

« is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 

^place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 

great an object.^ Are you' ^^ then going to feel affronted si 

this ? They teach ®us, that that opinion should be given up. 

^ Dod. reprthendere. ^ To be placed over ptben, preuuc aliU. Indie. 

' To be imder any body's command, in cujua imptrio esse. ^ I. 410. p. 144. 

■ mmddXt adj. . f Tnmdadgaimus. f re». 



a 

1. Toe Buavisqimae Uttero 

2. Tuffi litters suavisaime 

3. LittersB tuae suavisaimtB 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

58. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 
pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 
ration. 

b 
. 4. Suavissimie tiue litters 

5. SuaTissimsB littere tuaa 

6. LittertB suavissiinie tiue. 

(a) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 5. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fi) There may be two adjective pfonoims and an adjective : e. g.'tuutn hoe 

suburbanum Gymnasimn. C. De, Orat. L 1, 21 (end), 
(a) ExampU^ qfform l(t0^tcft is tke English order) are : in hac nostrft aCtione 
- (C.De Orat, iii. 59) : suis leniss^is postulatis {ttea^B, C. i. 5) : in 

meo gravissimo casii (C. ad J^hm, iv. 6, l)r: In hac prseciari epistoU (C. 

de JFHn, ii. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, ^J-c, th^ most usual place of the pronoun 
is after the first adjective. 

CraatuB kic 0t coneretus wt. C, 

* Exercise 11. 

- 65. Do not pester othat excelleiH man with your 
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leiters;^ H^e never answered a single word^ to my very kindly 
expressed^ letters.'^ I cannot but^ return some answer to 
your very acceptable leUers. ' Those wrong opinions o o f y o u r s 
must be rooted-up out of ypur mind. Is it ?the j)&rt of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? You must strive 
to retain^ that great reputoMon ^of yours. You must take 
care^ lest your so-great repu^ft'on should he endangered. No 
obstacle shall be placed by me (^'in the way of accom- 
plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 
Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this uT^popu- 

larity^ of mine ? 

' yiiUtan ttnqitam verbum, ^ kunumiaaimtis, > Dl Pt. 1. 18. 

* Pt. I. 75. s cavdre. •' See Odiitm. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. • 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
adjective. 

Optimus qidsque : altissima qtueqiib flimiiiia : qninto quogue verbo. 

Quisque is generally placed immediately after a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stokis suo quamque rem rumUne appellare. C. 

57. (a) Qttu^am generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58* (h) Quiiam precedes its noun» when there is ail oppositicHi 
between the qyidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic^ 

(e) For instance, where the^ qtUdam means *8Cme that leauldname :* * wme 

we know of.* ' 

(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam vincula lazavit. iVep.— 2. Sed audio majorem 

quendam in urbe timorem e8se< C* 
(6) Clamor iste indicat esse quosdam elves imperitos, sed non mvUos. C. 
(c) Otiimi prsBstaturi yidentur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten- 

tiam ferre potueiint. C. 

69. The iUe of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 

adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Oba. Not always : e. g. iUam a£erbia»imam mxniatram Protorum avari- 

tin calumniam. d Ep, a^ Q. Fh-^r, i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontimn 

^ iUum, C. Xenophon Socraticus ilU. C . „ 

1. Habetur vir egregius L. PauUus iUe, qui, <&c; C— 2. Omnis ilUsryis et 

quasi flamma oratoris, Ac. C— 3. Antipater UU Sidonlus. C.-4. Hne- 

sarchus, auditor Panatit tS^ tui. C. 
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60. AUqms in connection "with another adjective generally 
takes the second place. ^ 

Bene dieere non habet definitam aliqiwm ^ regionem. 

61. (a) When its sabstantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aUqvis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (Jb) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. . 

Ob§, AHqin$ is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it means 
' somt al all wtnta, ' wnu tf ru^ muck :* e. g. qui sedulitetem mali poetSB 
duxerit aliquo tamen praemio dignam, Ac C. 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo fnetor alupda diserte difterit aut scripserit. C. — 2, Si 
hujtuce rei ratio (Uiqttaf &c. C, 

(6) 1. EjuM iacti, si non bonam, at idigtiam rationem afferre. 0.-2. Quid 
mihi — tamquam aUcui GrtBculo' cfiiOBO etloquaci— quasstiunculam — ^poni- 
tis7 C— 3. Timide tamquam ad aZi^uem scopulum' Ubidinis, sic tuam 
mentem ad philosophiam appuUsti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Ob§. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person : 
e. g. **cumquilni» te non tuum judicium aed temporum vvnda conjunxe- 
runl." C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine dupe relicti, dUi dUd in civitates smas dllapsl sunt. L. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of ^ stands for hitMelf, dec, it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (b) when there is to be 

particular emphasis on the subject^ ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

onese^ and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de »e t/wumpradicare, ialsa presertim. C— 2. Non egiso 

medicini ; nu ipae consolor. C— 3. Lentulum mOU ipn antepono. C. 
(6) 1. Si quia ipae mbi inimicus est, Ac.— 2. J^m* m curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however^ the ipae follows : si te ipae contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the agent 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself y opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). * 



r^ F6r *any oOur,* aliue ullue is more common (I think) than ullua 
a Hue; but this d^iends, of course, on the relative^ emphasis of ' any * or * 9(her.* 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as : non ullam rem aliam 
esHmeacens nioi, &c. C. 

s In unuaoHquie this order should be observed, unless tl^ere is another a4j* 
(e. g. aliquia unua pluresve), or the aliqyia is emphatic. 
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Exercise 12. 

[<The° famous,' 'the ° great,' «&c., to be translated by iOe.] 
65. I far prefer* this suburban gymnasium <^ of yours (53, /9) 
to the o famous Academy and LycoBum. Every body loves 
himself.* Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always* the most agreeable. To each virtue its own" pecu- 
liar^ praise is due.^ Does^ it 9 1 h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his oWn judgment. Would you^ dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the o g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god ^ o f mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus ^ o f yours boasts that he^^d no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended* ^the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round (ah X ba). Do 
you °then believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made^ of certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion, '° but by a certain ibrtuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with some reward., if not a great 
o o n e . * * Do you p t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61 , ft) ? 
Isit^then like a philosopher*' to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion oorother? 

^ Xjov^e anteponere, - 3 I. 363. Begin with ip9t. > I. 399, 6. 

4 peculiar, proprius. To be due, ddteru 6 quianam. * to attend a person's 
lectures, cauUre aliqtum. Turn the verb into the passive, * was heard by him,* 
** quidam., ^ efficere. * ex. i** 'no nature compelling.' "if 

with no {rum) great, yet (of) with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, b.) vi Say ; 

' of. a philosopher.' 



^ 10. The Relative. 

66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to is, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : (h) the place of the 
Itntecedent being oflen determined with this view. 

(a) Xerzem per Uteras certiorem fecit id agi, at pons, qtumilUia Hellesponto 

liBcerat, dissolveretur. Nep, 
(6) Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobas 

potentissimis regibus infiBrtur, MUhridate d THgraiu; quorum dter, Sbc. 

a 
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67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : act to ^ = 
the demonstr. is^ with et, nam, igitur, autem, drc. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially s^iper- 

latives)^ that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 

generally placed in that clause. 

Hence * the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house * would 
be : Epaminondas, cujus celeberrimi imperatoris in domo, Ac. * The im- 
mortal glory which the Qreekt acquired,' gloria, quam intmortdlem Qrmd 
retulenint. So : *a cUy '^phich,^ que urhs, &c.T-'£be. city hejlrat vuiUd^ 
quam urbem primam adiit. — ^cai opinion whichf* quee sehtentia, Ac, (ct^ 
and qpinkm being in appoeUUm to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. ' 

69. In the same yetr Cumee, a city" which^ the Greeks were 

then in possession of/ is taken hy the Campanians. The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of ^our 

constant' enemies." I hope that you will* recover from the very 

severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. 1 hopQ that 

you will* keep the many" and very beautiful" promises, which you 

made ine. The very great" and beautiful" reward, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme,* who had dared to export com in a famine,* 

was scourged* with rods.* 

^ To be in possession of, terare. ^ Constant, sempUemus : to end the 

sentence. ^fore tU , , , * miri/ke. ^ Cymeeus, * 9irgi9 ceedL 



§ 11. The Relative cmtmued, 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by ille and a relative 
clause, it is often placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
so, (h) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) lUe, qui in Tiihseo mqndum sdificayit Platonis detis, 

(b) Quae perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet proponHot nihil indlget ap^ 

probatioiiis. C. " 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 



§ 11. 72^75. TAB Ji£LATIV£. ^1 

Tributa vix, infoBmu PompeU quod Bati? sit, effidunt. C. 

72. Of two cases of quiy an oblique ease prebedes a nomi- 
native. 

Senatus ilte, qtttmquiex regibus constare dixit, mias veram speciem Romant 
senattls cepit. L. 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
can go with it but sed, ei (before), tameny quidem^ que (after). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Csesar, illud interdum : quad tamm, quum to penltus 
cecognovi, timere del^ino. C. — 2, Bforositasaenum habetaUquid ezcusa- 
tioiiis, Qon iUiuB quidem just^, ^ed qum proban posse videatur. C 

74. Other conjunctions, such as au/em, vero, erdnif igitur^ 

cannot stand with qui, unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. QtMB^au^ein secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et <iuadam*8Bstima- 
tione dignanda docebat. C. — 2, Qui igitur adolesceos, nondum tanUt 
glori4 praeditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerit, i» eft 
' ezistimatiane, eftque estate saltavitl C.^3.- Quorum vero patres aut ma* 
jores aliquftglorii prsestiterunt, u student plerumque eodem in genere 
laudis excellere. C.-— 4. Qu<b ergo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, pattim 
sunt in animo, &c. C. 

.Exercise 14. 

[r.y. means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. v, that the 
sentence is to be translated by the active Toice.] - 

75. That opiimn^ o o f y o u r s , which is injurious' to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupiliusi^ who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had Jled away secretly* 
(r, y.) , Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
^ned^ with military honours. (r,f,) Will therefore^ that Lu- 
cilius,i who is prepared for his /o^, whatever it may be, fly 
away secretly? (^-/O You are therefbre* driving from the 
helm of the stat^ those, to whom both you and I owe our Uves, 
(r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a, v.) 
We have scarcely com* enough^ for a month. Let othos^ 
therefore! who have kept back their eorrif be fined a sum-of- 
money.^ Peace must be sued for ; which those ^who sue for it 
{fiU.), will obtain^ 

^ Laden. . *Say: *whlchma7beeiiOQghf4>rC«ii')«month.'* Sm 
example (71). > pecuma. aU. 
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I 
I 

\ , 

§ 12. IfUerrogatives. 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except ne, take the first place in an indi- 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Queritur, cur doetiasirai homines de mazimis rebus dissentient. C. 
* (6) L DU ittrum sint, necne sint, qusritur. C. — 2. Quid 7 AUxandrum 
PAer«tim 9110 animo vixisse arbitramur 1 C. 

Exercise 15. 

) 

78. What ? is not nearly « thewholeheaven^ filled^ with 

the human race ? But whether these numbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.' When Socrates* 
was asked>^ whether he did not think Archelaus,* the scxi of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.' What ? did not the ® f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What 1 with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminuifn saw his mistake (b)? I wish to 
remark^ ** h e r e , what* a calamity over-confidence* usually** is. 

1 Ramshorn says : eompUrt^ to fill completely ; impUrt^ to fill what is hollow, 
empty ; oppUre^ to fill to the brim, to fill to oversowing, to cover a surface by 
filling, ^earlyso Jentzenzpfenifm^tiocf M^ ad «a<iela<emdinhftr0o nip l« turn, 
txpletum: t tplttum ut^quod txhauttum erat^ tUfo»»a:oppletu»Qd9U' 
perfieienii re/ertu9, differ tu «, eonfertu^adapoHtnninierwMperHnenL 
s ex. * deinceps, < * Socrates, when it had been inquired of him ' {sutj.), 
Ac, qumrere ex aUquo, > eolhqw cum aUquo, ' VHcenriat a4).' 

AKmmenti* below. i lAbettnUrpoMrt. « C. (1), 21. Dt (1), 50. 

t mwMLfdw&a, ^^ ^ is wont to be.' 



§13. Preposition^. 



79. Prepositions (except versus and teniis) generally stand be- 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either of them is emphatic, {h) When the attrib- 
utive is a rel. pron., the preposition generally stands between the 
pxon. and its subcrtaniive. 



^13.80-84.] PESPOsiTiONS* 953 

(a) 1. Magn& cwn curd atqne dittgentU scripslt C.-^. Roraani Uoratlttin 

accipiunt^eo majors cum gattdioy quo prope metum res fuerat. ^ 

(b) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place * 

e. g. qti4 in re ; qtuxm ob rem ; edde cauad, 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it/the pre- 
position often follows it. 

1. Senatus, guM ad soleret^ referendum censuit. C. — Z Homo disertus non 
intelligit eum, quern contra dieit, laudari a se, Ac. C— 3. Socii putandi 
sunt, fuosinier res communicata est, C. — 4. Res, qud de agitttr. C. 

61. Cum is always appended to mej iCy sey nobis, voUsy qui 

(ssz quo) : and atso to quo, qua, qmhusy when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

1. Mazime. cavendum est,' ut eos, quibutewn sermonem conferimufl, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C— 2. Ira procul absit, eum (emphatic) quft 
nihil recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C— 3. NoM adversum eos me 
velle ducere, eu;n tpiibiu {opp^ to adversum eos^ ne contra te anna 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Ncp. 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

U Erat oUm moa ut fiiciles essenitn mum cuique tribiiendo. C.-'-2. Honore 
digni cum ^g'Tiomini^ (2^t« non sunt comparand!. C 

A preposition is sometinfes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
verOy .au4em, iameUy quidemy enim. 

1. Sensim hanc consuetudinem et disciplinam jiun antea minuebamus ; post 
vero Sullae victoriam penitus amisimus. C. — 2. So : pott autem Alezan- 
dri mortem. iVcp.— 3. Post enim Chrysippum^ C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated |rom its case 

by the ace. pronoun of thes person addressed, the verb adjurCy 

heseeehy implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judlces, per vos fortunaa, per liberos vestros, inimkis meis, lis i^ra- 
sertim quos ego pro vestrft salute auscepi, dare Icstitiam. C. 

-Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish^ you {pi.) to deliberate* 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever* it shall seem 
ogood to you. As to* him, in.whose o hands* all* power* 
is <) 1 od g e d , I see nothing to fear.' Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt9scholar in ®receiving« this nerveless^ 
and effeminate* opinion; after hiiti Philonymus the Rhodian || 
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asserted that to be withoilt pain is the aununam boDUXB. They fix 

a certain limit,* beyond which, <> t h^ y s a y , we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions,*'^ nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power' * wont to 

arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly^* required : 

for to what expenses that matter*' has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 

a matter! concerning which I have || fished out a great deal'^ 

from Hortensius. 

^ reKmwithsttbj. (u/omitt^). ^ The simple relative. ^ cU, 

* To be in any txxly's hands, penet aliquem esse^ s DL (1), 108. ' ad 

aUquid saiia docilcm m prah^rt. f enervaius. ^ mtUubriB, * nuh 

dumadhibdre. ^ ^^ consUtuere rempublieam, ^ dieendL ^ rede^ 

>' DM. w tmdia. 



§ 14. Conjunctions. 

85. A conjun^ction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, cmd any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
et, ac, atque ; vel, aut ; sed ; at^ verum ; nam, namque, etenim ; 
quamohrem, qtuipropter ; ita, itaque, sic, &ic, 

^1. Ide ille vt audivit, domum reverti nolult. iVd^p.— 2. Hwc si paucos puta- 
tis affines esse, vehementer erratis.^3. Qnnmentarw qtwadam Aristotdis 
veni ut aiiferrem. C. — {So in, subordinate senUnces^) 4. Atilius Regulus 

senUnHatn ne diceret, recusavlt. C. — 5. Gorgise Leontinp tantijs 

honos habitus est a GtsBcis, soH tit ex omnibus Delphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

JtaqtUt ^ ftut requietem natipra non quaereret, ant earn posaet alii quadam 
ratione consequi, £iicile pateremur. C 

88. Quam (how) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut ciie^am ita esse, giuan est id exiguum ? C, 

Exercise^ 17. 

< • 

89. When he^ heard this/ he sufiered nobody to rest^ I am 
come to recompense you with some reward, if not a great <>one 
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(a. Ex, 9). When he heard this,* he uttered the name of Qninc- 
tilius in a very pathetic manner. I will call upon Cains, whom,! 
though- 1 think he will keep his promises^ I will neyeitheless hind 
by an oath. Do 3rou ^then think 'those evils are to he feared, 
which are over in a moment of || time? || Usten to what that 

*Caius(of) your8*ha8d<»ie. If Demetrius haaan [j amdJeneef 
it will be all over^ with the army. Though Caius* owes his l^e 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odnim. If therefore 
(87, h) they think -that they owe their lives to me, I should he 

'honoured ° by them with some' reward** If therefore (87, b) 
they have derived any advotttage firom my care, let them confer 
some' reward' upon me. 



^ 15. Cai^nctitms. — Autemy emnty igitur^ with esse. 

90. Obe. IgUvr^ iamen, ergo, ddndt, prteUrta, Uaqutj take the fltst place, 
when they modify the whole danae, and not merely any partlcnlar notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only 'or «q[»ecia]ly, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most Important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uaquc always takes the first place, 
igUur never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, auteniy enwh 

igitWy take the second place. - 

1. £M mtm efiectriz midtarmn et magnarmn voluptatnm. C— 2. Suntau- 

' Urn clariora indicia naturae. C— 3. Id dttUm est pafectom offi- 

cium. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, nwiif nemo, 
tnhil qtds;^ or if ^sse is emj^atic;. e««e (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



1 Qutv mim est, Ac., occurs Tuk, iv. 2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
sidered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the exuAence-ci the 
thing or to its nature. **QtMO minus recte dicatur quid enim eety nihil enim 
eat, nulla obstat ratio.— Discrimen proficiscitur ex natur& verbi esee, quod, quum 
non plenam significationem prsestet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notidn- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat tere 
ttae, exatare, attrahit intorrogandi parttculam. — Qui quaeiit, quid eat enhn? aiit 
ezfpectat reaponsionein nihil eaae, vel nUtUaliudeaae ; aut atireavefe ait, dttbitat. 
Qui intenogat, quid enim tat? de certo genm rei qanrit,. vel, interrogatioiiis 
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1. Dkenium ut cittinquod sentio. C— 2. NihU ut «fum alind, quamobraa, 
Ac, C— 3. Qui* ut enim qui, Ac. 1 — 4. Nemo eat igUur^ qui. 

93. (a) A prepo9itipD throws these particles into the third 
place, unless it is emphatic ; (b) when they may stand between 
the preposition and its noun. - 

(a) JSTdrAoc igniter iUudeffidCur. C . 

lb) 1. Pott vero Sulle vtctoriam (banc consuetudinem) penitUB amisimm. 

C. — 2. Herillus jam pridem est rejectus : post enim Chiy$ippum non est 

diaputatum. C 

94. Bometimeis est follows a preposition and its case^ and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Abedeti enim interfectus. C. 

95. QuoquCy quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw atUetny enim, igitur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim procdnauli imperium in annum prorogabatur. L, 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidemy arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tUnqtie persuade esse te quidem rmhi carissimunif sed 
muUo fore carioremf si, &c., the quidem^ which properly belongs 
to carisstmum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

9T. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

Non video auiem^ Ac< Num via igitur audire, Ac, 7 

98. The post^posiUve conjunctions may separate a prsenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 

dunif plehiscitum. 

1. If. quidem PkUippua gloriari solebat. C— 2. Rem vero puUMxtm.— 3. 
JwiaqvubJurandL-^, Rogationibua, pl«6ifv« fc£fw. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say hpw salutary^ reUgUm is to men. For 
some reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,* 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



▼1 intenti, non hoc eM«, vel proraua mkU eaoe. Nam tota via oontinetnr ono 
v«rb»9im(.-- ^Hoc ad alias quoque formas pertinet, qus Terbum tat encHticsBi 
nomiai ooiqanetiim habeot."- {Bmi, T\ira, ii. 400.) 
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not reached ? 1 approve of that :' for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advctntage. ' Be of good" courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession, Dd you wish there- 
fore to Usten to what that Pomponius^ has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firin* a mind* there^is need of; for o w e must 
take thd helm of the state. For iVho is there who denies, that you 
both sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others.' 
watch over* the state ? o W e waver'' and change ^out opinion 
even in clearer things : fi)r in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that:' for there is no rapidity* which can come*into- 
competition' with that*** of the mind. 

1 To be salutaJT) tahUi ease ^ quidem, > laudo id quidenu 

* anxmuM. * imum ex oTnnilma jnaxime, ' proapieere with dat. 

7 labare. * ceUriids, * corUeriderfi. ^^ The subflt. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non. Hand. 

100. (a) Non (or hand) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is un opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. (b) Non (haudt) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that expre^ a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergOy 
igiiur,) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
diticoial particle. 

(a) 1. Non paranda nobis solum sapientia aedfruehda etiam* C— 2. Otii 

fructus est non concentio animi, sed relazatio. C. 
(6) Non igiUtr de improbo, sed de callide improbo quaeiimus. C. 
(e) Non jam Troicis temporibtis tantum laudis in dicendp Ulyss^ trBnuMei 

Homerus, nisi jam tum honos easet eloquentiie. C. 

102. Non (hand) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam EpaminondsB, non Leonids; mortem hujus morti antepono. 
C;— 2. Quid bestiie 7. non pro suo partuita propugnant, utvulnera reci- 
pient 1 C. 

103. The place 6f non in the case of est^ &c., with a participle, 
or of an auxiliary verb (with iniin.) is next before sst or the 
auxiliary verb (when there is no aniilhesis). 
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1. Hi TOt, quoniam Ubere nm Ikei, tactts rogaot, Ac C— ^2. lUgiilo mm 

fuU Jupiter metuenduS) ne, Ac C. — [When there is anHthestB^ ihenon 

preeedet the aniWidkal nBord.\ 3. Non modo— non deterritus, sed — 

concitatiiB est.-^. Haae eplstolam cur non semdi velim, causa nulla 

eat a 

104. The place of non is optional, whea it belongs to a pre- 
dicate {esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qui, 

I. Jove tonante cam populo agi non eet faa. C— 2. Nihil est, quod Deua 
efficere rum posait. C.— 3. Nihil est enlm, quod ium alicubi esse cogatur. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all* my fortunes," unless I had 
made you take an oaih in words prescribed by me. F should not 
have been banished^ unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ^ t o o richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore 9 did Caius^do? did 
not^ he' receive from you the reward, of his crimes ?^ I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises. I know that 
you fitvour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oatk. Caius 
would not have fallen into so great' a calamUy* unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

^ Say : ' for my ao-great labour.' > Ask the queation with nan, which is 

often uaed for nonne in vehement Interrogationa. ' See Dod. ddictum. 



§ 17. ComparaMves, ^c. 

r 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
by quam often precede the comparative. 

I. Advehtus hostium Ailt agH9j quam urhi, terrtbiHor. L.— 2. Maris ttibUa 
tempeUMy quam cnUe profrieOf terret navigantes vehemenHut. C, — ^3. Ex 
multia judicari poteet virtutie esse, quam ceto/w, cursum eeleriorem^ C — 
4. TketiUetoclisnomea, quam SoUmity est iUurinue. C. —6. Pompejusfiiit 
reeKhtendimei, quam reHnendi, atudioeior, C.-— 0. J^^aeere, quam Mmar€, 
^vhunftuUiuB eat. Q, 
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107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

Q,aum in omnibus causis grayibus, C. Ctuar^ initio dicendi cOmmoTeri 80- 
leam ▼ehementius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is^ when 
not followed hy an infin. or sic, ita, &c. 

1. Te, inquUf Appi, tuuinque capnt, &c, //.— 2. Hoc te uno quo possum, at/, 
modo, fillia, in libertatem vindico. L, 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So With tU ait; ut narrat ; &o.y the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed'dum pijato quid sit optimum judicat, ccsli, palatum (tU ait Enrutu) 
non suspexit. C. — 2, Pacideianus aliquislioc dsdmo, id narrat lAicUiut^ 
Ac. ' 

111. So ndii crede {usually in this order), credo, opinor, puto, 
existimo, (all . four with or without ut,) quaso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. Rubeo, mihi crede, sed jam scripseram. C.^2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romania, remigraVit Romamj. W opinoTt L. Cottft et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, obsecro vos, pati,'mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ills ipse disceasus. C. 

0b8. Crede mihi is by no means uheommon in Cicero : the * beUeve * is 
then emphatic. Thus, Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam.— Cte. ad Att, zIt. 6, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; as, Crede, igUurmihi, Planee, omna, Ac. — Cic. Fam. x. 6. 

Exercise ^0, 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ^i t . ^M y return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.'* Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
^ii fied to ^their camp in more complete disorder than the 
.£dui. It is easier to make 9k promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes^ a harder <>thing to perform a promise than to 
makp it ? You ought to Mush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my hands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through yavLT fingers.^ These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your Jingers^ Terrour, 
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as Ennius bibljb, banishes' all' wisdom* from my mind. Separate^ 
yourself at lei^th,' I beseech ^ y o u , from those, with whom not 
your oqw n judgment, but the || circumstances of the times have 
united' you. 

^ Rarius inUrdum quam nonnunquam eBse memento.. ^ See Hakd. 

* qnidmihitg animo exp6etorare. For tx animo others read exanimtito, 
Tenour, pacor, < s^raigere. < aUguando, ' eonjungere. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



LATIN PEOSE COMPOSITION, 



II. 

LONGER LATIN EXERC19ES. 

{On connecting propositions by the relative pronoun, where in 
English we should use a demonstrative^) 

1. Propositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
qui, qua, quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, 6co,, with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et pnetor pedestrilyus ezerchihus ptsfuit, et pnafectus claBsis res 

magnas mari gessit. Q^aa ob causaa ( s= aique ob eaa caiuas, * and 
. for these reasone*) pnecipuuBei honos est habitus, 
(b) Namque omnibus unns insulis prsefiiit. In qud {^ nam in ed) po- 

testate Pheras cepit, colonlamque Lacedaemoniorum. {Nep. iz. I.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem- 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie, iife, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on ' is,' the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. iiaque, ergo, at, vetum, nempe, ntmi- 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether i» sbDuid be retained, or this construction with the relative used, 

depends on various considerations. Thus in Cic. Gluent. 7 : Pottremo 
unua, qui erat reliquus Dinea flius Cn. Magius est mortuus. Js fecit 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the * is' ia retained 
because a qui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedes 
a quum, postquam, ut, uH, 
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6. Reddita indnsarum ex flpelunci bonm vox Herculem conyertit. Quam 

quum vadentem ad apeluncam Cacus vi prohibere conatua esaet, ictus 
davt fidem pastonim nequidquam invocaqf morte occitbuit (Ldv,) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed hy a suhordi- 
nate clause containing a den^onstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in LatiA, placed in this subordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either 'tf ' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {v^utm I should have spoken to), {if I bad seen himy 
In Latin this would be : 

* A man {uhom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 

(6) ' A man by whose treachery I should hare been ruined, if I had not dis- 
covered a in time.' 
In Latin i 

* A man {lehoae treachery if I had not discovered In time), (I should have 

been ruined by U).' 
(c) Thus instead of 

' Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adepti sunt id) fugitivo alicui aut 
gladiatori concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written : 

* Non vident id se cupere, (quod ai adepti sunt) fugitivo alicui aut gladia- 

tori conoedi sit necesse.' (Cie.) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is, dsc, qui, quum ejus, &c.y 
qui, quum ei, dz;c. ; but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — / cui quum^ 
dec. So not qui, si ejus, dec, but cujus si, dec. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract Intr. Part h 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer °OQe, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, o a m a n who, if a longer life had. fallen-to- 
his^lot,^ w6uld have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, <^a man who, if fate had kept* him alive ^for a 
longer otiiaae, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander - 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely, i' wx)uld have subdued the whole world.— His 
death was the r u i n o f * all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slainc because h6 wished to save them. I have v«ry often 
read that Uiere is no evil^ in death, ^ for that if any sense remains 
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after it^t it ought to be considered iimnortaiity rather than death. 

The power) of conscience is great, and those who neglect it^ be- 

trayi^ themselves. Ph:ilosophy contains the doctrinei both of duty 

and of morality i^ those <^therefore who profess U seem to me 

to support a very important character. ° King Eucratides reduced 

India under his dominion, » but when he was returning thence, p 

was slain on his march by his son. 

^ WoBLD flhotdd not be translated by mundits except ^hen the meaning is 
universe. When the earth or ita countries are meant, orbie teme or terrarvm 
should be used ; the latter eepecially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use conMngitf or aecidU ? ^ reaervare, d vmrnaiure, 
•perdere, t ckna. t Diid. inUr/kere. . ^ Part I. 161, Ob«., and 
end of 162. i ^ in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). 1 vU. k mdicare. Express 
both tjwtf and auus. Pt I. 368. i dUciplma, » Say, * of living well.* 
*> penonam auafinire, <> in pctestoUm^ redigert. P Use rd, adverb. — m 
Tedpcrtm 



{On Rhetorical Figures.) 

1.- Gemmatio, or the doubling of an emphatic word. 

(a) CruXf crux inqiiam misero et SBrumnoso parabatnr. (C.) ' 

2. RepeHHo (inwoi^poqa), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) NUiUae te noctumam presidium PalatU, nihil urbis yigiliaB, nikU t|mor 
populi, fuM consensus bonorum omnium, nt^it hie mimitistimus habendi 
senates locus, ni^iiorum ora vultusque moverunt? (C) 

8. Conversio {aptifngogyri), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence en(2 with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigilis nihil te moverunt, tlmor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnittni wihilj ^o. 

4. Complexio is yrh&a. several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) Qttwlegemtulitl IhiUuB. Qui* msjorem partem populi snftragiispro- 
hibuit? Bulhu. Quw comitils praefuit? RuUus, Quia d^cemviros 
quos voluit renuntiavit 7 RuUvs. (C.) 

5. Traductioy when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
(intentionally and as an omainent) in one or more subsequent 
clauses. 
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(a) Earn tu hamintm appeUos, qui flt fuuvet hema, mm^uua tarn emddittr 

vltam hominia petisaet. . 
(6) Q,ui nihil habet in oi^^ucundius vitdj ia ciun virtute vUam non poteit 

tollere. <C.) 

6. Polysyndeton (nolwrvwdBToyjy the using many conjunctions, 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimico prodeniB, etamicum Isdebas, et tibi ipsi nonconsulebaa. (C.) 

7. Anwrndnatio {naqwofAovla) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ^ttt earn non facile non mode extra tedum^ aed ne extra Uetvm quidem 

quiaquam Yideret. (C.) 
(6) Hanc reipnblicca peatem non pauUaper reprmii aed in perpetuom comr 

prtffuvofe. (C) 
(c) Expetenda magia eat decerruandi ratio, quam decertaauU fortnna. ( C.) 

8. * Ofwiojttonovy when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes o/ioiotiUvtw. — ^Both occur in the following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Vicit pudorem libido, timorem audada, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. 'laoxaXov, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length, 
(a) Alii fortuna feiidtatem dedit : huic indaatria virtutem eomparavit. 

10. 'Avtl&ETw (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

(a) Eat igitur heec, judicea, non acripta aed nata lex ; quam non didlcimua, 
accepimua, legimua, verum ex naturft ipaft arripuimua, hauaimua, exprea- 
aimua ; ad quam non docti, aed £icti, non imbuti, aed inatituti amnuB ut, 
dc. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (amftsvafioX^) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Q,uia atultua ea, ei re tacea ; non tamen quiataoea^ eft re atultua em : ai 
poema loquena pictura eat, pictnra taciturn poema debet eaae. 

12. Regressio {inctyodo^) is when this kind t)f conversion is a 

conversion of a parti only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juria peritiaaimua Craaaua, juiia peritorum eloquentiaai- 
mua ScflBTola haberetur. (C.) ^ 

13. GradaUo {kXijmI) is the mounting up as it were from one 
word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a) Imperium QraecisB fuit penea Athenienaea; Atbenienaiaffi potiti sunt 
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Spartiats; Spartiatas superayere Thebani; Thsbanbs Ibeedttnes vioe- 
runt, qui imperium GraBcis brevi tempore a^junxenint Aaiam bello «ub- 
actam. {AdHereniu) > 

14. 'jtroaumtiais is the purposely breaking off the discourse, 
and suppressing a statement one was aboiit to make. 

(a) De nostro enim omnium— non audeo totum dicere. (C.) 

15. DissohUzo {avvvdtjw)^ the omission of the copulative con- 
junction. 

(a) dui indicabantur, eos vocari, cuatodiri, ad senatmn adduci juaait. (C.) 

16. CorrecUo («7rayo^%^cD<rig) is the correcting an expression pre- 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen vivit Vivitl immo vero etiam in Senatmn yenit. (C.) 

17. DubitaUo is the purposely expresising a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tuistud ausua es dicere, homo omnium mortalium — ^nam quo te digno 
moribus tuia appellem nomine? (C.) (Here is alao apMopeti».) 

Exercise 2. {On Rhetorical Figures*) 

(Litter is delecior,) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
[Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man*' from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration^^ of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVERSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified* 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery of what is new/ 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [Com- 
PLExio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Traductio.] What 
do you mean? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
**what is the foundation (pi.) of ^all literature? [Polysyn- 
deton.] Literature both instructs, ttnd delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. [^OftoioTttanov, o/iotoraXsvToy.] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust ? ['Artl&etw.] Do you, who say 

that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to be en- 

12 
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tangled by pleasariel ['dpttfutufiok^.l I do not cultivate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning ^has acquired for 
me glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, o a m a n who have never in my life pursued^ any 

thing but virtue and learning ? — ^What you have pursued ; 

but I am silent, lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing-accusation. *> ['^oi^^eToy.] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ^ and 
comforts <=> a m a n . [Cobrectio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,i it comforts me, and affords me my only 
refuge fromJ these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitatio.] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

• obUetart, Camp. Dod. obUctatio, b Dod. puer, « 359. * Dod. 
vOua (2). • hcnesHaairmu, f < of new things.' Should * things ' be ex- 
pressed? C. B. «r expetere. 483, (2). h cormcivm facere, » immo 
vero, 1 * amongfit.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells ^ us in his b o o k o n A 1 1 i c a *, that the Athenians, 
having been praised^ by Pindar in one of his Odes*, set 
80 high a value** upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they not only^ sent him many presents in return* for 
it, but also raised >» a statue» to his honour^ at Athens. No 
wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when" 
those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re- 
ceived •» the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded^ with 
the most splendid honours. . 

* Attica^ onini. b < because (I, 516) they had been praised.' Since this 
clause is here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand ? 
Why 1 (I. 460, a.) « * in a certain ode ' {carmeTi). When ^ a certain ' means 
a parHadar dnt ^at we do not, however, think it necessary to name,' it should 
be translated by qmdam. When eertua is so used, it implies that one haa ^ood 
reaaona for not being more explicit : Quoties ego eum et quanta cum doiore vidi 
inaolentiam ceriorum Jiominum — extimeacentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
rule may be, not to use cerhur, unless the meaning is, *a certain otu, — you Jinow 
prtsthf wdl ffffdeh (or whom) I mean.^ a * To set a high value o^i* magidjbr 
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cere. Adapt this phrade to mean, 'so high a value,* « Which pronoun 

should be used for the ^ that ' of celebrity 1 (I. 381, b.) t Not onfy-^mt tOao : 

here simply, et^-et (both— and). « 6b. i» To place or erect (a statue), 

aimulaerum «r staiua'mr porter e, todare^ stahierey or (Nep.) constiiuere. i What 

words express whoU-UngOi acuiptured images 1 With what distinction 7 (D(>d. 
imago.) k < to him.' i This imperfect sentence must be completed : 

* it is not therefore wonderful ^ for 'that' use *]£,* at, » 'When.' Does 

the ' idien ' do more than simply date the time 1 (See 1. 489.) '^ e&faeuitate, 

o received — and tvere rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing suclla phrase aa ^tobe loaded^ presented^ Ac, with 
gifts.' *ikonoribu8 mac tart. (Cic.) Oq the derivation of this word see 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note % 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy*^ the credit' of Socrates's speech, and cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion,^ his || accusers" had 

warned therti beforehand*^ to be on their guard/ o telling' them 

that he was very powerful' in speaking, and possessed such*^ 

ability i and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ^ appear 

the better. 

* To destroy the credit of any thing ; prevent it from being beHeved ; alieuUf 
or alieuireij Jidem derogare oi abrogare, . b < render it suspected to the 
judges.' <^ Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

and 9 word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of * Socra- 
tea* a apuch^ — 'At«accw««r*,'letitbe: ^theoMuaeraoi Socratea* and — ^hia 
speech ;' placing ' the accuaera of Socratea ' first. d To warn beforehand, pree- 
monxre. (I. 75.) • To be on one's guard, aibi cceoere. f (1. 460, c, 1.) 

Eiq)ress a */or.' 9 To be very powerftd, plurin\um posse. ^ Such, iff, 

eo, id : repeat it before ' dexterity,^ calliditas. i via. 

Exercise 5. 

[(p) prefixed meand that the verb is to be turned into a participle : (r) after a 

word, that the reL pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, being rejected 
withdisdain,** accused* Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra ° accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest,^and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||came to the assistance^ofhis innocent grand- 
son; and the chest floated'^ to the island of i Leucophrys. Whe0J 
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the inhabitants of the island opened^ it (r), and learned w h a t h a d 
happened,! they not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named the island Tenedos after him." Nay, they even* wor- 
shipped him as a god ^ a f t e r h i s (p) death. 

* Since it is left dovbtful which was her right name, what word should be 
lued for ' or 7 * (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) b > being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word for * refuse,* that means to refuse a pleaauref whether a sinftU one or 
not. Dod. negate (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse fsilsely 1 

(I. 201.) d apud. * plane, C. 9. ' t includerej implying to put inio, 

and there shut up, often takes the ace. with in : but also the abl. Antonius ar^ 
maioein eelld ConcorduBinclusU. — ptBneoraiumem in epietolam inclusi: 
indudere aliguen in euetodias. (Gic.) Mferre opem, k deferri (ad), 

i I. 140. J I. 489. k Dod. aperire, i res. » To offer any body 

the throne, deferre regnum aUeuL >* < from {de) his own name.' • Nay 

— ev^n: quinet. 

Exercise 6. 

When^ Ulysses>atfCordtfi^ tQfahulous history y^ might have lived* 
with* Calypso^ in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred' even 
to immortality thatt^ rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) which 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of ^ that 
opinioni^ of Teucer's, [that] * every man'si country is*" wherever 
he is"" well off i'** 

*• Not, qwim UlysseSy but tHysses^ quum, Ac L 489. b < as it is in the 

fables.' <^ 1. 128, 130. <i apud, « * Feminines in o (as echo, 

Calypso, Dido, Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. In its {echus, Didus, Sap- 
phus), the Latin gen. onis being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, or 
in oni, onem respectively.' {Zumpt.) Ramshom adds, that Caesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onis, oni, onan, one, 1 1. 227. f I. 381 (b). 

h nan itafacturus, i I, 441. k Ddd. sententia, i quisqiu. 

n I. 460 (a). B I. 460 (6). <> ' I am well off,' bene est mihL 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound^ opinion* of Gobryas's, 
and [one] which every day's* experience* confirms,' namely,^ 
* that it is more difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
manyi men grow insolent,^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

* AdnMum (ad-raodum, <to a degree') is *very* with adjectives, participles, 
and adverbs. b grams (weighty). c D$d. sentsnHa. d A<U* V^o- 
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HdiamiB ; but see the next note. • EsptritnHa in the heat ptoee wtlten U 

trial: ^ knowledge gained by experience ' i» um«, or usua^ rerum; rc»; temjms, 
Ac. [in Tac. also expefienHa.] Qence experieniia docdy and the like, should not 
be used, hut iempua or rerum uaua doeei. With rerum unu the adj, quotidianuM 
should be left out. [Virgd'has^apibuaquanta experientid parcie** Geor. 
i. 4.] f ' dedlares to be troe.' f vkUUcet as the second word, 

b Diff. 93. D3d. invenire* i Ddd. pUriqtu, k Jnaoleaeere was used by 

Sallust^after the old Cato), and was fbUowed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
however, to use insoUniemJleri ; se vnaolenter efflerre or gerere^ Ac. (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

{On the Theogony of Hesiod.) 

Of all* the remains*' of Greek literature that are now extant,* 
none in my opinion^ is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although j| this^ poem cannot^ be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,'* and of ita particular portions,^ or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and thati^ [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this groundi it 
appears even to deserve the preference"^ over those poems." 

b ^AU — whidi* is expressed strongly by using qwOquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For 'of* seel. 165, h.) b monuTrunla. « euperesae: *noWj* 

tiodie. d Dod. aententia. * T%eogonia, t Relative pron. f Omit 

* not :' using naque—neque with the ablatives. b argumerUum. i rea, pi. 

k I. 385. 1 cauaa. ^ * to be to-be-preferred.' part, in due. ^ Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl in ia, not ibua. poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis {not poemaiibiu). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chao9 existed : by *» which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequent^ [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning^ of the word, * space ' in which 
no nuUter is contained.^ For he says that ' mattek '•was not 
created tiU afterwards,^ To Chaos he added a connective^ power, 
because without such a power* matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created. 

* I. 381, &.. b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus i * whom do 

you understand {or mean) &y a wise man 1 ' qium tu, inteUigia (or iiitdligi via) 
aapieniem? ^ Dod. plerique, d SimiplY poatea. * (See the first 

lines of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) t aignijioatio. r ' which is empty 
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(«aetni«) of all matter.' h oojntbitnir, idf. i Wlieve «m repeat the 

BnbetaBtiye In this way, the Romans (being ridier in demonstrative, pronouns 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) geperaUy used a pronoun 
only. So also when we use aiwQur substahtiTe with * mcft,' or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if *■ tinU prince * were 
used in reference to ^Alexander* which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word ^prvnot^ untranslated, and. say 
'fwrheJ l^nor any thing.' What word for any (thing) 1 Pt. I. §50. 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an intricate*^ and per- 
plexed*^ inquiry, whether the soul remains** ( j?) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our bodies is 
also the death of our souls,* Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrongs that, having so many points of agreement vdth 
swine i^ he should differ from them in this single respect,^ 

2. The Stoics allow* to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal j one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he' may perchance"^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war wasi Agamemnon. 

\, *- Ajnid. h perturbtUus. ^ impUcahis* ^ perrfuatsre,^ •* whether 
[that] which [Is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.' 
f nefaa, s < since (quunij I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 

swine.' k * by this one thing.' 

2. i tribuere. J Diid. contintma, k JFbrte is * accidentaUyt' except after 

fit nisij numt ne, ecquidf where it is the regular word for ^perckamceJ Here use 
fcfiioBse, 1 ^had been.' 

Exercise 11. • , 

1. I am well again !• I know for a certainty,*' that I could 
not find« a beginning'* for my letter [that would be] mote agreeable 
to you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive.* 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
mes three years ago'> at Ferrara :•» except thati this was [of] a 
milder J [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left me^ on the eighth day ctfter my seizure.^ 
I was cured, not only by medicine,* but also by bleeding," by • the 
advioe of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not only pre- 
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scribedp for xne himself, but also made up<> a great part oC the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. ^ CoTwaleacere. By what tensQ should * lam well * foe translated 7 b < cer- 
tainly.' Both c 6 r ^ e 8cio and <: e r £ o «c^ occur. The difTerence is thus given by 
Hand: eerie sciff means, *U t3 certain thatlkrunD:* certo sciOt * I have a 
certain hwwledge qf the thing atatedJ Which should be used here 1 '^ Dod. 
innenire. ^ principium, * more wished (fl^^tt<«) by you.' t qualis, 
e < drove-away from mey'Jebriin abigerej discutere. h Ferraria, i nisi 
qiuxL i * ])iild/ mitia et remissua. 

2. k < A fever leaves anybody,' decedU, {C): ab aliguo diacedU. Krebs warns 
against religuit or deaeruit quern, Doletus quotes a Jebre relinqui from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i 'After it had seized me,' corripere. (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note ".) ™ medicamentOf pi. ^ miaaio aanguinia, <> de, 
p » To prescribe ' (of a physician), remediaj medicamenia, Ac, preeacriberef pruB- 
cipere ( Cela.) ; prcBacrUtere^ or morho proponere {Nep.), ^ Muretus uses conficere 
ac conciimare.{qf vihJich the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better pao'are (Cic). 
Columella has componenre^ Curtius inpoculo dHuere^ which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation. * 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it loas the general opinion,*^ that a brave man should*' 
die by his own hands'^ rather than endure^ any great and bitter 
evil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion^ was false ; [and] 
assertedjSf that they who aoted thus, far from being considered 
brave, should be looked-upon^ as cowards, i and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able to endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity,^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy," 

rather than^any greatness of soul. 

1. • * it was commonly (vulgo) believed.' h 1. 191. « < To die by one's 
own hands,' necerp, or mortem aibi canaciaceTe^ mortem oivim sibi inferre; tiiamis 
aibi iiferrey &c.i dD6d,ferre: choose the verb that means * to endure 

heroically.' • 1. 392. f ' that that opinion of men.' « pronuntiare- 

h 'were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to^be-considered 
cowards,^ &c. fT^JVon moofe is sometimes used fot non modo n<m, but onl]^ 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare. IP^ 

t J^ ae interjvcerey ae ocdderey are generally rejected J but they do occur, though 
less commonly, (1) a e ipaum in terfieere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
2): Craaaum auapte manu interfedumt Cic. .Or. 3, 3, 10 ; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, se 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) duintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oration 
of Cicero's, cum ipse aeae conaretur oceidere, (£f eb*.) 
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when the following clause Is negative, or equivalent to a negatiye, and both 
clauses have a common verb expressed in 4he second. Thus 
Not only not but not even ; or, but scarcely. 

nonmodo Utdne-^idcm, 

i ^edvtx. 
Should the *noV h^ inserted or omitted here ? i ignaxus. (Ddd. p. 234, 4.) 

2. ) dodre. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer, 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it both 
ways : i. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as AristoU^s view staled by 
the wrUer, and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) k < and not {neque) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' <&c. Should equal be translated by aqutta, 
aqmUie, or par ? (D6d. eequiu.) i autem. m < an effeminate weakness 

(moUaiM)ofsoul.' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that |{ Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides being* an 
eager^ and diligent imitator of the artifices," which he perceived** 
them to have employed* for' movingi^ and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes^ 
of theirs to his own orations. 

* * and not {neque) only was— but also introduced.* »» acer. « sing. 

4 1. e. not of any particular artifice or artifices, but ind eft n{<«Zy, such as 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 7 1. 475, 476. • u$i, 

t in, ff veraari, b enthymema, aUa. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre!^ 
Wfi had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but" nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.^ ^ (p) '©- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening," and communicated [their 
Contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them,^ 
who did not declare it a* Ms firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
suck language^^ the recovery i of this excellent and religious prince 
must be J quite given vp as hopeless,^ 

2. I fear that in « few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [bothj^rance and the cause of religion" have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanUd but tMs one"* \affiiciion\ to 
see^^ those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood ! 

I. * < sad* and bitter* to us.' (See p. 237, 20.) b iVbvorro. « < which 
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although^ Ac— ye|.' d <To arrive' <of lii letter), afferri^ it being always 

brought to the receiver.—' Tin.' What mood 7 1. 507, 508. • heri veaperi 

(yesterday in the evening). f 'any (single one) of them.* I. 389, 390, 391. 

' ' To declare one's conviction * (or firm belief), statuert often with tic or ita. 
Ego atUem MUttlld dubitatioTU 8ie atatuO et judieOyneminem — "-habuitBe, 
Ac. (Cic. de Or. 2, 28. 122 ; nisi hoe ita atatuiaae 9, — te^a^rum,) h ita. 
i acduM. ) ' that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, &c.' 

k < To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' deplorare qxad. — ^the af f e c t {weeping) 
for the c a u s e (a persttasion that the thing ia hopdeaa &c.). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, &c., does sot occur in Cicero or Caesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use deaperarcy deaperaiur quid or (seld. in Cio.) de aliqua re. 

2. 1 * with our great evil.' «* * how great ,« blow France^ how great [a 

blow] religion, Ac, has received.' » Active voiee.^-Jructua parHre. • * This 
one thing remained to — France,' Ac. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient^ poets, that there are in the ocean cer- 
tain^ islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religious Ufe^ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
together*' most delightfully and pleaisantly, in. a' most beautifuU 
meadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual, flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright** in that happy region,^ the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature ]} smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning*' the leaves of the 
trees (p) are softly stirred, i and delight™ the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

* Dod. arUiquua. ^ffie distinction at the bottom of the page (in D(>d.) should 
be translated thus : ' Antigui acriptorea means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
in which they flourished has long been past ; vetereay inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b V Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

c aancte religioaeque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
4 inter ae. « I. 393. f What is the proper Word for beatUiful, as ap- 

plied to objects that please the aight ? [I. 212, note v.] f diatingueret 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon diiTerent parts of it. 
^nitet diffuBotuminecadum, (Lucr.) i ' there.' J * all [things].' 

^JUibellay'p\. ^ventUare. tit cum purpureaa vent Hat aura comaa, 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to afAer proae; but as It Is a representation of poetical descriptions, this 
is perhaps permissible here. » blandiri. What case 7 

Exercise 16. 

1. Anoient authors are not agreed* upon the reasons, why this 

12» 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this or that god. For some assert^ 
that the favourite animal of each god was slain*^ before his altars ; 
and thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on the 
other hand] it was not lawful to offer a wild hoar to Venusy^ % be- 
cause that animal^' had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, :|: which he*' hated : that thus a cock' was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seems^ to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [andj driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] inflicts great injury upon^ the olive* 
tree. 

1. *'*Wearenot agreedf* non satis oonve&it inter nos (de aliquft re). See Ex. 
16, note a.) Ij ' To assert Ms not aaaerere. *^ * that the [aniihal] which 
was most acceptable (gratus) to each was wont to be slain,* Ac. Relat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. ^ * and because a wild-boar had, Ac it was not- 
lawful (inefa8)i that sacrifice should be made {rem dimnam Jleri) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.' 

2. * * thought,* putare, f gaUua gaUinaceus, ^ The verbs seema-^ 
ifyUcis express the reasons alleged hj the holder^ of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood 7 If so, why ? b insigmUr Imderc, 
(Cic. htisinsigniter diligere.) 

Exercise 17. 

If nothing^ is sacred and religious, but what is without orna- 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images,* 
and^ pictures be removed, and, in a word, votivfSfierings of every 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such. a thought as 
this,^ let us confess what common-sense** itsielf in a (393) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not"^ better employed in any ihing^ th&n 
in the worship of God, nor eloquences better'' than in refining* 
and beautifying philosophy. 

* Dod. imago. Choose the word that means 'any plastic Yf oik : in opposi- 
tion to tabvlcBf pidur(B (pictures). >> Use the fig. asyndetok. * in a word,' 
denique; * votive-offerings,' ctonaria. (Liv.) ^ ' this is impious (ne/artiM) 
even to be thought.' CogUart^ which " denotes the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking or employing its^ about something," is 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio. * neque 
— neque. t * any where.'. Usguam follows the same rule as tdluSf i. e. 
stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : alicubi and tupiam answer 
respectively to aliquis and quispiams ubivis to quivis, quiHbet. t dioendi 
eopia. h prasdarius. . i excciere. 
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Exercise 16. 

1. I should never have thought it possible'- that I could derive 
pleasure,** I will not say^ from your' grief, but from any* [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most gratifying* to me to learn*" from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly < grieved, as soon as J the news of my 
illness*^ reachedi you.™ 

2. For that grief could not arise Jrom any other source^^ than 
from your great* affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from^> very many others how distinguished 
you were far learning and virtue,^ I hate had no fonder wish^ 
than to be loved') by you. 

1. * < that it would be * (that I could derive, Stc.) b * To derive or receive 
pleasure, pain, Ac, from any thing,' capere voluptatem, dolorem, Ac,, ex aliquft 
re. « lummodo, d I. 389-391. * *the truth' must be trans- 
lated by vera (< true things '), whenever the meaning is, 'v^iat it true,* ^irue 
thinge.* If a amgle thing is meant, the sing, vtrum may be used. VeriUu is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. f neceaae est. I. 504 (1) : take the second 
form. cr gralisnmua, h * that {quod^ I leamt.* tnieUigerej the notion 
being, of ' being made aware,* i vthementer, J I. 512. k vaietudo 
(' state of health *) or infirma vaUfudo, Cic has two ot three times ut«a2ihu2o, 
but the reading is mostly doubtfuL i qfferri : aUatum ease. » * to 
where you are,' isiuc. I. 387. 

2. B 'from elsewhere,' aliuTvde. » eximxus. p *a man of what erudi- 
don and virtue you' were.' i ^ nothing has been more desirable {aptdbUius) 
to me,' ' I. 34|^ 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the<) dialogue which is entitled^ ^ the first Alci- 
biades/ employed || a witty^ and refined* artifice to check') the 
presumption"^ of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per- 
suaded himself, with the characteristic self-confidence of his age^' 
that he was already abundantly furnished with aU the knowledge 
that a statesman required,' Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and hy proceeding from one question to another y^ made it plain 
from his oum answers,^ that he had as yet obtained) no knowledge*^ 
of justice and injustice.! 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
as opn8idering<"> himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and asserted*) that he' was 
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not flaying any thing whatever" of that soit against him, [but] that 
it' was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confession'' about 
himself. 

1. » {nwri&t. b urbamt»i which denoted refined and polished wit. 

• dtgans. Cicero speaks of an el eg arts joeandi genua: 'to check,' reprv- 
mere, ^ D5d. tuperbia, ® quum. I. 489. f * which is wont to be 

the character {ingenhan) of that age/ What is the word for age s= ' time of 
life?* ^ *with all those things which had reference {perOrare) to gOTem- 

ing tht^ state.' * To govern,* admimstraref of a statesman managing it under a 
sovereign power. i» ^by questioning step-by-step ' (patUatim). Quintilian 

has paulatim et{iUdicitur) pedetentim xnterrogare, i 'brought 

liim to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' *To 
being any body to that point,' oliqwm eo perductref ut, <fcc. < To be plainly es- 
tablished,' aperte effiei (ex). J Ddd. inoemre. ^ Dod. oognUio, 
1 juMtwn, injustum : not the abstract justitia, but that which is actually juat 
01 unjust in practice. 

2. n <becau8e-~he thought.' (On the mood hfter quod, see I. 518.) 

a * not— any thing whatCYer,' nihil proreua, • Fateri, l^ranslate 'de- 

fended,* ^aeeerted,* by the hietorical preeent, I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued^ || the "poems of Homer, 
and how useful they judged them to be for. inflamihg*^ [men's] 
minds with a love of honour') and worth,** may be perceived*^ from 
their having passed' a law, thaf* every« fifth year, at^ the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none but Homer, ^ 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin i what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poet9, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narrative ) of brave and 
noble actions, and almost^ place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better calculated^ to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. ^ To value highly, rnagni facere. How must this be modified to express 
*ho'w highly V b dignitde ( = worth, virtue) as in Cic, votuptaUm concea- 
auram dignitatis Ac. ^ existimare. d I. 75. * I. p. 139, note 
d, f Express the preposition ' in.* The Panathenaic festival, Panathe^ 
mUea (sc. solemnia)* Varr. cr < of him alone out of the whole number of 
poets.' 

2. h « thus they thought' i D5d. jubire. J copioae exponere, ^ pro- 
ptmodum, lop^tor (ad aliquid faciendum). 
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^ Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedaemonians paid a similar honour* to Tyrtaeus. 
For though in general^ they were incHsposed^ to poetic studios^ and 
tkoi^ fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they neirertheless had 
.passed a law,^ that whenevert^ an army [of theirs] was drawn up 
for a general engagements^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempt! of death in their 
country's cause, J J by listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To iEschylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death Ms plays should he * acted, a privilege which 
loas granted to no other tragic poet.^ 

1. * *To pay an honour to a^y body/ honorem alietU habire, Mbuere; honor e 
aliqvem qfflcere : not honorem cUicui txhihert. b cUeroqui ( ^ * in other 
respects/ 'with this exception'). e oZicniM, I. p. 77, note y. d ruqat, 
« Diff. 111. Idiom given for *donH Uke to/ &c. f 'had appointed by 
law/ lege eon^iiuere. f ' as often as,' qtudies.. h cum hoHibus 
dimieaturuB in prodnchi corutitiwet, i Participle. Should you 
use spemerCf contemnere, or dapicere^ (V. M. 5.) 3 *for (pro) their 
country.* 

2. k (the plays) * of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets-HBhould be 
♦ acted.* 

Exercise 22. 

{Dreams.) 

•We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'^ 
[night] in which^ we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true ?'«* These are the 
words Wqfa philosopher (p) who is discussing** the unreality' of 
dreams, and asserting'^ that [even] if some^ dreams fare confirmed* 
by the event, it does not follow** from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked upon! as [mere dreams]. For out of J suchi' a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever' 
came true* of what we f see when we are asleep,"" 

* I. 302. b I. 477. « I. 402. d *to come true,' etaderet or 

evenire^ both Gic. • exagUare, to discuss a thing repeatedly; to workn. 

point. f vamtoM, t comprobare. b to follow from any thing, tx oHqud 
re ^ei followed by ui : here by tU ne : Pt. !(. p. 38, note). t haberi, im ; 
withabl. kC. 10. 1 1. 402. ^ per quietem. 
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Exercise 23. 

{SemiramU.y 

l..Seimranii8 is said to hnye gained a thrones from^ a very low* 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious'' and cleyer plan. She 
had by degrees* obtained such influence over \\king Ninus,^ that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to ask^ 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would renture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once^ thrown out( (358) in conversation, 
that there was''> something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told J her to nsme^ it openly and fearlessly, 
i whatever J it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, ' to f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on^*^ your throne and ad^ 
minister justice^ for but^^^ a single<> day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [ju«<] as they do you.'^ 

1. * * To gain a throne,' ad regnwn pervmire. h ex. • htimUia 
et abfechu. d Dod. astutus. • IKkl. pauhHm, f 'bad 
80 bound {aHringere) king NinuB to benelf.' s petere, (See I. 252, 
Remark.) 

2. ^aiUquando, imjicere. )jviherty I. 76. it prvfiteru 
I guicquid tandeni. ^ tribuere. ^ju» dicere. ^unus, P 'as 
{qiuanadmodum) they do to you, so {jUa) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

{Semiramis continued,) 

The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should ohey the commands^ of Semiramis : iliai such was the 
hinges pleasure ;« that she for that day f was placed over^ them all 
with sovereign authority* and power. When (512) the"> day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on^*^ the throne in royal pomp.^ Vast crouyds 
assemble* [before her.] She at first, by way of experiments^ issues 
some commands of no great importance.^ 

*■ Ctrtiu. * dieto atuUeatem e»««, with dat. of person. « * that so 

it pleased the king.' ^ prmesse. * imperium, t cuttiM, im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king's 
sitting in state. s * A very great concourse (eoneuraus) takes place.' 

h experitndi cautd. i * commands some things (ace.) of no ^> great 

moment.' 
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Exercise 25. 

{Semiramis cenUinued.) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,^ whatever 
she commandedy^ she orders the royiil hody-guard^ to arrests (75) 
the king himself: they arrest him. To bind him [in chains]: 
he is bound. To put him to death :^ he is put to death. In this 
mannerf her reign of a day is made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who sunrounded Babylon with walls of brick, * and whose 
famous J hanging^ gardens were the objects of such admiration.^ 

•■ ' When ' = < as soon as ' (512). What tense and mood ? (514.) b atrio, 

« * in all things.* With respect to the 'place of * aUy* see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as generalj not as confined to subsidntivee only. d sateUitea 
ac ttipaiores regii corporis, (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; atipatores corporis 
conatUuU eoadem miniatros et satellites potestoHs.) * comprehendere. 

t tnierficere. e Ha. h 'from^) [that] of-a-day {diumus) becomes a 

lasting [one].' Lasting, diviumus : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 
soimd in diumus and dvuturrms. This is called jParonomasia^ see above, p. 
26*1. So rum mcLgis amore quam morcy (C. Nep.); in ore atque amore^ 
(Cic.), <ftc.' i of brick, lateriHus. J I. 381. k pensiHs, 

1 ( had such admiration.' CIO.. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely good judge** of eloquence, * thought so 
highly \\ of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no« language but**^ that**^ of Plato. 
And then^* Aristotle ! did he nof* both lay down* the rules^ of 
eloquence better than any other m^m,^ and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

* in primis. b exiatimator, = non alius. d Nonne is, 

of course, the regular interrogative particle here : but * non is often used 
without ne in vehement questions — especially questions of appeal.' 
* tradere. f prceceptum, s unus omnium optime. h * of such (C. 

10.) eloquence.' 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces^ 
in her [fbllowers] such^ a firmness. of mind, as^^ neither^ the 
allurements of pleasure {ph)y nor the fires* of pain (p/.)' ^^^ ^^ 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised^ poverty, nor the 
thirst of honour (pL), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shaken and overthrow.*' 

2. For as the poets say thai the top of Olympus is always calm, 
becausei it is too high for) the power of the winds and tempests to 
reach it :^ so the mind of philosophers is too lofty i and elevated^ 
to feel those whirlwinds'" of desires (p) that rage and battle" 
together" on the ground for ^^^ things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. * ejieere, b £• , eo, ief . (See I. 483 (2». < C. 9. d Tranalate 
neither—nor— nor, by I. 478 (4). •fas (torch). f Dod. epemere. 

t canvellere, * pull violently from its place.* h labtfaetare. 

2. i propUrea quod: which is stronger than quia ox quod only, and gives more 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Diff. 94. k < to arrive thither/ 
eopervemre. i Dod. aUua (t). ^Jtatua (iU). " digladiaru 

• inter m. 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly^ difficult 
[task]. Consequently,* the Latin* letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed" entirely^ faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly wriiten)^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
courage^ you therefore to hope itith confidence,) and*^ not to doubt 
but"^ that, under my guidance,^ you will one dayi attain" to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishment^ <is toeU as in 
others.*" 

*■ 75. b oppido, c Q^ (the relative adverb, instead of the de- 

monstrative eo), vdth the c6mparative adj. d * written by you in Latin,' 

Laiine, See I. 63, note *. * I. 383. t omni ex parte. t emen- 

datua. h mtidiorea-et cultiores, ijitbeo, ' I bid you.' J bene. 

k 1. 364. 1 aliquando. n D$d. invenire. » alitpiie. <> ' of this 

kind also.^ 

Exercise 29. 

{On a Recovery from Illness.) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'^ asserted-repeat- 
edly*> with one* consent, that there was hardly any hope left of 
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iny recovery,^ I had so prepared nlyself aad oompoBed my mind, 

as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 

supposed, approaching' death : and asked nothing*^ else<^ of^ the 

♦Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, w'ould 

pardon the erroursi of my past life, and, in that separation of body 

and soul, would not^^ suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 

degree or for a longer iimei than my strength could bear. 

* nudici, b dietUare. « nmunua, ^ 'of my escaping,' 

evadendi. * I. 66. f immiruns. f alhu. k I. 252, Obs. 

t errata. J *more violently, or longer.* Comparatives of vcAeirunier 

and div. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same subject conHnued.) 

But I hope that I have heen aUowed hy God to remain in this 
worldy*^ that the stains contracted*' in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight** and reject the 
temptations'* of vice (p/.), and pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursuedr from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, nolle Sir^ that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution* by 
your example, so you would be kind enough i to assist me [to do 
so], not onlyk by yoiir admonitions and advice, but alsohy offering 
♦prayers to Grod in my behalf J 

» ' I il have been left by God in this life.' b < To contract a stain,' macw 

lam concipere : * to blot it but or efface it,' macukan delire or eluere. 
« amiUere. d UUcebrte. • aaliem jam aenex. f C. ' vir 

dariaaime. b incUare. i animi mei propoaiium, i dignari, 

k *not only — ^but also,' et — et: or in the usual way, rum aolum—^aed etiam. 
1 *for me.' 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be tranriated by a relative, the conjunction 

at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

. Deucalion, in Ovid,» ingeniously interprets the response** given 
him by Themis, (p) when he asked by what means*^ he could 
restore the humj^n race, {p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered < to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother/ || he (r) made out* [that] \\hp the name of 
fwoMer the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* the 
bones || m her (r) body, 

» * The Ovidian Deucalion.' OvidumuB. b sors. « ara, d intd- 

Ugtre. * Sulbij.i as being a thought of DeueaUon*B, 

Exercise 32» 

[All men] suhndt to punishment with a better grtzce,* when** they 
think that they deserve to be punished.* Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric,^ sets-down* this argument 
with others^ among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' began,*^ and that what** they complain of**) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

*■ * bear II with a more even mind that they should be punished.' b Express 
'«flmen— tr^en,* by quicunque (whosoever). « I. 486 (b). d *On the 

rhetorical art,' rhetoriciu, *ponere. f quoque. f *wete the first 

(prtor6«) in ^inflicting injury.' b ss< those things which.' 

Exercise 33. 

« 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of*- a * severe disease, and suffered 
so much from it^ hx two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (jp) though he f shook off the 
disorder,* it was^®^ but' '^ very slowly indeed^ that he recovered the 
* bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former"^ health. 

•■ in morbum incidere or cadcre, . b < was so shaken or oppressed by it ;' 

morbo urgeri^ tentari^ qffligi (Cic), an^fiictari (Com. Nep.). « bint, the two 

months being considered as on6 space, Bini^ extra diatributionem, sig- 
nificat duo, rum separatim^ »ed simul sumpta.* {Pacciolaii,) d I. 

231. * To shake off a disorder, morbum or mm marbi depeUere. f ad- 

modufln tarde ae lente. ' pristinua. 

Exercise 34. 

I send you back your review,' in which I have scarcely found 
[any thing] to cavil at,'' much less* to censure. Your judgment 
is correct' and sure: your style elegant and m good LatinA 
That* you have made such progress*" in this (r) I rejoice the 
more, because* it was'*^ principally'* by my advice^ that you were 
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persuaded to add this accomplishment of writing well, to your ^ 
other graces^ of genius and learning. 

» censura. b Diff. 108 (I). ' To caavil at,* calumniari. « ' much 

less,' rudur/ii* I. 443. d ' and quite {plane) Latin.' • I. 517, note x. 

f ' To make such progfiess,' kmiumproficere. 8 I. 516. h poHaaimum, 

I. 364. i Use the subst. avctor. (See I. 364.) J < thought that this 

credit (laua) — should be added,' — conjungerej as it was to be, not appendtd to 
them, but unUed with them. k omamenta. 



Exercise 35. 

As if* my house were turned into an infirmary,*' there are ill 
in it hoth my youngest daughter, and my two ms^id-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask* you to defer** your coming," which 
fbr^^^ many reasons I was so anxiously^ expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Ley den, 
March 19.^ 

* I. 494. b Sen. uses valeiudinariuin: The terni in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is nosoeomlum^ from wvoKOfieTov. « L 252. d I. 76. ^adveahia 

t taniopere. e I. 626, 628. These rules may be given thus ; — 

Adde diem settiper Nonis atque Idibus utvUm : ' 

Accipiatque dies mensis lux ultima birws. 



Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy* 1 grow^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since^ [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of oonversaticm.' You Will there- 
fore highly graXif^ both me and all mine^ if you Will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long- a time,' during the Easter holidays. J The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you, shaU have^a, brighf fire'i in your 
bed-room. 

» I. 407. b D6d. ignaoia. « < age makes me.' d I. 489. 

• esse, t argummium. » Gerund. b 'will have done [a thing] 

most gratifying,' groHssimta, i iniervalbeni. i feruB PasduUea. 

k < there shall be prepared for you ' i foots. 



* * Nedum is rare in Cicero, who generally uses rum modo instead of it after 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;* but they make up forb 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness. <^ Many parts of them^ 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the^' affection, which 
you not only manifest' to me in my Jife-iimei^ but also solemnly' 
promise to manifest^ to my [family], when I amgoneA 

» < are certainly rare,' rarua quidem. b compenaare, « suaviias. 

d * many [things] in them.' " amorem pr<B stare (to manifest by sub- 

stantial kindness). f ' to rae alive.' , r aamctt, k DifT. 2. 

i ' ahall hoot ceased to be* 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property*' [which is] small* indeed,* but in a tolera^ 
hly good condition,^ let us converse [about it] whein you come in 
the spring J I am so strong^ both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy,^ I seem as if I mights arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :) nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man \\from any ihing^ but^^^ my laziness in let- 
ter-writing. » 

•■ De, b res (pi.). « modicus, d 1. 383. • * but sufficiently 

uninvolved,' saHs expUeaJtus,. (So Cic. jrrcvmma guam maxime apta eaepliea' 
taque.) t svb tempus vemum, 8 * To he strong,* tigire, ^€^f)o- 

pUxis or aipopiexia. i ' to be able.^ 3 aUingere, k < [from] any 

other circumstance,' res, i * in writing letters.' 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men]* not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing^ [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost* their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertions' and the danger they had been in^f they counted 
over before** Marius about thirty thousand arrowsi [which had 
been] shot i into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 
centurion Scsva, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
holes. 1 

* Id such enumerations the possessive adjective is often used, of course in 
agreementi instead of partUioe gen., or ex, Ac. Cssar, especially, is fond of 
this construction: thuanostri cireiter septuaginta ceeidertaU, (Bell. Civ. 
1, 46. b To be [killed or] missing (i. e. lost in any way), desidsrarL 
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« ' SingW after general negatives, such as nemoy ntdhta^ neque <iui9quam or 
uUiUf is best translated by omnino = <at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here neTno—omnino. d I. 56, n. * f when {quum) 

thejF- desired.' (subj.) f labor (sing.). s * their danger.* »i ' To 

count over (again) before any body,* renianerare cut. i For military mat- 

ters Caesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Csesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so TuaWy -always places the 
thousands first, then the gen.^ and then the number of thousands^ that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, miUia passuum decern ; millia hominum circi' 
ter viginti, &c, i ' To shoot ' (of weapons hurled^ as those of the ancients 

were), eonjieere^ k ' the shield being brought (rtferre)^ [there] were 

found in it/ Ac. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veii*^ as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened^ their gates; and all,*^ both inhabitants^^ and soldiers, came 
forth" to meet^ Valerius with their congratulations ;* Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'> the wall. Manlius, being 
broughf* before^ Valerius, begs to be sent) to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that^ he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated! the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished."* 

*^Veiense8, b V. M. 7. ^ tmdversi. d oppidani (Inhabitants 

of the town). " exire. f * 7b meet * is generally translated by obviam 

with a dat., ire (extre, &c,) obviam alieui. ' ' congratulating.' b deditci, 

i ad. i I. 75. b C. 25. i eonjungere aliquem cum aliqud re. 

'^incdumis, ^ 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponids say' that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from*' the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country -house y^ and a field*' of 
certainly* not more than one acre, they** formed an apiary* round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up^ the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.^ These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make) less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sestertia 
by) their honey. 

* / have heard you aay^ is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres ; 
audivl te dicentem. >> ' to whom when a small country-house had been left 

by their lather.* < agellus. 4 sane. * ahearvum, i. e. a system of 
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bee-hives. t €ib90pire. ' apiaHrum. h Continue this In obUtpie 

nsnatlon. i tU ptraqtu dueererU. i * to make ao much by any thing,' 

recipere (with ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 43. 

If there is no» food [for them] ^laturaHy-growing* [there], the 
owner ought to sow what hees Uke hest:^ such as*' roses, wild- 
thyme,' halm/ poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,^ lucerne, 1 and especially cytisus, which is extremely 
good J for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at^ the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox, i 
But though*" this is best for^^> [their] health, thyme is best tnih 
reference to the'' making of honey. • For "> ' this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palmf because p the thyme is there good and 
abundant.4 

» * not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturalU. ^ ' most follow.' <i * tfuae are.' 
Obs. AU the names are to be in the tingvlar. * serpylhan. t apieuirtan, 
9 ocimum. h eyperum. i mediea (sc. herba), ) uiiUBsimug. 

k * from/ ab. i * to the other equinox of autumn.' What is the word for 

* offier ' of tiDO things 1 » ' as this is best— so thyme,' Ac., ut—He, ■ ad. 
o meUificium. p quod. ^frequena. 

Exercise 43. 

{On the Medical Art.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is"> 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [ait] does not exist : since^ even the 
most uncivilized** nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim. 
pie* [remedies] for* the cure^ of wounds and diseases. Among*®) 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considerably* more than 
amongst^ other nations : andt [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since) iEsculapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it]; who, because he studied somewhat^ more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its itfancy,^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god.'^ 

*■ V. M. n. b aiqutdem, <* imperitiaaimua, d prompius (i. e. 

ready at hand). . * ad. ( oimfium, i. e. help against them, whether 
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uhoie ox.pairtial cure. e tdiquantoy 1.402. , >> in, with abU i ae, 

i tUpoUquuMf with aubj. ^paulo. ivtUgaria, °* *wtmTec»i\ed 

into the numbea: of the gods.' redpi* 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject continued.) 

Afler^ [him] || Ms two sons Podalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no^> inconsid- 
erablc* service to their comrades.* But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid against^ pesti- 
lence,** nor'^J the various kinds of diseases, hut only as being 
accustolhed to cure' wounds with the knife J and medicinal appli- 
cations, k Prom which it {plainly] appears,*®^ that these [were] 
the only branches^ of medicine which* they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author,° that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was^°> from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

*■ Deinde. b * Trojan.' ^ nudiocria, d commilUones, ^proponeref 
with inf. ( The regular words after negatives are qiUtquam and tUlua : but 

aUquiB is sometimes found. According to MattkUs this is : ' when the thing 
either realhf ^xiatiy or might be supposed io have existed,^ (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use dUquis here : and see 1. 160. t m, with abL b Dod. lues, i Y. 

M. 19. iferrum, . k medicamenhim, i pars, ^ Diff. 8. 

a ' Author ' is never auctor (but seriptor, &c.) except when, as here, he is our 
authority for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued,) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies* against 
bad health, yet that men for the most part er^oyed good health,^ on 
account of their good habits'" [of life], which neither sloth^ nor 
luxury had corrupted. For« it is'®? these two [vices], which first^ 
in Greece, and then**^ amongst^^^ ourselves, have injured^ [men's] 
constitutions. And consequently,^ this complicated^ [art of] 
medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 
amongst other nations,) enables'' but a very few^ of us to reach the 
beginning (pZ.) of old age. 
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*■ inter nuUa auxilia^ followed by gen. b < yet that it generally (pleratnqae,) 
fell-to-men's-lot (contingete) good.* < mores. d D6d. ignavia. 

* nquidem. f priua, there being only ttoo cases mentioned. f ajffligere : 
'constitutions,' corpora, h V. M. 20. i nfuUipUx. J 'neither 
necessary in former days-^ nor amongst ^^ other nations.* In former days : 
otim. V. M. 9. V k ( Enables to reach/ perducU ad, &c. i vix aliqui. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops wMch had yet 
mffered no loss or disaster ^^ they being" [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day<^ a great number of ships 
arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
toind blow from any quarter that idos fiot favourable Umsome of 
them J He,ff on the other hand,'' having consumed all the corn 
round aboutyi was in great distress^;) but ye.t his men''^ bore tJieir 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mind? 
that, afler^^ suffering the same [hardships]^ in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurctnce,*" put an 
end" to a very formidable *» war: they remembered p that, after'^ 
suffering great distress'^ before Nicomedia, and much greater 
stilU - before Mantinium, they gained a victory^ over mighty 
nations. 

* mUiium numerua, b eopite irUegra atque ineelumeo. According to Dod. 

incolumM and integer both mean ' unhurt and untoudied .** integer, opp. to ' being 
attacked* iacaHumM, to ' being womided.' D^. Bolvua. ^ quum UU, ^ 69, 1. 1. 

* tmdique. ( * nor could any wind blow, but {quin) thes^-had a favourable 
course from some quarter (pars),* ' Could* should be the iinpenfeet, as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. 8 ipse, b aiitem, ifar and wide, 
J anguatuB (a 'strait'), pi. k 'these xYdufB.* (See I, 24,) i See L 24. 
«» patientia, » conficere, • maximus. • P I. p. 72, note q. i inopia 
(distress for provisions). » V. M. 21. • 'To gain a victory,' victorem 
or victores deoedere, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,* L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
{p) had lefl'in command tof the camp,* being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance* of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || not'^ [so much as] stand' the sight^ and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,' 
the rest turned their backs and fled from the field. *" But Sanga 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them any greai 
diftaneeJ 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen*'' to pursue 
them more warmly^^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however *i^peari that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :■" for the duties'^ of a lieutenant are one,« those of a 
general another :* the formerp ought to act in every thing ac« 
COTding to Ms mstruetums ;^ the latter? to decide tDiihout restrakU 
according to what seems best mik reference to the whole state of 
affairs. 

1. ^ I. p. 141, noteg. b *had placed over the camp,' fra^teett, 

« 1. 242(1). dne^uevero; "'Jerrt. r Dod. «u2era. f •To 

break the first ranks,* frvmM d^ieere. h loco eedere. i hngiuB. 

2. i At. k acriua, 1 1. 297. "> reprefundendu$. The ad- 
jectives in -able, -ible^ may be translated by the part, in dutf when tliqr mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what eon he done. » porteo. 
• I. 38. P aUer—tUter» ^adprmocrtptumUbere ad tvumnam remni 
oonndtre. 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the*^' works he had begun^ to 
raise, not at certain intervalsy^ as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued Une of guards and posts^^ so that [the par- 
ties'\ touched' * each other, and [all together] JUled up the whole 
Une of works, ^ He orders^ the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsJ them not cnly 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates J Nor*" was there of the 
whole [army] a single indimdual* of so indifferent^ ^and sluggish? 
a mind, as to take a vnnk of sleeps that night. 

* *He' (of the general), ipae, b mOUuere, « * certain space 

being intermitted.' « ^ as was the custom of^' Ae, * superior, 

tporpetmtvigUUastoHombuBque, ff < diqioees, being tlie AiatorjooJ prea- 

enk What tetues would both be correct here 7 I. 414. b mimiionem ex- 

pUre : expUre, to leave no gaps ; oompUre^ to JUl as fiill as a thing will hold. 
I * to ol-der to patrol,' circummittere. I hortari, I. 75. k • Tb 6« on 

on^s guard agidnst any thing,' cav9re ab aliqud re, > ' to observe the secret 
exits {utUus) of individuals,' HnguH hornims, nntque vera: the vers 

adding emphasis to the ateertion. « * any (one).' What word for *any?' 

1.389—391. ' oremUsua. vUmguidua, « 'astOrett^'cm- 

ficiMeere. (See L 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 

13 
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Exercise 49. 

{Death of Polycarp.) 

1. When* they f arrived'* ||there,"> he being* from»> his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] aJhwed to ride upon an asSyd 
a great concourse (pi.) took place both of Jews and Pagans : 
some* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassion^ 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
fiom*^ their hatred against^ the Christians, and especially because^ 
Polycarpus had prevented the offering cf sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. 

' 2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidi 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over^ to the executioners to^^ be burnt i alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate,™ met" him :* [and] said weeping, ' O 
Polycarp, vohai undeserved treatment art thou receiving f'^ he [re- 
plied] :« ' But not unexpected" [treatment], &>t many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet with this fate /'< 

1. * vUbi : what tense'? I. 512, 514. b perverdre, I. 296. « quum^ 
With Bubj. d < riding upon an ass,' asino vekL * Instead of making 
these ptindpal sentenoesi connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Sont^—but moUi aJU-^phirimi vero. f miserari. er I. 156. h mart- 
meque quocL i tacra fieri prohibuerat. 

2. J Diff. 2. k tradere. i comburi. ^fanUHarUertau 

■ obviam eMe. <> ia quum. P ' what undeserved [things] thou art 

mtfervngV ^huicUU, ^ inopinatus, • dcincU. ^hum 

exitum habire. 

Exercise 50. 

. It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort" me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now^, by Hercules,*' running [apace, that way 
myaelfy so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions'* upon^' 
him* alone. Nay,' I shall perhaps* with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish** what often happens to travellers, :[: when they make haste ;« 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened'^ to rise later than 
they intended,! [yet] by quickening their speedy^ they arrive even 
earlieri at their journey^ s end,"^ than if they Tiad lain awake aH the 
morning,"' so I,. since I have so long overslept myself "* in the ob. 
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senrancep of this mui, [though], hy 'breaks, you have many a 
time tried to awake «ie^« will make iip for"" my laziaess by 
running. 

''fratenu (adv.). b mthercule. The Tmy ia to l>e made einphatta by 

qwdem, ^ canftrre. 4^tu(Ka (pi.). • Am = him whom yon 

mention, <&c. What pron. should be used for *he7* I. 377 (c). f J^ 

vero ; the vcro adding emphasis to the statement. fs V. M. 15. 

B efieere. i Y. M. 22. ] veOs. k properare. i ciHius. 

»* whither they wish/ velU. f^cU nnUtd node vigUare. •in^ 

dohnire, P eokre. I. 359. ^ *you by Hercules often rousjpg me.' 

Exercise bl. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and commands 
ing the states to pranide new ones for Mm,^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania, and Bruttium/ he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and. cavalry* When these [preparations] were almost completed^ 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops^ that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though-utierly unprepared^ in every respect,^ had begun i an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted*^ that he had^ every thing ready and 
in good orders for*''^ a war. * 

*■ naves longes. b < was commanding new [ones] to the< states.' So 

imperarefrumentum ewitaiibtUt, ^c. ^ in Ldtcanis BruiHiaque. The name 

of the people (Lueani) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri* 
tory. A delectus habere, * exigtre. t numerus. s in condone. 

Use the pros, hiatorieum, ^ imparoHssimus followed by prep, ab, i 'all 
things.' ) susdpere, k Diff. 47. ^ apta et parata. 

Exercise b2. 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusium 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldieriy^ 
the rest such as he had formed* out of the new levies, and filled 
up*' on** his march : for he had sent Domitius's* cohorts straight' 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gone* 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceius 
was remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts ; nor could it 
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be fimnd out [finr] eeitfdnty, whether he had remained there fcr 
the purpose of holding^ Brundusiain, that* he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there for^ want of ships.. 

^ mandaia, b < three [of them] Teteran [legidns].* vtUnmuM, 

« ciitelttt (sing.). ^eampUrt. * Domitianus (a4j.)- ^T^nUxKOM, 

r pr^/lciaa. h dblxiart, i What word for < I^T* 

Exercise 58. 

When the e^cited^ body of young men^ were rashly taking arms, 
and endeavouring to make .a hostile attack wpon,^ the unoffending*^ 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was^*> I who 
strictly charged* the queestors not to supply moneys for the pay- 
mentv [of the troops] : it was"'^ I who, (jp) when the arsenal >> was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented' [^^y] Arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it Was"^ by my 
exertions, and mine aloney^ that an unifecessary war Was not brought 
about. 

* eaneitare. ^juveniua. ^ mdnu lacessere. d quietuB. * iktermtnari 
(Ter. followed by ne). ( aumptiu. e kipendium. h armamentarium, 

i ( by my exertions [0^ ine] alone.' Exertione, opera, a, Hng, (Comp. Cic. soliu* 
tnim meum 'ptcoaiums in uniua me& salute) 

Exercise 5*4. 

See how uncertain^ &nd variable^ the condition' of life is ; how 
unsettled^ anc^ inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what* unfaithfulnejss' 
there is in friends; what*^ simulations*^ suited to times and circum- 
stances,* what* desertion'* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what* cowardice.** There will, there will, I say,^ be a*) 
time, and the day will come' sooner or later,^ when you will missf 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy J 
person, and the high spirit^ of the bravest man that ever UvedJ 

*■ ratio. How to make uncertain and variable emphatic, see p. ^36, 16 {b), 
b vagua, * Caut 21. <i Plural. * apius ad tempu». t prqfecto 

(assuredly, verily). ' luceacere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine), 

k aHquando, i diseidararer In this construction the wbj. praent is to be 

used : not the fut. indicative. J graviaatm^us. k anhni magmtudo.^ 

On the position of the two genitives see Ihtrod. 27. 1 * The bravest man 

that ever lived,' untu pogt hominea natoafortiaamnia pir. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to Jind* a new method of governing the state ? 
Why,* you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out, 
at a vast outlay,^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,* you can- 
not by taking counsel (pi.) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?*•> Why,* you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty ^^ secure* the safety of the iniu)- 
cent. 

* qtuerere. ^ eU. « V. M. 2. d * by making very groat 
outlays.' aumpiua, * conferre, f opea. f nocerUea, h cuatodirc 
(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except ip extreme necessity, 
Jlung their lives atoay^ for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting* ^the war 
against Aristonlcus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elsea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince'' had a 
large force in his fortified towns,'^ that he might not fall into his 
hands,* escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrustir his riding»stick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enragedi by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,J and [thus], whilst^ 
he ayenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the dis^ 
graceful violation^ of his dignity.^ 

* ' sought death voluntarily,' mortem uUro oppetere» Some, 1. 392. b gerere 
{beOum cum). « Only a pronoun. d < had a great number in garrison.' 
* in ditionem ejus pervenire. f arcessUa ratio morHs. f dirigere. 
k a riding stick, virgOy qud aUqiUt ad regendum equum utitur. The tense of 
the verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. t aeeefuU. 
) * stabbed (cor^odere) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 609. i hupihido. 
" mc^ftttoB : which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, Ac. 

Exercise 57. 

JU was ever my persuasitniy* that* all friendships should be main, 
tained* with a religious exaetn^s^^ but espeoially* thoie which' 
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aie renewed* after'^^ a quarrel :^ because^ in friendships [hith- 
erto] uninterrupted^ a ^ilure^ of duty is easily ea[;cusedi by a 
plea* of inadvertency, or, t€^>put a worse amslrucHon'' upon tV,of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation, ^^ any [new] offenct 
he giveny^ it does not pass for negligent, hu wifful;'^ and is not 
•imputed" to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

* II * /have always thought.' b Connect these two clauses by qtatm-^him 
(bothr-<md)» « tueru d < with the greatest scrupulousness {rdigio) and 
fidelity.' * * In quum^tum, the turn is often strengthened by vero^ eerte eiiam, 
prtBciptUj maxime,* ( I. 476. ' reeoneiHari in gratiam. h inimieiiuB, pi. 
i propterea qwd, J integer, k prcBiermittere. i defendert. 
^excuaatio. ^ gt<mu» interpretari. *>reditus in graHam. 
p ( any thing Is committed.' I. 38^—91. 4 « is not thought neglected, but 
violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the .purpose of addressir^ 
them,* ' Know,' he says, < that in a very few days from this Ume,^ 
the king will he here^ with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light.armed<> [troops], and* three hundred, 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
** imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knowledge :^ -or, assuredly,^ I will order them 
(p) to be put on board"* the oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be earried to whatever country the wind may happen to- take 
ihem.^i 

* * to an assembly.' ad coneionem vocan, advoeare^ or oonvocare.-^ eoncianem 
advoeare, (M. L. 4,) b The pron. hie, in agreement with ' days.' In* I. 311, 
paueie hi* dtebtit is given for * a few days ago.* It may also mean * within a few 
days ;' the hie marks neameaa to the speaker (t e. to the time of his speaking), 
on either side. ^ adeeae, d Uois armaturee. ' * DifT. 88. f See 
above, Ex. 3, c. oompertumhabire. Compare perapeetum kabiref abaohUum habsre. 
I. 364. f out qiddeni: the quidem adding emphases to the aut, h V. H. 23* 
i * by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' qidcunque. 

Exercise 59. 

• 

On") his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who '*'com. 
manded the legions, being compelled by the critical state cfaffaxrs,*^ 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two dxuMmis'^ facing different ways^^ that he may not (414) iw 
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surrounded by the cavalry^ Thus, though his forces were infe^ 
rior^^ he kept his ground* against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry, When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance^ the standards of two. 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support*^ of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,^ that* the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,) and each general 
inarched back his legions to his camp. 

*■ necessqria res. b pars, ^ dioersus^ in agreement with adea, 

d * having engaged {amgredi) with an anequal number.'^ * avMiitart (to 

support : to bear without yielding). Use the historical present. f V. M. 24. 
ff svhsidium. Use the construction I. 242. h 'suspecting [that] that would 

be, which happened,' acddere or contingere. Why ? M. L. 1. i^Utla 

8ometin\es used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonfltrativ& pronoun,—— 
where quod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and in£ ) Pres. 

nistor.—citrtmerc. , 

Exercise 60.^ 

Whilst be was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarterns at Narbo and its 
n^^ft&otfr^o^/^ and directs that the passes'^ of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L, Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops :<^ the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter-qtiarterSy* he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions,^ having made great despatch, clears the pass,* 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

* administrare, b circum ea loco. ^ adUua. So aaliuB T7ier> 

mapylarum. (Liv.) A'prcesidia, ' * which were-in-winter-quarters 

{hienare) further-off.* f 'as had been comn^an^d.' s prcssidium ex 

taUu dejicere : dejicere in this sense is a technical t^m of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writing, that the writer 
puts himself (as it were) in the time when the letter wiU he re- 
cmedf and thus speaks of what he is doingy as what he was doing : 
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and 80 uses the imperfect and phiperfect instead of the present and 
perfect. 

2. Thus : < I h a V e nothing to write,' niJdl hah eh am quod 
scnberem : <I have heard no news,' nihil mm audieram. 
And this extends to the adverhe : instead of ' yesterdayy^ we find 

* the day heforeJ 

8. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup- 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epistolam scripsit, nihil hah eh at quod seriheret, neque 
enim novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnes meas epistolas re-' 
scripserat pridie, ^c. 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela- 
tively to the time of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego ie 
maximi et feci semper et facto) : nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although I have nothing to write,^ and moreover f am possessed 
by a*'' strange unwillingness^ to write** [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing* [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood** without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
mpre every day,* because I am ♦persuaded that you' f love' yoiir 
studies* in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what ♦author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as* 1 would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take painsj to employ, in what you 
write*' to me, the phrases' which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof" to me of the '^accufacy 
withtoMch you read^m*"" Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

• Uie the favorite form nihU est quod (477). b odium. « verbero {fmxM). 

* What adv. expresses ' to where ymi are,' * to your neighbourhood 1» I. 387. 

* Distinguish between quotidie^ indies. Which is used in both senses? I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion. < amuse yourself,' oblectare. See Dod. obleciatio. 
» lUttrarum •tudia. h • ♦accurately.' i • which.' J dare operam 
(followed by u/). k shall write— shall have observed (rio^are) : the conduct 
being recommended as what should be followed in fviure. i loquendi 
genera. « Express re». » fdemfaeere cujuM rei, •'iii your ^accu- 
racy in reading them.* 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as often* encountered^ toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning'^ of my manhood f scattered by my arms your most wiclced 
enemies, and f won"^ safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first' hurried me offj 
though not yet cf the legal age,fi to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths.'^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people 6entt>ut her children to war? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for*' out so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst^ you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.i 

• ( so many ' [toils, Ac.]. A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quottea. (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; ti 
tot oonsuUbua meruiaaetf quo tit 8 ipst conndfuisatt.} * under my command,' 
ductu nuo, b auacipete. « I. 179. d qucBrtre (which is often used 

of a mccessful search : nearly z= invenire). * To ' do,' when used in this 

way as the representative of a preceding verb (here to be doing ^ziobe deciding), 
is mostly /acere, but sometimes agtre : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. f Piret^then 

may often be translated by turning the verb with *Jirat* into a past participle : 
thus *me, being hastened away—you destroyed,' Ac. *To hurry a man oS,* 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards), 
f ' against [my] age,' contra cetaiem, b quum — vnUrimf words often used 

indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it ahould have been, 
i ' scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuua. Pay, 
aHpendivm; but sumptta when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
to defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

{The same subject continued.) 

By the immortal gods, is it*" that you think I serve* for a trea- 

sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay ? 

I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 

seeing that^ (jp) though I had received from you only the name 

cfgeneraly^ I raised an army in forty days, and drove back* the 

enemy, (p) who were already hanging over Italy,* from the Alps 

13* 
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into Spain. Over' these [mountains] I opened' a differentia road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more ccmvenient 
for us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees^ Laletanis^ the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raisedi troops, and much inferior [in number], 
BtoodJ the first attack of the victorious^ Sertoriiis : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or with any such indulgence to my troops as a regard to my 
own popularity with them would have suggested,^ 

*■ prtBttare vic&m (alicujitt rd). b quippe qui : here with indlc. I. 482. 

« * of a command,' imperium* ^ aummovire, * in cervicibua jam 

ItaUm agert. Nearly so: nime in eervicibus ntmuMf * are immediately 
upon them:' hdlumingeM in eervicibus eratt 'impended:' both Liv. 
f per. f V. M. 7. b < different from,' aUus atgue. i novus, 

) austinire, k ex anibitume med. The kind of ambUio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter- 
quarters, Ac. 



Exercise 6A, 

(The same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on io enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken or 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger^ than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro,** the battle at the Durius,** the (p) 
utter destruction • of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent^ enough to you : 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return,^ ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the conditiwi of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them]: and each, [if] \\victoriouSf may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you toJ' attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
apart from those of the state ») 

• 

* * Why should I after this (cietn, for deinde) enumerate V b < the thing 

(aingJ) has more weight.' plus vatBre, « The Xucar. d The Douro. 

* Use participles. I. 369. t darus. s reddere. h 48 given to 
neither.' i I. 76. J prvDotim. 
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Exercise 65. 

{The same subject continued,) 

Either I ( j^Z.) or Sertoritis have laid waste the tehole of hither 
Spain, and cut off all its inhabitants ;^ except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional^ burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained*^ the army of Metellus 
with money and com, but now, in consequence of a bad harvest,^ 
that [country] hardly supports itself. * [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted^ not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain: and, unless you (r) succour us, the army^ and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will removes itself yrom this 
country into Italy, j: against my wiUy indeed, but according to my 
predictions A 

*■ < have wasted hither Spain to extennination,' ad mtemecUmem voBtare. 
b Express by the adv. uUro (properly meaning, * further on'). See I. 237. 
e alere. d maUafnictUmi. « ' itself hardly gets on.* agiiare. 

( cansumere. f tTonsgredi. k * hence.^ i * I being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling;.* 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (jp) when he had reached** a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar- 
geteers<> to the highest of all the Mils in sight ;• and orders them to 
make all possible haste to take possession of this, ^ with the intention 
of following them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius {p) saw [them] 
and charged the cohorts ; who"* did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but {p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies^ 

• 

• fumemanvm agmen, b nancisci. • mittere. Use the histori- 

cal present. i cetratir • Uo a hUl which was the highest of all 

insight.^ Dod. vidtre (4). f magm ewrm contMaioa Qccvpaire, 

« 'with that intention, that he wonld follow.* k * nor did the 

targeteers stand,* dkc. « 
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Exercise 67. 

I have received your three'^> letters : but in the last there ivere 
some [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain^ you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote jt. I will s^ew you 
these [faults], when 1 come to your part of the world /^ and shall 
pull your ear,* that you may be for the future more attentive 
uihen you write,'^ and avoid at least such blunders,* as even Utile 
hoys' would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine: for I do not 
wish to f take away any"* [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* 4t is plain/ ./ooZe eorutat : * to be thinking of something else/ aHud agtre, 
b < to where you are :' to be expressed by an ady. derived from igte^ the demon- 
stratiTe of the seoond person. I. 387. ® auriculam pervdUte. 

d ' in writing.' * error or soUecUmuM (a solecism). t jmeruhiB. 

ff ' to be learning one's accidence,' primu littris imbvi, ' >> I. 389 — 391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasure^*- as every thing [does] that 
proceeds^ from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children"* are listened to with delight*" by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of tetter-wriUng' is delightful to me. I send you 
itf back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.^ Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spirit) the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which I 
hsee always exhorted and urged you to follow.^ I. have, by my 
report! [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents:"* and you must now. take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they fmay be disappoiiitedo in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1670. 

* * [was] n awut to me.' b prqjfiei$ci {ab aliquo), * By mtdtapeeeare^ 
AJlHoU. •Hbenter, tiniUeria, «Mt itself.' : iX We agree [to 
do any thingl^' amei^tnit inter noa. < dnUciasime ac auaoiatvnM. • ) magna 
animo. k < and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' i Mi* 
ffumittm. " magTMrn tpem (aUcujue) apud {aliquem) eoneUare, > omM 
curd ae ehuUo pnmikre, ** epeefaUit aliquem. 



CAUTIONS. 



1. (a) Take care not to translate the English inf., tvheb it ezpressee a fmrpaad^ 

by the Latin infinitiye.— To make ont whether ttie infin. expresses a 
purpose, try wliether you oan substitate for it * in order that,* or ' tiuU»* 
{b) The infin. after * Aove/ < w/ is to be translated by the part, in du§, with 
the proper tense of e«ie. 

(Eng )i^ ^^^ something to do, 

I There U something for me to do. 
' (Lot.) Something iatobe done by me. . 
(e) ' liure is eomethmg for me to do,' may also mean, ' there is mrneOdng, 
which I may dOf* est ali^wdf quod agam» 

2. In translating *ago* by abhinc^ remember, (1) that it must ^precede the 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardmaiy not an ordinal, nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the accuaatiot is mOre common than the abl. 
(a) llence abhinc annoa guatuordeevm^ is right ; tertio abhianc anno, quarto 
decimo abhinc die, doubly wrong ; tribus abhinc arniis, or tree abhinc 
annos, wrong. 

3. Take care not to translate *from* by 'a' or ^ab* in the following con« 

structions : — 

(1) To deriye or receive pleasure, pain, profit, Ac, from, capert volupiatem, 

dolorem,fructum, desiderium ex (not ab) aliqud re. 

(2) To hear from any body, audire ex allquo. 

(3) ' li^rom [being] such— becomes so and so,' — ear. 

(4) Prom such a district, town, ^c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence} — ex. 

(5) To recover /rom a disease, convalescere exmorbo. 

(6) To retumyrom a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) Prom, := * on account of^' propter, * Prom their hatred against any 

body.' 

(5) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de niuro dejicere( Ccet.) : seur 
maro prsBcipitare {Cic.), 

(9) Prom, ^ out of, ex. 

4. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 

careful not to omit the demonstrative ie, to, id, or iUe (if there is emptia- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determine 
this, try whether you cannot substitute *that* for * a' or *theJ 
(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' Ac. ( = that particular oration 
which he delivered), e a oratio, quam habuit, Ac. 

(6) So, when a substantive is defined by a relative adverb, the 'a' ot*1ke' 
is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 



•• 
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{Eng,) There will be a day, tofun, Ac. 

(Lai,) There will hetfuU day, when, &c. {quttm). 

{Eng.) The day will come, tDhen, 4tc. 

(LatJ) Thai day will come, uhen, «&c. (71mm). [Comp. Caution 13.] 
6. Be very careful iwt to translate the English infinitive after a subfltantive or 
a<yectiYe, by the LcU, infnUive, unless you have authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the rehtion is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in di? by ad with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in du8) 7 by a rdaHve daufe, Ac. 1 

Thus : A desire to'pray, ^ a desire of praying. 

A knife to cut my bread vfUh, =: (1) a knife ^ cutting my 
bread ; (2) a knife, with whieh I may cut my bread. 

Obs. The *for cutting my bread* will not in Latin depend on kn^Cy 
but on the verb : e. g. I borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, = 
*for the purpose of cutting my bread, I borrowed a knife.* 

6. Take care not to translate * assert *■ =: * affirm,* by asscrere, but by e^rmare, 

conflrrfiare, dicer^ docare, pramxntiare, Ag. \ or, if fpUowed by a not or 
other negative, negare. 

7. Take care not to translate * honour* by honor or honos, when it means not 

^anlwnour* (i. e. external mark of respect), but 'the inward principle 
of honour * (tumestas) ; or * integrity,* * trustworthiness * (fdes). 

8. From rumo, let me never see c but nuUius and nuUo : or (after nega- 
Neminis or nemint ; . \ tives) cujusguam, quoquam. 

9. When a clause that/o22ot0^ another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it is 

often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : 'Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.' 
* Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.* 
(a) This is esi^ecially the case, when k pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first 
10. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 
tence, it is very d^cult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
plaping it in a separate sentence with the verb to be. Thus: ^ I desire 
something* very much, (the ' something ' being emphatic)^ would 
become : ' there is soTnething, that I desire very much.' Hence 

f^ In a sentence beginning with * it is * or * it toas ' before * that,* the 
* U is* or * it was* is omitted, and the sentence with * that* made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 
(Eng.) It is the manufacturers, that I complain of. 
(Lot.) 1 complain of the manufacturers.*^ 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with ' it is but * 01 * it was but* and followed 
by * that,' Ac. 

{Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered, 
{Lai.) He did not recover but (= except, nisi) very slowly. 

n. The boy has but a stupid head. 

Who always for a '•frti^ ' puts ««/ - 

* Instead of ' that,* which is here a relative^ who ox whidi may occur. ' R is 
the formers qf whom I complain.' 
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Or a< : for other meuiiDgB * 6tc< ' has got : 

* Only,' * txeept,' 'aiUtuis* or 'who* with 'noiJ 

(1) ' Stay but one day ' = stay onfy one day (aohan or modo). 

(2) < Do InU stay ' = ctf leaet (or a< a22 eveni*) atay {MtUem). 

(3) ' Nobody bid CsBsar ' ^ nobody except Csesar {nisi or prater). ^ 

(4) 'There is nobody but thinks 'ss there is nobody who does not think 
(^tn or qui rum), 

(5) * Not to doubt but or but that* . . . ss non dubitare ftim, ^. 

12. < Ab ^ before another a4JeetiYe, as in * a man of no great learnings* roust be 

translated by nan, not nuUue, 

13. ' 77^' when it relates to something that preceded, is often to be translated 

by a deraonstrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that * the day * ar- 
rived, it must be *that day* in Latin. 

f^ Hence, when *the* means a particular .thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstratiye pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for ' ^' we might substitute 'thaty* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]^ 

14. ' That,* in a clause following a comparative with qitam, or alitUj mattey Ac, 

is not trandated. 
(Bng,) I had rather support my countrjr's cause than that of a private 

man. 
{Lot.) PatricB eaueam -maiOy quam privati auttUare, 
16. Take care not to translate *qf* by a gien., in the following^nstructions :— 
(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(6) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqufi re. 

(c) To be made of any thing, factum esse ex aliqua re. 
(cQ A book (^ mtn«, liber meus. 

{e) How many qf tc», three hundred of us, Ac. See Pr. Intr. Pt.' 1. 174, 
175. 

16. Take care not to translate 'on* or- 'upon* by mper, in the following con- 

structions: — 

(1) To lavish, ^c, ^ upon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in ijtinere. 

(3) To sit an a throne, in sollo sedere. 

(4) On this being knowi, ) , j,^,, i^ ^^ . ^ ^ 
Upon j ) 

(5) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aUquA re. 

(6) On descrying the troops, ' the troops being descried,' aid. abs* 

17. Take care not to translate *for* hy pro, in the following constructiona:— 

(1) Fbr many reasons, multis de qausis. 
/br which reason, qu& de causft. Cie, 
Fbr a weighty reason, gravi de causft. Cie. 
The reasons/or which, . . . cause, propter quas, Ac. 



♦ I have ina4T6rtently referred sometimes to this CauUon instead of to Cau- 
tion 4. 
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Fof that reajon, 06 eiin caniam. Cic 
F\jr this reason, propter hoc. 

(2) GkKxl or useful Jbr any purpose, vtUis ad aliquid. 
Fit/or, npVOM or idonens ocf aliquid : also dative. 

(3) JV, = a eauaef abl. 

(4) FWsseaneermngj e. g. to batjtleybr any thing, de allqnft re. 

(5) My reason/or not doing this, eaura nonfacienda hujtu rei, 

18. AmongH, before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, is 

usually apud (not inttr) : sometimes * in * with abl. 

19. When two substantives are governed by the «ame preponHotij the prepoaition 

is repeated, tmUaM the ttgo nUfwtantiveB art to form, as it were, one com- 
piUa notion. Hence they are repeated whenearer the two substantives 
are opposed to oach other. Hence in - 

(a) et — et; nee— nee; . . . alwaye repeat the preposition. 

(fr) out— out i vel-^el p 

after niei, , > generally : it is better, therefore, 

after qwtm following a comparative, )to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in bello et in pace: nee in bello nee in paee : in ntdH aUd re 
niti in virtute : in nuUd olid re quaai in mrttUe, 

20. Take care not to use apparere when * appears * ^ < aeeme ' {videtur) : nor to 

use ttideri (but apparire) when appears = ' is Tnanifestf* or * makes its 
appearance,' 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplezt. 

By ' then*B* meaning 'at that timet* uid * therefore,* and *next,* 

(a) THEif, := * at that tim^j* turn tunc; s= <n&rV deinde; ^ ^there^ 
fore,* igitur, Ac. 

22. * Men ' is often used for * soldiers,' milites. * His men * ahould be * aui,* if 

there is any reference to their commander i if not, milites, ' the soldiers,* 
^3. 'Before* a town should bea<Z, not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to ' vnsh,* to * be pleased,* Ac, velle, not eUgere, Ac. : 

e.g. 'if you hAd chosen to do this ' {si vohtisses), 

25. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 

the adverbs meaning 'to that place* {hue, iUuc, &c.) 

26. ' Crime* is not crimen (which is 'aduirge,* ' an accusation*) hutscehiSffaei- 

ntLS, Ac. 

27. Take care not to translate after by post, in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled <^ler a quarrel, reconcUiari in gratidm ex inimicUiis, Ac. 

(2) Immediately after the battle, eofi{fesHm a pros Ho, 

28. Take care not to translate in by 'in,* in the following construction : 
(I) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum eU apud GrtBcos. 

29; In * ^w t* life,* let * this * with * fo/e" agree : 

JEToc id, or iilud, barbarous would be. 

30. ' Ought ' is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an im- 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
with et-'Stg aut'-'^iuts e. g. cum et tiodumo etdiumom^iu. 
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perfect or fiit. indicatiTe, where wr idiom woidd lead ne to use the 
present. 

(a) When a 'prt9eni <Zufy, (fcc, exists, but is ifat acted upon, the imperfect is 
often used, especially when it is a geiural duty. {Madvig. 308,) 

f^ Hence, when ' you tmghi ' =r ' you ought (but do not),* use debe- 
bam or oporttbat. 

(6) When ought refers to what vnU ht right or proper, v^un or cfttfr some- 
thing has taken place, use oportebiij debebo, 

(1) The ' after * is often implUd by an abl. absoh, the participle being of the 
passive voice. 

31. Remember the cSre with which the Romans mark both the cotnplUian of 

every precedent action, and thefuturUy of every ,/tifure action, 
(a) Remember that the Jut. peirf, of direct becomes the pluperf. ntbj, in 
oblique narration. 

32. When one verb has Hndeedf* and the next ^but,* take care not to omit the 

pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by the qwdem : if it is ego, write equi- 
dem for ego guidem.* 

{Eng.) He did nOt indeed laugh, but he smiled. 

{Lat,) Non riait tile quidemf sed Bubrisit, 

33. When fer 'so tAcrf' (introducing a consequence) you could put *sn tudi a 

manner, thai, take care not to use vJt only, but itar-^U, placing the Ua 
in the preceding sentence, 

34. Take care to use a diainbuHve numeral instead of a cardiinal one, with a 

phtral noun used in a aingular sense, as Uteree, ctutra, Ac. 
f;^ But observe, uni and temi are used, not aingvH or irini. 



♦ For equtdem, though probably not compounded of ego quidem, is yet used 
where qtadem with the personal pronoun would be used for the second or third 
person. 
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DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 

4 



English. Latin. 

1. AU^tDho or whidif tfrc. 7 Often : — aU — aa-many'Os (gmnes — 
All men — who. > quotquot) : which is stronger ; =r all 

wWunU exception. 

2. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

(postea demum). 
C Nothing U beautiful, hut what, 

7 TJufae things onfyue beautiful, 7%09e things a<2en^ {ea demum) 
( which, which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Q,uem tu intelligis murum ligneum 1 

walll 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected (objicUur or ex 

protnratur^ which is stronger) to me. 

PASTICIPIAL SUBSTANTITB. 

5. [Nom.] Grieving. DolSre. 

Your eparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, that youhavB spared 
great thing.- the conquered. 

Blagnum est, quod Yicti8|Mpercu<t.] 
.. - « olere. 

\Sepeocati insimulantf quod dolere 
intermiaerint,'] 

7. Fbom, with part subst. : — 

(1) Tbprevei^ aruf thing Jromhemg Proftiftsre— aliquid jE^rt* (rare). 
done. ^-nejtat. 

• — quominua jUU. 

(2) Either /rom thinking, that, Ac. Site eoquod — exiatimarent^ Ac. 
{Wi He did it./Vom rememfrertT^. JSx eo quod memint.^fftft Ac 

(4) ^or/rom doing this, Ac. Tantum abeet, ut hoc jaciat^ 

utf Ac. 

(5) Not from despising — but be- iVbn ^loxi aspemaietur-— eed quod, Ac. 
cause, Ac. 

8. By :— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in doi or partic. in due (iif 
agreement).] 



* Principally with the inf. pass.: ignea fieri inea§lrie prohibet (CaB«.): 
prohibuitfnigrari Veioe(lAy.). 
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Enolish. liATnr. 

By doing this. (Often) * tiiia being done,* (abl. abs.). 

9. In;— 

To be wrong in thinkings Ac. In hoc errare, quod putern, <ftc, 

10. Without : — 

(1) He did any thing withoui being Non rogatus, 
asked. 

(2) He went away tnthoui reading He went away/ ffte letter not being redd 
the letter. (epietold non lectd), 

(3) Many praise poets t0i£A<m^ix7u20r-^ Many praise poets, nor vnderetand 
AtoTuiin^ them. , " Xhsm (^jfieque inteliigunt). 

(4) He never praised him without He never praised him«o ^^o^hedid 
adding, &c. not^dA.{ut nonadjicerei). . 

(5) Nor ever saw him without eaUvng Nor ever saw him huisYie called him a 
nim a fratricide. fratricide {quin — c o mp ellaret). 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed, but not 1 so enjoy any thing, mat I perceive 
without perceiving,- &e. [aliqui re ita potior, u/ aniihadver- 

tarn, &c.] 
(J) A enjoy any thing without per- I so enjoy. any thing, ffiat I do not per- 
ceieing, &c. ceive faliquft re ita potior, ut non 

animadvertam, <&c.] 

11. To: — Generally ad, with part in 

dus. See Obs. on For. 

12. Throvoh : — By part, in dus^ abl. 

of genmd; or by e^ eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, Fbom . 

(2). 
♦12. Op:— The gerund in di, or the 
part in dus, in the gen., is the 
most usual fonn ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 

(1) ^Letnobodyrepent of having Ne quern pceniteat sequi malutsse,. 
preferred following,' &c. . <f>c. 

(2) *I do not despair of there Non desperofore aliquem, <^. 
D e i n ff some one,' 4bc. 

(3) *I think -he should repent of EgoiUi, quod desudsenteniid dec es^ 
naving givenup hisopinion.' 8i8aet,p{BnUendumcenseo4 

(4) 'Theyacoused Socrates of cor- Socratemaccusarunt, quod corrum^ 
r up ting,' Ac. peret,4^. 



{B)'Inst 
13. Poa:— 



eadof.* See 32. 



(1^ *Pardon me for writing.'^ Ignosceinihi, quod s crib am. 

(2) *To revile, abuse a man for Maledieerehomiini, curfecerit,4^. 
naving done aay thing*' 

(3) * Many reasons occurred to me Multa mihi veniebant in mentem, 
for thinking,' Ac. quamabrem — -putaretn, if'c. 

(4) 'Ithankyou for compelling Gratias ago, quod me (hoc facerey 

me to do this.' eoegisti. 

(5) *You are greatlv to blame for Magna tua est cuipa, qui hoc feceris. 
having done thift.' 

14. And not* . Nor. 

And nobody, nothing) no where, Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 

never, no. where, nor ever, nor any (nee qwd- 

quam, quis^uam, usquam, tm^vam, 
uUus (or masquam). 

And hardly any.* Nor scarcely any {neque tdlvsfere). 

* The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper me 
eoluit et a stuaiis nostris non abhorret: (2) When et non or ac non^znot 
rather or much more = ac non potius {the pottus being often expressed), si res 
verba postularet, ac non pro se ipso loquerentr. 
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Ehciuih. 

16. Hardly any. 

Hardly any body. 

16. Voor ) 

His > accompliahmenta. 
Their ) 

17. Aptxb with the varHcipial tubtt, 

is moatly tranalated by the perf. 
partidpie. 



18. It is kind in you to aak me, Ac* 



19. I ahatt accomplish iMa<i ^. 



20. 
21. 

22. 



23. 
24. 
26. 

28. 



If they happen to do, Ac. 

It is ascril^ed, Ac. (of a general 

truth). 
And then Aristotle t (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 7 Ac in appeals 

introducea in an argument.) 
A. U right in saying. 
From which. 
It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, d^c. 
.FVr-~fu)<, Ac; 



27. A strange fiiry. 



28. Muet (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He mud have made great progress. 
What progress he muat have made I 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 
90. ito, tie are often used where they 
seem superfluous, e. g. 
(1) With verbs of hearing, leamxng, 
qMrmingy dovbtir^, <f«. — ^They are 
then generally followed by the in- 
fin. (u the verb would otherwise 
be BO constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks aa he speaks. 
To do any thing as i^ d^c. 
It is as is said. 

31. In e^ COM qf the Nervii. 

32. Participial substantive with < in- 

stead oV 



LATnr. 

PropenuUua, 
Nemo fere. 

SonutivtuM : * the acedmptishmenta, 
uhich are in youy himf thenij' Ac. 

C (Eng.) After hoping suffered (or mtf- 
I /ertnr) this, I went, Ac, 
] (Lat.) aaving suffered this^ I went, 
[ Ac. 

r (Eng.) After consumaig the com, he 
I went, Ac. 

] (Lat.) The com beHng eonswined^ he 
I went, Ac. 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that you 

ask me. 
{fads amice tu quidem, ^tod me rogas, 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that (&oc or 
ittucQ, quod, Ac. : i. e. the dem. pron. 
is often inserted. 
If perthainct they do, Ac. {sifar^y. 
It is wont (sole£) to be ascribed. 

[Often: not always.) 
What Aristotle? 
q^uid ArisUtUUs f 

A. rightly sftys {reete). 

Often ' whence :* tmde. 

He seems about-to-call {niddur vooo- 
turus). 

Neque enim : but nan enUn is not tmr 

- common oven in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a * but.* 

A certain strange fury {quidam after the 
adj. — ^this aodition of quidam to an 
adj» is very common). 

Cic. often translates this by putare. 

Vide quern in locum rempuoHcam ten- 
turam put e tie, 

Putandus est multum pirofecisse. 

Quos progressns eum putamus fecisse ! 

In eo esse ut Interficeretur ; or with 
part, in rus with Jam. 

Jam cursurum esse. 

Examples. — 1. iSic a m^'oribus 8uisai> 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, Ac. 
C— 2. Quum sibi ita persuarisset 
' ipse, meas-^literas, Ac.(tbt^ti|/Sn.) 
C.^3. Se tto a patribus didieisse, ut 
magis virtute quam dolo oontend- 

erent. CeesJ^A. Ita Helvetios 

institntos esse, ut ^— consuerint, Ac. 
CcB*.— 5. Jta enim definit, ut pertur- 
batiosit. 

ltd sentit ut loouitur. 
Ma (acere aliquld — tanqtutm. 
Est ita ut iMcHur. 
Jn NervUs. 
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English. 
(1) Instead of reading, Ac. 



(2) Why do you laugh irutead qf 
crying? 
33. Participial subst with Var/roro.* 

(1) f*arjram doing thi8,4ie does that, 

Ac. 

(2) To ]}% far from doing any thing. 

• 

(3) To be notfarfron doings Ac. 



34. (1) A, B, C, and such, Ac. > 

J, 5 



(2) A, B, C, and the rest. > 
-^— — ^— others. J 
35. Despairing. 



similar, Ac. 

tiierefl 

others. 



36. Not 9«ry ancient. 



37. The most wretched ofaUttatttt, 

38. The yery celebrated Cicero. 



Latin. 

Q,VMmpo69it^ <n quum dehtat le- 

ferCf Ac, according as the thing not 
one was a duhf pnuUedi or merely 
a thing that miglU have been done. 
Cur rides ac non potius lacrima- 
rial 

(1) 7\mtwn abesi ut — ut (with subj.) — 
or, if the verb has b. *not* with it, 
tantum abest ut — ut ne — quidem^ Ac. 

(2) Longe abet^e ui, Ac. (e. g. ille lon- 
gissime aberity ut credat, Ac.) 

(3) PauLumy haiid or non muUum, or 
haud frond abesBe^ ut, Ac. 

Obs. The abeate is to be used tm- 

peraonaUy. 
A, B, O, such. 

^ similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B^ C, others. 

Since he despairs, p Copsider which 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

(Quum with subj.) 3used. 

Not 80 ancient, non ita antiquus : but 

mm valdey non adrnddum^ are not bar- 

baraus,^ as some ^each. 
The most wretched state of ail, 
( Cicero, a very celebrated man. 
( CicerO| vir darissimus. 
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MEMORIAL LINES. - ' ^-«v,.v. 



1. OmiH^iiM of things we like, 
Bat amdU when evils strike. 

2. ^m nemo let ii&e never see > xJnemimuM, miito. 
iVenunu or nenune. 5 

3. For crime let crimen never come, 
Bn^ «ce2u«,yactiiu«,.^ai^tum. 

4. Whipn the word * wen * means * acld^erB^^ these 
Should rendered be by mtZifM. 

6. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a * frtc< ' puts 8ed 
Or ai : for other meanings *■ bui ' has got ; 
• Onty,* * exeejpt' * at Uast* and < vAo ' with * not: 
* ^ (See Caution 11.) 

6. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext 

By 1herC% meaning * cd that Hme * and * therefore ' and * nexV 
' (See Caution 21.) 

7. In'ddaialift' let • ifcw ' with * Zi/» ' agree ; 
floe, id or i/2iui barbarous would be. 

8. In ' «o many apiece ' leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

9. After tiiese impersonals vt 
Or n« will be correctiy put s 
ContingUf evenit, or accidit. 
With reatatf reliquum ee^ andjU.^ 

10. Let * that ' translated be bjr yuo, 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor ne, I fear he will ; 
Vereor ti/, I fear he tpon^t : 
Tmn fut. by aubfunctive present 
After fear : forget it donn. 

12. By tU translate infinitive 

With ask^ command, advise, and strivej^ 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put Tie for vt when there's a not. 



*■ So after seguitur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included beg, pray, beseech, Ac. ; under command, tiuarg^ 
direct, Ste. ; under aovisb, exhoH, admonith, persuade, impd, induce^ 4c 



VERSUS MEMORIALfiS. 



1. SuMMXVBuwri, CAPUCUSQVB VLt posmdeomuB ; * 
PBXNDUNTVBqvx monu Yolumus quscunque tenere, 

2. Qui qiuerii kbpxbit, non qaoBaUa iNvxMiYnn'UB.b 

3. Nayis, equus, currasque vbhunt; poktabit asellus 
Pondera, poKTABunrque humeri : leviora fbbuktub. 
Lsva OBBIT cllpeum, vestesque gbbuntub et anna. 

4. Tu 8UCCXNDX rogum ; tsedas acckkdx facesque. 

6. FtZui DBSPiciHTTs : coNTBMNB pmcu^o, mlles ; 
Spxbne volvptateSjfcBdasque libidinis ueas.^ 

6. Pars OBJB est utus : retinentur flumina bipib. 

7. Cknua taU Ueta apbbi : patxfit quod rtakU apertumA 

8. Rarius UTTXBDUH quam vomnnxovAM esse memento. 

9. QiiM pr<BterUum spectaU^ue ftUurum^ 

10. Bis tbbqux augebit, minuet bis tebvb notatum. 

11. Matt JBOBA est, corpusqvie jbobum : decorpore aok) 
JE^BOTUM dicas : nunt animalia tantum. 
MoBBiD A, non homines : haec tu discrimina senres. 

12. De apaiio nusquam dicas, de tempore wvqjjam. 

13. Plxbs BciacUf jvbU at fopulus, eeneetq^ sxnatus. 

14« NxHo oiblatiDum nee liabet, nee habet geniiimim \ ^Jmq^^ 
15. Particulas n, eequidf ntm, ne num fobtx sequatur.r 



* But capere arma occurs as well as mmere armti, 

b This is true of reperire^ but iiwenire is the general term for *Jinding,* eren 
afler eeardt or examinaiton, 

c Dbspicxbb relates to what we might value or respect: contxmnxkb to what 
we mirhtfear or think important : spsbnxbs to what we might accept^ or to ob- 
jects that we might pursiie, 

d Hence aperire os {never paitfacere) : oeyJbs aperireor patefacere: 
partas {forest ostmin) aperire or patefacere ; viam aperire^ (for one occasion), 
patefacere (to throw it open). Aperire is also ^ to make a thing visible,* PaXefor 
cere often implies the ptrmaiMmi removal of obstacles. 

* Hence olim:=z formerly, informer days ones upon a time, and hereafter, 

t That is, perhaps or perchance must never \ie forte (but/brto«M with indie) 
except after the particles si, Ac. The real meaning ot forte is * 6v accideniJ * by 
chance,* and it does not lose this meaning after si^ dc. : this is also the original 
meaning of perthaince, perhaps. 
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16. Dat -/leio, -fieior, -faeio Bed dat tibi -fio.f 

17. Quicquid habet pennas * voLucBii ' complectitur: 
Magna airis eat : bscair praedicit voce fututa. 

18. iVe potiusqoam non post dumf modo, dummodo dioas. 

19. Et morbum et morbi spectat medicamina samo : 
jEgrohtm MXDaoa spectat Ttudicumque peritotn. 

20. ^Atqueigitur* praTum est *igUurque:*^*iD%o(ixjii* Latinum esLh 

21. *-Majcr adhuc* Rome dioebat serior stas : 

Cum Cicerone ^etiam'* sed tu, et cum Cesare di<Sas.i 

22. FxsTiNABS potes ninman : pbopbeabs virorum est 
Optatam quicunqae volunt contingere metam. - 

23. RectiiM in navem quBXStnave tmjxmere dicas: 
Dicere sed navit scribes si carmine, fas est.) 

24. Quod cemis fbocvl esse potest : quae longius absunt 
Humannm effugient rerum discrimina yisum.k 

25. ' Non-'-farUer * yites : * non—tBque * dicere fas est. 
26.'iViec {negtu) *vero* habeat post se : non acdpit auUm, 

27. Particulas u/, ne recte kbit, nbvb sequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO que maHa sunt ; ADiMo6ona; dbmbbx possum 
Quidlibei : — ^hec feneas justo discrimine verba. 



ff That is, the compounds of facto that retain the ^ have Jio in the passive. 
Confcio has confteior, according to the rule here given : but also sometimes 
confitri. 

h That is, never use igilur when ^eonaeqtunUy* or ' ther^frrt ' follows * and .** 
but ideo : — et ideo^ atque ideo, or ideoquM. 

i That is, ttiam is the classical word for *gHU* or < yet,^ with comparatives : 
not adhuc. 

J MUiUt in navem impoiure. Ces. Liv.: navt^ Suet.-^artn«s, Ov. 

k Proeult far off but within 9ig/Uf lohge^ BofaioffaBioheoutqf sight. 

> Bui nec^ im^im are sometimes found : e. g. Liv. 24, 3. 
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ilecurocy, diligentia, cura. [accuratio 
once Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Act a play^ docere jfabulam {of those 
who getUupy <f*c., and of the author) : 
agere {of the phtyer acting his 
part.) 

Agaxn and again^ etiatn atque etiam 
(=;rcry earnestly with verbs 
of entreating. "^^ several timeSy 
often: iterum et or ac tertio: ite- 
rum et sspius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream^ amne or flumine 
adverso [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /r= make an agteement; 
agreement toith any body^ mihi cum 
quo convSnit. We agreed^ inter nos 
convSnit. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed^ ne inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L. 
[not conyenio cum quo.] (2) = cor- 
respond withy answer to^ consentire 
cum qui re. (3) Of a thing U is 
used personaUy: pax convenerat: 
quae convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C. 

Almighty y summus, maximus [no^om- 
nipotens, except as a theoU^icalterm] 
orbyDeuB only for ^ the Almighty/ 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the mvnte of Jupiter. — 
Jupiter O. M. 

Appear ^ * make his avpearanee 
amongst us * {of one who is dead, 4*c.): 
exsistere. 

^ * seem,' videri (not apparSre). 

.^*/o be manifest,* apparere 

{not videri). 

Appear (in a dream), ostendere se cui 



in Bomnio ; yideri cui in somnis ; per 
somnum, quiete, per quietem ; which 
likeness appears in their bodies, que 
similitudo in corporibus appiret. C. 

Appear in any body s eyes, judicio cujus 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui ; 
esse apud quern. 

. Day appears, dies yenit 

(comes) : iUucescit {begins to shuu). 

Author, scrip tor. 

Authority, An authority {used of a 
verson), auctor. A weighty authority, 
locuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tatesV Corporeus i« 'conm^vi^ ^ 
a body.* 

Break. To break down a bridge, pon- 
tem rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere {not pontem rumpere or fran- 
gere]. 

Ctasstcal author, scriptor optimus, 
praestantissimus ; or scriptor prims 
classis. Cic, [GeUitts. introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Comnumd {an army), prgeesse. 

Compassion. From compassion, m\Be' 
iicordi& captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagogues, concionatores : popu* 
lares, or populares homines. \jf 
demag5^ oe used auos Graeci dicunt, 
or ut Graeco yerbo utar should be 
added.l 

Each other, inter se ; qf what is done 
mutually or reciprocally t 
not invicem. 



* These Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principally 
on the Latin Particles, which is in courge of preparation for the American 

t To ask again and a^v^ etiam atque etiam; or iterum et Mepiui rogare. 
But etiam atque etiam is nei^wr reaUy numerical* 

U 
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If 



ezacuere {Nep.); in- 
fensnm reddere : iram ciyua incei^- 
dere. [Ezaspenure, ezacerbare. Lm.} 
Experience, usus renun, u8U8[no< ez- 
perientiaj. .^Vamexpcrience, re, usu, 
ezittt doctus, ezpertua zfrom my own 
experience^ ezpertus in me, ezpei tus. 

FUth: in * toJoetJUek,' 'gamJUeh,* 4^. 
corpus amittere [not camem]. 

HMw {qfpleaeuree^ <f«.), bygen,^ cor- 
poris. 

Cheek. Tb epeak Greek or good Chrede, 

Gradce loqui. 
Ctrouf {an old man, <f>e. = ' become '), 

finri. 

HeaWi, raleiado.-Cfood healthy sanitaa : 
bona or prospera valetudo {not yale- 
tudoonlj^).— ealus {the continued etate 
orpreeervgtion t^good health). 

Jmiagine{l) = to form a r^yreeentaiion 
in the mindf ammo cogitare, conci- 
pere, oomplecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
fingere ; cogitatione Qngere or depin- 
gere .*— i^roponere sibi ante oculos 
animumque : (2) == conjecture^ con- 
iecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
[f^imaginMJ belon^e to the silver 
agej. (3) ^ to entertam an unfounded 
notion^ opinari, in opinlone esse : in- 
didsse Bibi falsam cuius rei per- 
Buasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( = dream it). (4) I imagine {insert' 
edina sentence), opinor ; ut opiner. 

Impure. An impure style, inquinatus 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, ' adscribere, adsignare, 
acoeptum referre (quid oul). [Im- 
putare, Quint. IHin.iun.]. 

Inspire antibody trith hope^fear, <fic., 
spem, aamlrationem, formidinem, 
cui injlcere. 

•- anybody with a desire, quern 



cupiditate ciyus rei faciendsB inci- 

tare, or incitare ad aliquidfaciendum< 
Inspired, afflatus numine divino; in- 

stinctu divino perculsus ; instinotus 

divino spiritu. 
Inioite {to supper, Ac), invitare {by 

word qf maiuh) : vocare {by a slave). 

Key qf a country, janua. V Quum earn 
nrSem>sibi Mithtidates AAmJanuam 
fore putasset, qud eg^aotd et remdsd 
tota pataret provincia.' C] 

Latin. Tb speak Latin or good Latin, 
Latine dicere, loqui. 



MereifuUy \not misericorditer, 6if/] cum 
misericordii or miseratione, miseri- 
cordii captus, &c. 7b deed merci- 
fully with anybody, misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordii uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se prebere 
in aliquem. 

C^er violence, vim afferre alicni. 

One or two, unus et alter, unus itemque 
alter. Unus alterve {^:,one or at 
most two). 

Open a way or road (e. g.by&e sword), 
viam aperire, patefacere. L. 

Opportvmty, occasio, locus or facultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei faciende). An 
opportunUy qf doing any thin^ is of- 
fered, locus fiiciends alicujus rei 
datur. 

fPalm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui bonores 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficere {not honorem cui ezhitMsre). 

Prayers. To offer prayers, preosition' 
em or preces iacere, preces Deo adhi- 
b€re \C.). preces mittere {Lie.). 
Obs. preces fundere is pod. 

Preserve {states, <^.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis \not probabilis, 
which means, * respectable,' ' tolerably 
good ']. It seems probttbU UuU Milo 
killed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r {but verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
Ac.) afferre. 

— witnesses, producere or pro- 

ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causaa afferre. 



Pure {of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas or 
sincentas oratiqnis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferre 
scriptorem (producere, proferre tea« 
tea heing usaod, btd not loouo)). 

" a passage, locum afibrre, profeTT^ 

[not j^qduoere]. 

Reason, causa, when Z9 *gro[und,^ < mOz 
live.* Tb bring another reason, al-- 
teram aflerre ratione^i pr causam. 

Severe {of a diaeaee), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrjrmas eilundere or 

profundere. 
Shed blood ss kill, occidere. . 
^ay oneself {lay violent hands on one- 
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«e^ die by one^t own handfi^ eommU 
«uteu2e), se interimere, mortem sibi 
coDsciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 
ferre ; se multare morte.* 

Speak, The thing speaks for itself y si 
rep yerba desideraret, ac non pro s e 
ipso loqueretur. C. 

StyUf oratio, dictio, geiiHs scribendi or 
dicendi. 

. Tb express onese^irif or to pos- 
sess a good style (of a Latin ofumor) 



is, oratione emendate et Latinift uti ; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide (to commii), mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, &c. ; mortem ultro 
oppetere (token the death is not com^ 
mitted by ome^s own hands ; i. e. is 
virtualfTtot actual^ suicide). 

Think highly of <fH;«, de aliquo magnS* 
fice sentire. 



* Also; maniis sibi afferre : manu sibi vitam ezhaurire. (C.) 



INDEX I. 



ENGLISH. 



[Q ftandi for QiMafioiw. — The numeniB refer to the First Part of 

Latin Prose Composition.] 



A. 

A| sometimes translated by aliquis^ 

guiaptcmif or qwdamf 39 J. 
abandoned, perdiiiu. 
able (to be), poue^ ^rejqtuo), 126, e. 
Abdera (ox ), Abdentes, G. ae. 
abilities, ingenium {sing,). 
abound, abwuiare {abl.). 
/ about ( = concerning), de (abl.). 
about ( = nearly), fere, aav. ; circUer, 

prep, 
above (such an age), 306, and Q,. 
absence (in bis), abaena. 
absent (to be), dbeaaej 227. 
abstain from, ternperare ab, 220. 
abundance of^ abunde, adv. (gen.). 
acceptable grahta, 212. 
acciaent (by), casu. 
accompany, comUari. 
acGomplisn, conficere, fee, Jed. 
account : on — of; ergo {gen.) : 307. 
accuse, accuaare ; (if not in a court of 

justice) incusare {gen. of chaige). 
accused-person, rieus. 
accustomed (to be), wtere, aolitus. 
acquainted, to become, noscere, 385. 
acquit, abwdvere, aolVy solid {gen. of 

charge), 
acquit ofa capital charge, capitis absol- 

vere. 
adapted, accommodaius. 212. 
addition : in — to this, kuc aecedii, acee- 

debaty Ac, 513. 
adherents (his own), svi, 
adjure, obtestari {aec.). 
admire, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, consilium inire or 

capere. 
advantage, ejnolumenhtm. ' 



advantageous : to be, prodesse (dai.). 
advantageous : to be very — , magna 

uiUitati esse, 242 (3). 
adversity, res adversce. 
advice, consilium. 
advise, suadere {dot.) See 222; mo- 

nere (with ace. of person) : both 

with ut, ne, by 75. 
afTair. res. « 

afraia : to be — , Hrmrey vereriy S. 99, e. 
afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

time : post, used adverbially, 
after (before a senteTice), postquaan. See 

514. 
af^er, prep, post (with ace.), 
after the oattle, {confestim) a prcUio, 
again and agndn. etiam aique etiam. 
again from me beginning, ab integro. 
against, adversus {ace.) ; in (with act. ; 
. of feelings, actions, &c., cigainst a 

person), 
against his will, inviius {adj^. 
against the will of Caius, Caw iiwiio, 

364. 
age ( = time of life), eetas, cdis. 
age (of that or such), ideetatia > t/»i ^ 
age (of what 1) quid eetaiis ? $ ' ^* 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mind), ineenaus 

animum, 298. 
ago, abhine (to precede the subst or 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratus, 212. 
agreed : it is — , constat (oocwith infin.), 
agricultural operations, res rustier, 
all, omms, eimctus ; ( =s whole), icnsper- 

sus, totus. 
all together, cuncti univerai^ 443. 
all over again, ab integro. 
ail taken one oy one, aingtUi, 
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allowed: it is—, amstat {ace, with 

infin.), 
allowed : I am — ^ licet mihi, 
allow it to happen, commiUere rd. 
almost, prope. •pteru, 
almost : I — think, hand ado an^ 161. 

(See note on Diff. 25.) 
alone, mtta ; or (if one person) vmia, 
Alps, Alpts^ 6. ifWrtti, 
already, jam. 
also, sometimes translated by the pro> 

noun idem^ 387. 
altar, ara, 

although, 451, and Q,. on 9 56. - 
although indeed, qtuimquam (tndic.). 
always, after superlat. by quiaque. See 

399. 
a man ( = any : indef.), quia. 
amanuensis, amanu aenma. 
among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apitd with ace* 
amuse, deUctarc. 
and, p. 18, d ; ' to me and yon,' in Lat. 

* to me with you,' p. 78. 
and that too, not — , nee ia, 385. 
anger, ira, 
angry : to be — , iraaei (dot.): aucoenaere 

(da/.) 222. 
animal, animal^ alia. 
another, alter, era, Ac. G. aUeriua : an- 
swering to ^ it ia one thing,* alivd, 

38. 
another man's, aliemia. 
answer, reapondere {dat.), 
antiquity, antiquitaa. 
any ♦ (alter expera), omnia. 
any. See 389. 
any where (= any whither), ttaquam, 

402. 
any man may, cujuavia eat. (See 

389—92.) 
appeal to, appellor e (ace.). 
appear, (= seem), videri {viaiia). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incurnbere in (with 

ace.^ ; cubu, cubU. 
approved (valour, Ac.,) apectatua. 
arms, to take, arma capere. 
army, exercitua, ^. 
arrived at: men have^, ventum eat, 

296. 
arrow, a€tgitta. 
as, after tarn, talia, tantua, tot, is, ^uam, 

quantuB, qualia, quot, respectively. 
as, alter idem, qui, 43 (or ac, cUque). 
as £Bir as I know, quod adam, 5o. 
as far as I can, quoa dejuafacere poa- 

aum, 612. 



as far as possible, > qtioad ejua fieri 
as far as can be done, ) potest, 512. 
as it were, quasi. 
as soon as, aimul ac ; ut primum. ; quum 

prvimum; ubi; ut, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa. 
as not to, after * auch ' or * «o ' in a nega- 
tive sentencej quin ^85) : if ' axiai ' 

or * «o ' were in a positive sentence, 

ut would be used by 66. 
ashamed : am — of^ pudet, 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon' for a fault, delicti veniam 

petere. . 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , reum faeere 

de vi. 
assist, auxiliari^ adjUvare, opitulari; 

aublevare, auccurrere, tfubvenire, 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — ^^and j idem — idem,, 396. 
at^ of place near which a battle is 

fought, <&c., apud (or ad), 457. 
»at two miles' distance, a miUUma paa* 

auum duobusj 348. 
at two miles ofl, a millibua paaauvm 

duobua. 
Athens, AthentB. 
Athenian, Athenienaia. 
attached to, amana; dUigena (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, adgredi, greaaua: adoriri. ortua 

{acx.). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, cdienua, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, OLVctoritM. 
aware, to be, inteUigere. 



B. 

Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

hindrancea). 
banish, pellere ex civitate (pepul,pula), 
banished from, extorria {am.), 276. 
banquet, convivvum. 
barbarian, barbama. 
base, turpia. 
battle, helium. 

battle of Cannae, pugna Cannensia. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre [tul, lat, 33). 
beasts, ferce. 

beaten (to be), vapulare {ab). 
become, ,fieri, factua aum. 
become acquainted with, noaeere, 385. 



* The pronouns and adverbs for ' any* may be exhibited in a convenient and 
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becomittg (to be) (2eoire (ace.). 

be&l, amdtre {flat). 

before, adc. antea, 

befoce, prep, ante (oee.). 

before (standine before a gentence), 

anUquam, 498^ Ac. 
before one's eyes, ob oadoa. 
behold, adspieeret io^ aptXy apect, 
beg. peiere, peHo, petU^ ab. 
begin, ccppitM {begariy before pass. inf. 

ceepiuM est). 
beginning, imtium. 
beOere, credere^ {dot,) credid^ credit. 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix eredide- 

rim^ 428, and note. 
believed, I am, nUhi credUutf 285. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, beneficium. 
benefit, v. benefacere {dot.), 
bereave, orbare {abl.). 
beseech, obaeerare. 
bespatter, iod^pefgertiaHqMi^eui, 

best, optimua. 

tel S dS,"""*" I »P«'»»m/arfu {svp.). 

betrayer, prodUor. 

better, melior. 

better: it is — (= more gatisfaetoryj 

preferable), satitu eat, 116. £z. 34, 

p. 84. 



better : it would have been — , aatiuo or 

utUiti8fuit,i26{5). 
between, inter. 

beware of^ cavere, cav. caut^ 233- * 
bird, avis : (great bira) ales. Vohtcris 

=3 any winged creature, 
black, niger. 
blame, culwire. 
bleed afresn (of a wound), recrudeacere, 

crudu. 
blessing: a — on your valour! made 

vvrtute esto! 280, a. 
blind, ciscua. 
blood, aanguiay Inia, m. (when aked^ 

cruor). . 
blot out, deUre^ deleVy delet. 
boast, gtoriariy {cM,) also c2e, in, 273. 
boast, to make tne same, idem gloriaru 
body, corp-tUf oria. 
border on, adjacBrej 229. 
born, natua : oorn to, natua ad. 
bom, to be, nasci (natua)* 
both -^ and: et — et. 
bounds. See Exceeds 
boy, putr, G. pturi. 
branch-of-learning, doctrina. 
breach of duty: it is a—, contra qj^ 

dum eat. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
break one's word, > JIdem faUare; 
break a promise, J /igT^^ 
bribery, ambUttSj Ha. 



condise form, as in the following table : — 





Exclusion 
of alL* 


Inclusion of 
o^ alike. 


Inclusion -of «ome. 


( 


Lessem- 
phatical after 
8i,neynum,&c. 




Phonoums. 


quisquam 
uHus 


quivis 
quilibet 


ftliquis 
qul^piam 


quis 


any (body) 


Advebbs. 
(a) Place. 

(6) THme. 


Ato) 

usquam < 

((at) 


quovis (;to) 

ubivis > / .X 
ubiUbet S ^^> 


s^iquo (to) 

alicubi > ,. .. 
uspiam \ W 


quo <to) 
quando 


any plape 

or 
any where. 


unquam 




aliquando 


anytime 
or 
ever. 





* lllr All are generally excluded when ^ any ' follows n^qtioea ; or ^ tpithout,* 
^acarcely,* *than:* and in questions that expect the answer *no,* (* nobody,* 
'nooning,*) dui. 
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bridge, pona^ ntiSf m. 

bring an action or charge against^ retmi 
facete ; fec^fac^: (witfi^cn, or dc,) 
187. 

burden, onus^ oneris. 

burnt: to be — ^ defiagrare. 

burst out afresh, recrudescerej erudu. 

business, negvtium. 

but if| sin; ain auteniy 451. 

but if not, sin minus^ 451. 

but a little more, and he wotdd have 
perished, rninimumabfuitiirnpers.^ 
quinperiret^ 91, 

but, after universal negatives, (=who 
- noty, qidn, [or, qui — nonA 44. 

but, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept), nisij or prep, prceter. 

but, after cannot. See Cannoi, 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, emere, em, empt. 

by letter, per lUeraa. 

by = near, prope. 



C. 



Cssar, Ccesdr^ arts. 

call, vooare^ appettare^ nominarej dicerty 
See 51. 

calf = summon, vocdre. 

call upon, convenircj ven, vent (ace.). 

call to mind, reminisci. . 

camp, castroy pi. 

campaign, end of, 308. 

can, posae^ quire {queo\ 125, e. 

Cann®, oi^ CannenatSy adj. 

cannot: I cannot but — , facere nort 
poaaum quin, &c. 

cannot : it cannot be but that, JEeri mm 
pottat quin. 

capable of containing, capax ( gen.). 

capital, cap-id, Mia. 

care a straw for, ^fiocci facere. 

care that for, huju^ Jacere. 

care, euro, 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negligena {gen.). 

carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carthag-o, inia. 

cast forth, projicerejec, ject. 

cause to be done, jf^zctemfum curare, 
351,356. 

cease, deavnere deal, deait : ceased^ be- 
fore inf. pass, deaitua eat. 

cease speaking tac^re, 299. 

censure, reprmenaio, onia. 

chameleon, chamasleon. 

chance, caaua, Ha. 

character, moru pL G. um. 

charge (falsely,) vnwmviaTe {gen. of 
aiarge). 



charge : bring, or prefer a — ^, = to 

Tnake him an aecuaed peraon, reum 

Jacere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare {dot.). 
chargeable (with a fault), afflma^ 212. 
chaste, caetua, 
children, liberi, pL 
cheese, cas'eus. 

choose (= elect), eligere, Ug, led. 
christian, chriaHcmua. 
circumstance. A circuttifitance wl^h 

{referringto a preceding aenUnee), 

qu4B rea. 36, 37 (6). 
citizen, civia. 
city, urba, urbia. 
civil-gown, toga. 
6lalm, poatvJare. 
plear ( = excuse), purgare. 
clothe oneself, induere^ 283. 
coast, ora, 40. 
cold,.^^-w«, Sria. 
come, v^ire, vin, vent. 
come to the assistance o^ aUcui ator- 

iUio venire, 242. 
come to a determination, anmliiini 

inire. 
command, imperare {dot.), 
command an army, preeeaae (dot.). 
commission, mandare {dot.). 
commit many sins, midta peccare. 
common, commimia.' 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris. 
compassion, miaericoraia. 
compel, cogere. cotg, coad. 
completed : I nave — the work, opua 

abaolvivm habeo, 364. 
concerns (it), intereat, 207. 
condemn, aamnare, condemnare : to 

death, capiHa. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 

damnare, 
conduct, honorable, honeataa, 
confer (oenefits) on, conferre {ben^lcia) 

in ; ace ; tm, lot, 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inire 

ab aliquo {Cic.) apud aHquem {Lm.) 

339. 
congratulate, congratiUari, 492. 
connection with, conjunctio. See 157. 
conquer, ifincere, vie, vict. ■ 
consequence : it is of — , interest,^ 
consequence : it is of no — , nihil in- 

tereat, or refert, 207. 
consider = think, exisiimart, arbitrari, 
consider = attend to, attendere, 229. 
considerable quantity, aliqwmtum. 
considerably, aliquarUo, 406. 
constancy, donatantia. 
constantly, perpetuo^ 
constellation, aatrumf »tc{-u«, eris, 
constd, eonmdt uHa, 
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consult, emuukre^ ttilu, nUt,f aee. 
consult, for, > consuleTe 

consult a man*s interests, > alicui, 233. 
contemporsry, ttmudU. 
contented, eanUnku (abl.), 
contention, eonten^. 
continue, pergere, perrex, perreei, 
contract to biiild| eonducere faciendum ; 

duXf duel. 
contrary to each other, imUr t oour 

trarii, «, a. 
convenient, commodua, 
conversant, to be, eaUere {aec,). 
converse, hqui, loculus. 
corrupt, oorrumperef nm, rupi, 
cost, «tor6, conjtore, 26o. abl. : {dot, of 

person), 
count, numerare. 
country, pairia; as opposed to town, 

ruSfntrU. 
country, in the,Vuri. 
country, into the, rut. 
country, from the, rur^. 
courage, virhu, uii». 
courageously, forUter, 
courtesy, humanUas. 
cross over, transjieert or tnyieere^ Jee, 

Ject, (occ). 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, crudeUier. 
cruelty, eruddUao, 
cry out, damare. 
cultivate, eoUre, eohitculi: if it be a 

studVi e. g. doquence — aiudire 

{dot.). 
cure, mederi {datX 
custom, conoueiua-Ot inia. 
cut off, interduderef dus^ 233. 



D. 



Daily, quotidUf indiet or in dioo mngur 

loo. (See 69, t). 
dtfiger, ptriculum. 
dare, awdirtt auaut man. 
day, by, tn/mitit, 311. 
deaf^ awrdvB. 
dearer, plurxB^ O. 266. 
death, tnor^. 

death, to (after eandenviC^^ capUia. 
debt, <es alienunit 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum aa oHenum. 
deceive, decipere, to, c«p, cept. 
decree, decemeref creo, ereL 
deem, putare. 
defend what is actually attacked, de- 

fendere {fend^ Jena): — what may 

be attacked, tueri. 
Degree, to what a— I quOf (with^en.) 



deliberation (after opua eat), consuUa, 

271. 
delight, deUctare. 
delightful, jucundua* 
delightful to the sense of sight, amomua, 
demand, poatulare ; poacere^ popoac ; to 

demand importunaidy^ ^fflagUare. 

(See 257). 
deny, negare. 
depart a finger's breadth^ tranaversum 

digitum diacedere. 
depenoT 6n, niti, niaua or nixua : (in with 

abl.). 
deprive of) apciiare^ orbare ; {abl.). 
desert, dtaertre, aeru^ aeri. 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; well o/J bene de. 
deserving of) dignua {abl.). 
deserving to be, Ac, dignua eaae qui, 

with avbj. 
design, conatlium. 
desire, vdle ; cimercy cupiv.cupU ; = ex- 

preaa a wish, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cuoidua (gen.). 
despair o^ aeaperare. 
destroy utterly, ddere, ddev^ deld. 
destroy ( s= burn)^ concrhnare, 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, peraiium, 

ire. 362,» a. 
deter, detemre. [See jFVom.] 
determine, conatimere. 
detrimental, to be, ddrimenio eaae^ 242. 
devote oneself to, incumbere tn, with 

ace. {eubut euoU). 
devote oneself to, atudire (dot.). 
die, mort, tor, mortuua; mortem or aw 

prtmum diem, obire^ 249. 
difficult, difficUia. 
difficulty : there is — in doing, Ac. = it 

isdone. efi/^Eci/e. 
difficulty : he has — in doing, Ac. = he 

does it, difficile. 
difference, diatantia. 
difference, it makes a very great, per- 

muUum intereatf 122. 
difference, what is there 7 quid intereat ? 
diiierence, there is no, > nihil inUreat, 
difference, it makes no, ) or referty ^iXfl. 
diligence, diligenHa. 
dinner, eoena. 

direct = instruct, pneeipere, eep^ cepi. 
discharge, fimgiy fundua, (oW.) per- 

fungi. 
discipline, diaciplvna. 
discontented, am — with, pomiUt me. 

207. 
discourse, aermOf onia. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177| o. 
disease, morbua. 
disgraceful, turpia, 
disgusted: am — at Uedet (pM pet' 

Uaaum ea£) me, 207. .^ 
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dishonorably, twrpUtr, 
displease, maplicsre^ (dai.), 
dissatisfied: am — with, pamUet me. 

207. 
distanee : to be at a distance of, Ac. 

abtBae, diatart, 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant : to be — from, abeaae ; distare 

(8), 319. 
ditch, yotfsa. 

divest, exiurCi exu, exvty 233. 
do nothing but ^— , nihU aUud quant 

ifaeiunt omitted), 420. 
do well, preeclare facert, 
dog, cania, 
doubt : dubttare, 
doabt: I don't at all — , nuUiu dubito 

iquin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — , nan est dttbittm 

{quin)y 89. 
dream, somniare, 
dream, s. aomnium. 
draw, ( s call) away, <wocare, 
draw up an army, acUm matruere; 

atruxy atrucL 
draw up an army in three lines, trifU- 

cem aciem inatruere, 
dress, vtatUua. 
drink, bibtre, bib, bibU, 
drink, s. pf^ua^ lia, ) «,.» 
drinking, rxrfio, S 
driye, peiUre, pepuly pula : — drive 

away, abigere, tg^ act, 
dutiful flduection, pi«bw. 
duty, afftdum. 



E. 



Elach (of two), tderqiu, utraqae^ utrum' 

que, G. utriuaque. 
each one, vnuaquiaque. 
each other (after *■ to love,' d^c), inter 

ae, 470. 
each of them, singly, aingulij pi. 
eagerly desirous, atudwaua, (gen,); 

aindua, (gen.), 
ttaiy,faema. Easily, /aeOe. 
eat, edere (ed, ia) ; veaci (See 273). 
eclipse, defedio. 
eclipsed, to be, defeere, fee, feet. 
efface, delire, delev, deldt. 
either — or : aid — aut ; vel — vel ; aite 

— aive, 456. 
elect, eligere, leg, led. 
election, comitia, n. pi. 
eloquence, doquevUia, facmtdia {naJtU' 

ral eloquence), 
emulate, eemtUari, 229. 
encataip, eonaJdifre, aed, aeaa. 



encounter death, mortem oppetere. 
encounter a danger, perieulum qbire. 
end o£ extremua, agreeing with its 

sabst., 179. 
endued with, praditua {abl.). 
endure, auatinere, tinu, tent, 
enemy (private), inimicua. 
enemy (public), hoatia. 
engage = fight with, confiigere, Jtix, 

Jlid. 
engage = undertake, radpere, cep, eept. 
engaged in ; to be — , aperam dare, 

337 : (in a battle, cgair, ^.) inr 

tereaae, 224. 
enjoy, frui, {aU.). 
enouffh, aatia, qfOHm. (See 612.) 
enquire of, quarereex; quaeaw, queaait, 
enter into partnership, coire aodetatem. 
entrust, credere, credtd, credit {dot, of 

person^, 
envy, inviatre, vid, via {dot.). 
Ephesian, Evheaiua. 
equal, par, oat. Equal to (in magni' 

tude, real or figurative), inatar 

(gen.), 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, 9.fuga, 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugit,faUit, 

prtderit, 259. 
eternal, atemua (» everlasting) ; aemr 

pitemua, 123, c. 
even, diam. 

even mind, eeqtma animua. 
even — not, ne — quidem, 
evening, in the, veaperi, 
every, omnia. 
every body, qmaque, 396. 
every tenth man, dedmua quiaque, 
every body who or that, quiaquia^ qui- 



CU' 



mpii 



396. 



every thing, omnia, pi. 

ever, unqitam, aliquando, quando, 402. 

evil, malum. netU. adj. 

exactly, witn a numeral ; ipae, in agree- 
ment, 308. 

exceed the bounds of moderation, ma- 
dum excedere, ceaa. 

exceedingly, vehem>enter. 

excel, antecellere, preeatare, 229. 

exhort, hortari, aahortari. 

expedient, utilia (dot.). 

expedient : it is -*, expedit. 

expediency, utilitaa. 

experience (familiarity with a thing), 
.uaua, ^. 

exposed to, obnoxiua, 212. 

extortion, pecuniee repdundee ; or only 
repetundee. 

extremely flourishing, Umge opulentia- 
nmua, 

eye, oeuhu, 

14* 
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Face, to know a man by, de facie nosse. 
fail (a friend), dccMe {dat.)^ fail (one), 

deficere, 229. 
MiYk^Jdes, 6. 

fall on (=s seize on), ineeatere, 229. 

false. JuUua. 

falsehoods, utter many, muUa mentiriy 

38. 
family, /amtfia. 
fiur from (thinking) this, tantum abest 

ut — {ut\. 
fur : not to oe — from, haud muUum 

or procul abesse (quin)j 91. 
far be it from me %iot, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
fiir, muUo (with compar. and tuperl.\ 

410. 
farewell, are, «aZve, ro/e, 281. 
fate, /o/um. 
fault, cu/po. 
favour, a, btnefidum. 
favour, ^c8re {dat,\faVjfaut. 
fawn upon, advdari {dot. or ace), 
fear, of 6oc2yj timof; of minrf, mchw, fi«. 
fear, timert^ metuere^ vcreri. See 99. 
feeble, t7n&ed//its. 
feed on, ve^ct. See 273. 
feel thankful, eraiiam habere. 
fever, /eftrw, oo/ i 
few, patud^ <k, a. 

few : a few davs ago, paucvi his diebua. 
few : a few days before,' paucie illia 

diebus. 
fidelity, ^e«. 
field, in the, militias. 
fight, pugnare; fight on horseback, ex 

equo. 
find, vnvtnire^ reperire^ 177. ^ 
find: hard to find, difflcUis inventus 

364. 
finger's breadth. See Depart 
finish, conficere. 
fire, tgniSf ( = conflagration) incen- 

dfum. 
first, primum : at first, prima. See 83. 
fit, aphts, 212. 
fitted, accommodatusj 219. 
fix by edict, edicgre (tU). 
flank, on the, a UUere. 
flatter, adulari {dot. or ace.). 
flaw, vitiuTtu 
flight, /ti^o. 

flogged, to be, vvrgia ctedi ; ccesua, 
folly, atfdtitia. 
fond, cupXdus {gen.). 
food, cibuSf i. 
foot, pM, pedis. 
for, when untranslated, 256. 



for how much ? ^uan^? 

for as much— as, ianti — quanH^ 266. 

for less, minoriSf 266. 

for just as much — ^as, > tantidem — 

for no more, than > quanti^ 226. 

for { = in behalf q/"), pro. 

for ( = ot^Ti^ to, of obstacles), pr(B,(afr/.) 

for instance, verbi causd, 

for some time, dudum^ jamdx/4uni, 420. 

for (after to /ear), sign of dat. 

for any thing I care, per me Ucet. 

for us (after make\ a nobis, 

foreign to, alienusy 212. 

foretell, prcedicere. 

forget, imivisci, oblttus^ 199. 

former, the, i//e, 378. 

forsooth : as if — , quasi vero^ -494. 

fortune. See. Crood. 

fortune : let — see to it, id Fortuna 
vidgrit. 

found, condere^ candid^ condtt. 

founder (of a family), princepsjamilue. 

free from, liberare {abl.). 

freedman, ItbertintLS : (but with refer- 
ence to his master J libertus.) 

friendly, amicus. 

friends, his own, 9ui. 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, es animo. 

from a wall, ex muro. 

from your neighbourhood, istinc. 

from a different direction, aliunde, 

from, after conceal, omitted, 251. 

from, eStGT prevents^ deters^ Ad., quomi- 
nuSj 94. 

from, after recover^ ex. 

front, in, afroiUe. 

frugali ty , frugalUaa. 

fruits (of the earth^fruges : (of a tree)^ 
fructus. 

full, plenus, 182. 

fury, /wror. 



G. 



Gain an advantage, emolumenium ca- 

pere {cep^ capt)^ — ex. 
gain possession of, potiri {abL gen.). 
Gaul, GaUus. 

get possession o^ potiriy potUtts {abL), 
gift, donumj munu^, eris. (See 242.) 
give information, docere, . 253 : give 

much information, muUa docere 

{de), 252. 
give battle to, praeUum commtUero 

cum ; m,iSj miss. 
given over, despetaius, 
given it is, datur. 
glad, to be, Uetaari, 521. 
glory, gloria. 
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gloripus, gloriosus, 

go wrong, errare. 

UO away, oWr«, decedere^ cess. See 306. 

go about to destroy, perditum irt^ 

362*, a. 
go on, pergtrty perrtXy perrect. 
go on in your valour ! macte rirtuie 

esto! 280. 
god, DeuSj 66. 
gold, aurum. 
golden, aureus, 
good, bonus; ( = beneficial, expedient) 

utilis. 
good : to do—, prodesse (dot.). 
good fortune : it was my — {conHgit 

mifdi — utf 374). 

govern, imperarei dat. ; ( = regulate, 
direct) moderari (aoc, or dot. See 
220). 

grateful, gratus. 

gratitude, gratia. 

greatest (when degree is meant rather 
than size), summus, 

geedy, avidus {gen.). 
reece, GreBcia. 
Greek, Grcscus. 
grie^ dolor. 

grieve, dolercy mcerere. See 521. 
ground, humus ; on the ^Ound, kumi. 
grudge, invidere (dat), md, vis. 
guard against, ) cacere {ace. 233), caVj 
guard, be on my, $ caut. 
guidance, under yoni^^c duce; under 
the i^dance of Herdonius, Her- 
dotmductu. 



H. 



Habit of silence, tactCumitas. 

had rather^ malle. 150 (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, are, salve, 281. 

hand, manus, (is, 4. f. 

hanging, suspendium. 

happen (of evils), aandcre : of foriunaU 

events, corUingere {tig): = turn out, 

evenire. (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that . . . ? 

^iU ut, Ac. 
happy, beatus,felix. (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, dtffUHU vi- 

iantur. 
hard to find, difficUis inxeniu {sup.). 
hardly ( = scarcely), vix. 
hardly any body, Ttemafert. 
harvest, messis,f, 
hate, oaisse (with tenses derived firom 

perf.). 



hateful, to be, odio esse, 242. 

have, habere. 

have a thing done, JacUndum curare, 

356. 
have an interview with, eonvenire, 

{ace.). 
have, in such sentences as, *wiUi 

uhom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, ea^pui, eaoitis, n. 
heal, mederi {oat.). 
healed, to be (of a wound), eonsanes' 

cere, 
health, to be in good, valire. 
hear, a/udire, 
hearing : without hearing him ( = him 

UTmeard), inmtditum {aec. masc.) 
heart (as the seat of the tiffeetions), ani- 
mus, 92. 
heart, cor, cordis, n. 
heavy, gravis. 

height : to such a — , eo, adv. {^n.). 
help (a person in perplexity), suoDenirs 

{dai.)i juvare (ace.), auxiHari 

{dat.}, succurrere {dot. See 222, k.). 
her {ace. sing.), se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. suus, a, um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ejus. 
hesitate, dubitare. 
hidden, occuUu^, 
him, se, if relating to nom. of sentence ; 

if not, eum. 
himself 369 ; 373, c. (Q. on « 48.) 
hinder, impedire. ^ See Q. on S lo. 
hindrance, wipedxmentum. 
his own friends, odhsreTits, Ac. eui. 
hit ( = strike), /^^'^^c*^*! cadere, e&- 

cJd, COS. See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, ddectum habert, 
hoM one's tongue, silere, iacere^ See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi penditre, 266. 
home, to, d^omum : at, domi : from, domo. 
honey, m«2, meUis. 
honour ( = the honorable), honestas; 

{ = probity)^**, d. 

honorable conduct, h4me8tas. Honor- 
able, honestus. Honorably, honesU. 

hope, sperare. (See 15.) 

horseback, on. ex equo : (of more than 
one person) ex equis. 

house, at my, domi mea. 

how ^with na\.), quam. 

how aisgraceiul it is, qi 
est, 

how manv, quot. 

how much, quantum. 

how does it nappen 7 qutJUf ii< , • . 7 



quanta opprobrio 
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how few there are, who — 7 quotus- 
quiagtu «*<, gtd . . ? (tDitk 9ubJ.) 

&-^' I *»•»-«"• 

hunger, /am«#, t«. 

hurry, to be in atfe^tinare. 

hurt, nooerc, dat. ; Imdtre (ace. Ubm.) 

hurtful, to be, noetre, 

huaband, vtr, 291. 



I. 



I for my part, emiidem, 

if -> not, nui^ 451. 

if however, ain autem^ 451. 

ignorant, to be, ignorare (cuxX. 

ignorant : not to he ignorant that, ^., 

noh ignorartf ^um. 
ignorant: who is ignorant that, dkc..7 

quia ignored^ quUi ... 7 
ignorant of^ rucUs {gen.). 
immediately after the battle, confulim 

apraUio, 348. 
immense, wigens. 
immortal, immortalia, 
impiety, imptetas, 
impiety : if It may be s^d without — ^ 

»i fas eat diclu, 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

n^faa eat dtctu, 364. 
importance, it is of, inUreat {gen.)^ 203. 
importanee, it is of great, magni (or 

muUum) intereatj Z06, a. 
important, gravior. 
importune, JlagUare. 
impose on, tmponerey poau, poaitf 233. 
impute as a mult, vUw or culpa dare 

or verterCi 24^. 
in the presence of the people, apud 

populum. 
in (an author), apud {JCenophonteTiif 

Ac). 
in front, ajronte. 
in flank, a latere. 
. in the rear, a ttrgo. 
in triumph (to lead), per triumphum. 
inattentive to, negligena {gen,\ 183. 
increase, augirej atix. awUj {(rana.) 

creacerCf crev {neut.). 
incredible, incredibilia. 
inconsistent with, oZicnttf, 212. 
inconvenient, incommodua. 
induce, adducere ut^ <&c. 
indulge, indulgere^ dula, dull (dat.). 
industry, diligerUia. 
inflict punishment on, aliquem pamd 

qfflcere^ 276. 
Influence ; to have ereat — with, mvl- 

han valere apud aliquem. 



inform, certioremfaceret 187. 

information. See Give. 

Inhabit, incolere^ colu, cult. 

injure, vidare^ ( =do harm to) Uedtre 

(ace.), 
injurious, it is, nocei{dat,). 
injury, injuria. 
innocent, innocena. 

insignificant: how — ! auam nuUuaS 
insolence to such a heignt of, eo {adv.) 

inaoUnticp. 612. 
instance, for, iDerbicdua&. 
interest ( = true interest), utilitaa. 
interest : it is the — of^ vnterest {gen.\ 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — yiii\i. familiariter vl-L 

abl. 
inventor, vnverdor.fem. inBentrix. 
invest ( = blockade), <ibaiderey aedy aeat, 
invoke, appcUare, 
iron-heartedj Jerreua, 
is ( = is distant), cUtdat. 
island, inaula. 
it cannot be but that, ^ri non pottai 

quin, 
it is not every man who can, Ac, nan 

cujusvia eaty Ac, 190. 
Italy, Italia. 



J. 



Javelin, jocu/um. 

jest, jocua. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, commiiUre praUum 

{cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, listua. 
just (equitable), eequua, 
justice, juatUia. 



Keep, aervar^. 

keep one's yvordt Jidemprceatare. 

keep up a certain state, aplendide at 

gerere. 
kill, irUerJLcerey ocdderey necare, 308. 
king, rex, rlgia. 
know, acire^ noviaae^ calliref 38&r 



L. 



Labour, labor. 

lame of one leg, daudua alUro pede. 

lamp, lucema. 
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large, magnus. 
lasting, sempUemus, 
latter, the, hie 
laugli^ ridercy r;«, rla. 
law, iex, legis. 
lay on, imponere, 

lay asW^,' \ ^^^*' P^^ P«^- 

lay a person ander an obligation, gra- 

tiam ab ali^o vnire. 
lay down- a magistracy, vfiagistraium. 

abdicare; (or ee with abl.^ 308.) 
lead a life, agere vUamj tgy act. 
league, foBdua, eris. 
learning, branch of^ docirina, 
lean on, nili, nUu&^ nizus (abl. 273). 
learB, discerc, didic. 
learn by heart, ediacere. 
leave, reHnquere, Uq, lid: (by will)^ re- 

linqriere. 
leave ( = go out of), excedere {toUk abl) 

cess, 83. 
leave nothing undone^ nihil prtBlermit- 

tere quin. 
leave off, desinert, desi, dcsit. 
leg. See Lame, 

leisure: I have — , vacat rnVn, 154. 
Lemnos, I^mnos, G. i. 
let me know, fdc sciom {tpith vt 

omitted), 
let out to be built by contract, locare 

fociendumM 
letter, litercB, pi. : epistola. 
levy troops, aelectum hctbere, 
liable to, obnoxius, ?12. 
liar, m,endax {adj.), 
lie, mentiH. 
lie near, adjatierey 229. 
life, vUa; ( = life- time) (bU^, In the 

life-time of Augustus, Augusto 

tivo, 364. * 
lift up, toUerey sustvl^ suhlat,, 
light, levis. 
light ( s kindle), acpendere : succendere 

rogum, Ac. (See 299, h.) 
liehtniflg,./i£/m«n« inis. 
like, similis, dat.: ( = equal to in size) 

trustor, {gen.). 
like {verb). See 491, d 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

triplicem, aciem instruere. 
literature, litertB. 
little, or a little ( —few thing$,) pauca, 

23. 
little : but or too — , parum, 
little, a ( = some, but not much), pau- 

lum ; patUtUum, 402. 
long, diu : pridem^ jamdiu, jampridem. 

See 420. 
long for, avere, of an impatient, gestire 

of a joyous longing. 



look to that yourself, id ipse vidiris, 

loquacious, loquax. 

lose, perdere, perdid, perdit : lose (pas- 
sively), amittere. (See 56.) 

lose an opportunity, occasionem amit- 
tere. 

lose flesh, corpus amittere. 

love, amare, diligere. (See 185, a.) 

lover of, amans, diligens {gen., 183.). 

lover, such a lover of, adeo amans or 
diligens {gen., 183). 

lowest, tTifimus, imus. 

lust, libido, inis. 

luxurious, hixuriostLS. 

lyre, to play on Uie. See Teach. 



M. 



Mad, to \)e,furere. 

madness, amentia. 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magistratum ge- 

rere. 
make, fojcere {fee, fact); efficio: am 

made,^. Obs. * makes all things 

{ace.) flourish;' in Lat. 'makes 

that {ut) all things (nom.) should 

flourish/ 254. 
make the same promise, idem polliceri, 

pollicitus. 
make treaty, Ac, fosdus icere, 299. 
make this request of you, illud te rogo 

(u/ ne). 
make ( «= appoint to an office), creare. 
make mention of, meminisse, recor- 

dari, 201. 

make the same boast, idem gloriari. 
make it my first object, id agere {tU). 
make for us, a nobis facere. 
make a decree in a man's favour, se- 
cundum aUquem dectmere ; decree, 

decret. 
making haste (after onus est), prppe- 

rate, {abl. part. 171). 
maker, effector : fern, ^ectrix. 
man, hxrmo, vir. (See ^, y.) 
man : I am not the — to; non is sum^ 

qui {svbj.)^ 
manners ( = morals, character,) mores, 

um,^pl. 
many, multi, 
march against the enemy, obviam ire 

hostibus. 
marry (of a female), nubere {dai. 222). 
Marseilles, Massilia. 
master, magister, d&mimis, hems. (See 

180.) 
matter, res. 
mean, sibi velle. 
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mean time ; in the — . interimy inter ea. 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, minime, 
meat, eilnu. 
medicine, mecUcina, 
meditate, medUari {ace.). 
meet, to go to, obvtam ire {dai.). 
melt, Uqueacere^ Itcu. 
merchant merctUar, 
middle of, nudiue (in agreement with 

its Bubst. 179), 
mile ( = 1(XX) paces), mUle passus ; pi. 

MilHa passuum* 
Miletus, off MUpaius, 
milk, lae, ladU. 
mina, Tiunt^ menHe ; ahimiu. 
mindjful, tnemor (gen.). 
miserable, misery era, &c. 
mistaken, to heyfalH. 
mistaken, I am, mefaUU. 
mock, illudere {dot. 229). 
moderate, moderari {ace, or dot. 220). 
money, pecunia* 
month, menais, m. 
moon, luna, 
moral, eam^ua, 
morals, more»y um, 
more, plus (with gen,). For more, 

pluria, 
mortal, mortaliB. 
most men, pUrique. 
motion, motuB, ua. 
mound, agger. 
move, moverey moVy mot. Move, neut. 

moveri. 
much, mixZto, n. pi. (but if oppoeed to 

many things, or followed by gen. 

multum.) 
much less, rudumy 443. 
multitude, muUitudOy inia. 

N. 

Naked, nudtu. 

name, nominare (also = to appoint). 

nature, natura ; rerum naiura. 

near, prone {ace.). 

near, to oe very, minimum abeaac (im- 

pers.) quiny 92. 
nearer, prapiorf {adv.) prmnusj 211. 
nearer am, propiua abaum (quam)y 319. 
nearest, proximtu. 
nearly, propey ptene. 
need, egerey indigere {abl. oreen.). 
need, have — o^ opua eaty 17^ e. 
need, you have no — , rdhU optia eat. 
negligent, negUgena (gen.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in your, iaticy ^ 
neighbourhood, from your, iatinc > 387. 
neighbourhood, to your, iatuifi. j 

neither -nor, ^^T*-*"^- 
' ( nee — nee. 

neuinlym^iua. 

never, nunqtiam, 

neverthelecw, tamen. 

news of the town, rea urhanee. 

next : the next thing is, Sequitur vi, SB, 

night, by, noctu or node. 

no, nuUua ; after ncy quia. 

no one, nemo. 

no painter, nemo pictor. 

no where. } 

no time, nihil temporia. 

nobody, nemoy inis.* 

none of you, nemo veatrum. 

none of those things, mkU eorum, 

nor, nequcy nee : but after tz^ or yi« it 

is nete or neu. 
not, non. After rel.y see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nondum. ^ 
not one's own, aiUentia. 
not even, ne -^ quidem. 
not only — but also, non achim- aedy 

■ or verum. etiam. 
not so far off, to be, propiua abeaae. 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that — but, non quod — aed; non 

quo — aed; non eo or ideo quod — 

sedyi92. 
not at all, nihil. 

not as if not, non quiny with aubj. 
not to be far from, himd muUvm (or 

haud procul) abeaae {quin). 
nothing, nikU. 

nothing but, nUiU aiiud rUaiy 185. 
nourish, alercy cUuy alU or aU. 
now ( = already)) jam». 
number, num^rare. 



O. 

Obey, parirey dbedire {dot. See 222)- 
object, not to, non recuaare quiny 92. 
olNigation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, magnam ab aHquo 

{Cic.)y apud aKquem {lAV.)y gra- 

tiaminirey 339. 
obliging, commodua. 
obstruct, interduderey clua. 
obtain, potiri {abl. gen ). 
occasion : you have no — to hurry, 

nihil eat quodfeatineay 477. 



♦ Neminia and nemine are not found, but nuUiuay nuUo : — except now and then 
nemine with pass, participle. — ^Nemo ablaHvum nee habet, nee habet ^entlipttin. 
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occasion : have — for, opus est, 170. 

ocean, oceanus. 

occupy myself in, operam dare, 337. 

odious, to be, odio esse. 242. 

of; after * strip,* Ac. (abl.) 

of; after * become,* ^deserve well,* dkc. 

'a»i persuaded* and when qf— 

coTvcernirig, de. 
oi, after ' erupjtire* ex. 
of others, ahenus, a, um. 
of such a land, ejusmodi. 
ofiend, Render ejfend, Jens (flcc.). 
offend against, violare. 
offence : if I may say so without — ^ 

pace tud dixerim. 
old, vettLs, veteris (n. pi. Vetera). 
old man, senex, G. senis, G. pi. utti. 
old age, seructtii, dtis. 
one (of two), alter, G. ins. 
one thing — another, cditid — alittd, 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam. 
one ( = some one, no matter who), 

tuiquis. . 
one*s, suus. 
only, adj. solus, G. ius. 
only : the — one who, unus qui (with 

svjbj.). 
only son, unicus flius. 
opinion, lo be of, censere. 
opportunity, occasio. 
oppose, repvgnare {dot.), obstare (dot.). 
or, aut, vd, ve, 456 (in questions oh). 
or not, necne. See 122. 
orator, orator. 

order, jubere, juss {ace. with inf.). 
ought, oportet. See 126. 
out of e, ex. 
out ox doora,foras. 
out : to dine out, ccmare /oris, 339. 
over : it is all over with, actum est de, 
over against, adversus. 
overpower (with emotion), frangere, 

freg,fract. 
overthrow, evertere, vert, vers, 
owe, debere. 
owing : it is owing to, per aliquem ^at, 

quominus, &c. 99. 
own {emphatic), ipsius or ipsorum, after 

m^iu, tutu, 4^c 



P. 



Pace, jKLssus, Us. 

pained, to be, dolere {ace. or ahl. with 
de.). 

pardon, venia. 

pardon, ignoscere, nov {dot.) ; (of a su- 
perior) veniam dare. 

parent, parens; gaUtor^ ftmx. genUrix. 

part, pars, partis. 



partner, censors, 185. 

party, to be on our, a nobis sentire. 

past, the, proiterita. 

peck, moaius. 

peculiar, proprius, 212. 

perceive, sentire. 

perchance (in questions), quid in ee> 

quid, numquid, 400. 
perforraj'ungi, perjfungijunctus {abl.), 
perhaps, fortasse. 
permitted, it is, licet. 
permitted, I am, licet mUii. 
perpetual, sempitemus. 
perseverance, perseverantia. 
persist, perseverare. 
persuade (= advise), suadere (dai.) ; = 

advise effectually, persuadere, suas 

{dot.). 
persuaded, I am, persuasum est mthi 

de, Ac, or persuasum habeo, 291. 
perverse, perversus. 
perversely, perverse. 
philosopher, phUosopkus. 
philosophy, philosophia. 
piety, pittas. 
pity (1), miseret me, or misereor, gen. 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, misericordia. 
plainly: see — through, perspectum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or 68. 
plan, consUiunL 
plant, serere, fiev, sat. 
play, ludere, Ius. 
play on the lyre. See Teach, 
plead a cause, aeere causam. 
pleasant, jucunaus. 
please, placere {dat.). 
pleasure, voluptas. 
poet, poeta. 
point : to be on the — ot,ineo esse ut, 

479. 
poison, venenum. 
Pom pey, Pomvejus. 
possession, to oe in, temre. 
possession, to eain, potior {abl. or gen.). 
possible as (alter superl.), quam, vd, 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possiblv be, 

quantus Tnaximvfi potest esse, 4l2. 
post nimself, considBre, sed, sess. 
poor, pauper, 
power, potenJtia of actual, potestas of 

legal, conceded, &c., power, 
power : to put himself in their — , po- 

testatem suifacere. 
power: to be in our — t in nostra po- 

testate esse. 
powerful, potens. 

practice (justice, <ftc.), oolere, eohiy euU. 
praise, laus, laudis. 
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praise, to, laudare. 

pray (ss beg earnestly), iMiare. 

predict, prttdicere, 

prefer, anteponer^ ponu posit. 

prefer a charge, reum jacere de, 187. 

prefer a capital charge ajeainst, rei 

prefer a charge of immorality against, 
de moribus reum facere^ 187. 

prejudicial, to be, <]bts9t {fiat.), 

prepare, parart. 

present with, dtmare^ 207. 

present, give us a, datw or muneri dare, 
242, (3 > 

present, to be, adeese {dot.), 

preservation : tend to the — , 335, e. 

pretend, eimtJare. 

pretty often, nannun^uam. 

prevent, obetare, obetU {dot.). 

?ri«U ("«««".•«'• 

proceed against a person, eonnilere in 

aUquem. 
produce (a fruits^, frugee^ pi, 
productive of, ^^iene (gen\ 183. 
profitable, to be, j^rodeaae {oat.). 
promise, potficert, licituei promittere. 

See 17, 1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after opua m/), mor 

turefaetOj 177. 
prone, proclivie {ad.). 
property, all my, omnia mea. 
property, all their, omnia sua. 
prosecute, poettdare. 201. 
protection, take under one's, tueriy 374. 
proud, auperbua. 
prove an tionour, honori ease ; (prove 

done by aum with the cfo/., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; prceatare me 

memorem. 
prove my gratitude, > gratiam re- 
prove myself grateful, ) ferre. 
provide for the interests o^ providere 

mdf via; proapicere, apex, aped 

(both with dot.). 
provided that, dum, modo, or dum- 

mddo {after ichidi *noi* ia ne), 

494. 
pull down, diruere, ru, rut. 
punishment, poma. 
purpose, for the, causd. 
purpose, to no, neguicgiumi, Jruatra. 
put ; put down, porurey posu, posit. 
put on, exuere. earu, exut, 
put in mind o^ admonere, 194. 
pyre, rogus. 



a. 

Quite (to be without), plane {earere). 



R. 



Ratify a treaty, tcerefccdus. 

rather, I had. m^Uo. 

rational faculty, m^ns. 

rear, in the, a tergo. 

reason, vou, ifrc, have no, nShil est 

quod {subj.). 
receive, ac-^ ex-, re- eipere, eep, cept, 

(See 308.) 
receive favourably, boni consulere {in 

QuintU., Seneca, <f'c.); in bonam 

partem accipere, 185. 
reckon, num^rare. 
reckon one thing after another, poaUuL- 

here. 
reckon as a fault, vitio vertere, 242. 
recollect, reminiaci. 
reconciled, to be, in gratiam redire 

{cum). 
recover, convaleacere, vcUu. 
recruit myselt, me reficere. 
refrain: 1 cannot — from, temperare 

miki rum poaaumi quin, Ac. 
regard the interests o(, proapicere, apex, 

apect {dot.). 
reign, regnare. 
reign : in your — , te regt : te regnante 

or imperanle, 364. 
reject, repudiare. 
reioice, gaudere, gaviaua sum, 
relate, narrare. 

relieve from, liberare {obi.) ; (of a par- 
tial relief) levare {abl.). 
religion, relieto. 
relymg on, jretua {abl). 
remainder =s rest of, 179. 
remains, it, reliquum eat, reatat {ut), 
remedy, renMiium. 
remember, meminiaae {hnperdt. fne- 

merUoSf recordari, remtniseL (See 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere {gen.). 
render, reddere, did, dit. 
renew, renovare. 
repair, reficere, fee, feet. 
repay a kindness, gratiam r^erre, 
repent : I — me, me pemitet (gen.). 
report, fama. 

require, egere, indigere {gen. abl.), 
required^ are, opua aunt, 172. 
resignation, eequia anxmua. 
resignation, the most or greatestjcs^ui*- 

aimua animvM. 
resist, resiatere, resHt* repugnare 

{dot.). 
resolve, eonatituere, atitu, aiUut, 
rest, requies. 
rest on, niti, 273. 
rest of, adj. reUquus. (See 179.) 
rest, all the, cetera omnia. 
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restore liberty to his country, patriam 

in libertaUm vindicare. 
restrain, temperare (daL)^ 220. 
restrained, to be, inkibert. 
retain a. grateful sense, graUam habere, 
return, redire^ reoertL revenire. (See 

339.P) 
return thanks, gratias agere: eg^ ad. 
revile, maledicere (c/o/.). 
reviler, vituperalor. 
revolt from, deficere ab ; fec^ feet, 
rich, divea. 
riches, divUue. 

right, rectu8 : (of situation,) dexter, 
rise, oririy ior, ortus. (See 443.) 
rival, amulari {dot. or ace.). 
river, Jlumen^ amnis, ^uviuSf 472, o. 
rob, spoUare {abl.). 
rod, virgcBy pi. 

rope (= Hanging), auependium, 
Rome, Roma. 
Roman, JRonianua, 
rule, regvla. 
ruling power, to be, rertan potiri. 



S. 



Safety, ealtu^ utis. 

sake : for tne — of, cauad. 

sake, for its own, propter aese, 

salute, aalutare. 

6am& idem. 

satisfaction, to your, Ac, ex (tiUt) aen- 

tentid. 
satisfactorily, ex aententid, 
satisfy, aatiafacere (pUU.). 
say, aicere : (= aaaerta) ait, 
say that — not, negare, . 
say : not to say, ne dicam. 
say; they (= people) Say, /erun^ 

says ne, inguit. 

sauce, conaimentum. 

scarcely, vix. 

sea, mare. By sea and land, terra 

m^rique. 
season, tempeataa. 
seasoning, condim,entum., 
secojid, alter. 
sedition, aediiio. 
see, Mere} (= distinguish ; have the 

aenae of sight) cemere. 
see that you don't, vide ne. 
see (plainly) through (any thing), al&- 

quid perapectum habWrey 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vldSria. 
seem, videri^ viaua. 



seize on, inceaaere {of fear, Ac), 229. 
sel^ selves. (See 368.) I myself, 

ipae^ 33. 
sell, vendere ipendid^ vendif). 
sell, neut. venire {veneo)^ 2o7. 
senate, aenatua. 
send, mittere. mw, mtaa. 
send forward, pramittere, 
send (news by letter), peracribere, 
send to the assistance of, auxHio mit- 

tere {two dativea), 
sentence, aententia, 
serpent, aerpena. 
serve a campaign, aiipendium merere, 

or mereriy d08. 
serves, eat (with dat. 237). 
service, to be of, prodeaae {dot.), 
serviceable, idoneua. 
sesterce, aeattrtiua. 
set on fire, iaicendere. auccendere. See 

299. 
set out, projiciacijjectua. 
set out to the assistance of| auxUio 

proficiaci (tiro dativea). 

set at lioerty, > ... / r. \ 

set free from, \ '**""^'^* («"•>• 

several, ^lurea. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravia : gravior^ 409, g. 

severity, gravitaa. 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, profwndere^fudyfua. 

should, = ought, deberej oporteif 126 : 

or (after Ezerc. 49, Pt. I.) part. 

in dua, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), pr<ebere. 
Sicily, SicUia. 
sick, <Bgery gra^ grum: (of body or 

mind) cegrotua. 
side, to be on our, a nobia stare, 
siege, obaidio, 
silence, ailentium: (habit of) tacitur- 

nit(u. 
silent, tacitua: {habittudfy) tacUumua, 
silent, to be, aHere^ tacere. See 299. 
silver, argentvm. 
sin, peccare. 

since, quum^ gtumiam^ 492. 
sister, aoror. 
size, magnUudo, 
skilled in, perttua (gen.), 
slaughter, trucidare, 
slave, aervua. 

slave, to be the, aervire (dat.). 
slay, occid-ere, dd^ cia, 
sleep, aomnua. 

smack oi^ redolire (ace.), )<f^e 
smell of, ol^e, J '*^^- 

snatch away, eripere^ ripu, rept {dat, of 

pers.). 
snares, inaidite. 
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8D0W, fiiar, mvw. 

'bo near home, iam prope a domo. 

so. The thing is so, rea itase habet. 

Socrates, Socrcdta, Gen, is. 

sold, to be, venire (veneo), 267. 

some, aiiquiSf miispiam, 392. See 

note X. and 390, v. 
some one or other, neacio quia^ 394. 
some body of consequence, aUqttisy 396. 
some other place, to, alio. 394. 
some other place, from, aliunde. 
some other direction, in, alio. 
some other direction, from, aliunde, 
some considerable, aUquaiUum. 
some — others, alii — alii. i 

sometimes rwnnunquamy aliquandOf 

interdum. See 402.* | 

somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

compar. 408 : or translate by paulo 

with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, piget me {geru). 
soul, animus. ' 

sow, serere, «eo, sat. 
Spain, Hi^pania. 
spare, parcere^ pepere {dot.}. 
speak, logtdf loetttus. \ 

speak the truth, verum dicere. 
spear, tiasla. 
speech, ora/io, 249. 
spend his life, vitam agere. 
spend his time (in), tempus impendBrt^ 

337. 
spoken ill of, to be, male audire, 
sport: to make — o£ iUvdert, lus 

(dot.). 
stana in need of^ egere {gen. abl.). 
stand by, adesse (oat.). 
star, stdloy See 51. 
stay (in a place), eommorari, 
starvation, fames. 
state, respublica. 
stick, baaUum. 

stir out of the city, urbe excedere^ 249. 
stone, lapiSj adj. lapideus, 
storm, oppugnare {ace.). 
storm, to taKe by, per tim expugnare. 
strange, mints. 
strength, vires^ ium, 
strip off, exu^re. 

strive, nif t, eniti^ nisusy nixuSy ut. 
struck (by stones^ lightnings <&c.), ictus. 
study, studere {dat.j. 
subject to, obnoxius {dat.). 
succeed ( == follow), excipere (ace.). 
successfully, ex sententta. 
succour, succurere {dot.). 



such, tcUis, 

such is your temperance, qua: tua eat 

temperantuiy 56. 
such a manner, in, ita {tU). 
suffer, sinerCf sit> ; pati, paasus. See 

532. 
suggestion, at your, te auctore. 
suitable, idoneuSf 212. 
sun, soL 

superior, to be, ) anteeellere, pr<Bstart^ 
surpass, S ^^> 

superstition, superstitio. 
supper, ecena. 
support ( = nourish), alere^ alUf alitj or 

aU. 
surround, circnmdftre {wrhem muro^ or 

murum urbC). 
survive, superesae. 
survivor, supersteSj itis. 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendire 

animi, animo {or if necessary, 

ammts. 
suspicion, suspido. 
swallow, hirundOi dinis. 
swear, jurare. 
Syracuse, SyracuscB. 



T. 



Take,t eapert {eep^ cap£S : swnere 

{mansy sumpl). See 492. 
take oy storm, expugnare. 
take in good part, bvni constdere^ 185. 
fake away, adimerct eximere. See 385, 

o {em, empt) : eripere {dot. of pers.). 
take measures against, consulere in 

{ace.). 
take cruel measures against, crudeliter 

in {cUiquem) consiUere. 
take a camp, exuere hoatea caatris^ 233. 
take care, cavere, ear, caui. 
take care that, vide {ne). 
take under one's protection, tueri^ 374. 
take hold of,prehendere. 
teach, docerCf two ace. 257. 
teach to play on the lyre^ Jidibua docere 

{{. e. teach with or on the strings). 
teacher, magiateri fern. Tnagiatra, 
temple, templum. 
tenacious, tenax {gen.), 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, agar. 
thank, granas a'gere, 
that (alter doubt^ dkny^ ^c, with neg.), 

qxmn. 



* Rarius interdum quam nonnur^quam esse memento, 
t Take arms, arma capers, or sumere. {Cicero.) 
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that (after fear\ ne; OuU—notf tut (or 

nenofi). 
that, as nom. to *{»,' ^., agrees with 

nam, after it, 386, m. 
that famous, Hit, 381. 
that (after < it rtmafyia* < it follows '), «t. 
ttiat too, et ia; idemqtUj } ^>qe 
that too not, nee is, J ^'*'*'' 

that only, ia demtan^ 386. 
Thebes, 7%e6«B, arum, 
then f = at that time), ^m. 
then ( = after), devnaty inde, 
then ( = therefore), igitur^ itaque, 
there, i6i. 

there is no doubt, nan est dubiumquin. 
there are some who (think), sunt qui 

{f/UttJtt). 

there are not wanting, non deaurU qui 

{subjX 
there are round some who, rqiterkmtur 

qui (subj.), 
think, cenaerey putare, exiatimare, at' 

bUrari, See 257. 
think nothing o^ nikUi faosrey 266. 
thigh, /6mixr, oria, n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qu^ rea. 36. 
thirst for, aiHre^ ace, 240. 
this beine the case, quts quum ita aifit. 
thousano, nulUi a4j> ; pL mifiuLsubst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenti. 
three days, space o£, tridvum. 
three years, space of; triennium, 
through, expressing the eauat, sign of 

throw before, ftroficirSf j«e, jeet (see 

75, L). 
throw off, exuere. 
till, colere, colu, cuU, 
till, donee, dum, quoad, 507, Ac, 
time, at that, id tempcria, 
time : at the time or the Latin Gkimes, 

lAuUa LaHnia. 
time, for a long, dudum, dtu, Jamdur 

dumyAc. See 420. 
times, two or three ( ^ several times),* 

biaterque. 
times, two or three ( = not more than),* 

> biaterve. 
times: many times as great, muUia 

rrtibus major, 
, tinUdua. 
tired : am — of; tmdat me {gen,^ 
to death (after condemn), capitia, 
to no purpose, ruquioquam, fruatra. 
See 33. 



to each other (after oomJtrasry, eompare)^ 

inter ae. 
toga, toga. 

together (after to compare), inter ae. 
to-morrow, craa. 
tongues : to hold their ~, 299. 
too much, nimiua (rUmiua aomntu, or 

nimium aomnC). 
too dear, nimio. 

top o^ aummua, {adj. See 179). 
torch, Usda. 
tortured : to be — in mind, cUaeruciari 

ammi. 
towards, adveraua, erga, 470 : in, 281. 
treachery, proditio, 
treason, proditio, 
treaty, yiedtw, eria. 
tribune, tribunua. 
triumph, triumphua. 
triumph in, per triumphum. {ducere). 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Ghiuls, de Gallia triumphare, 
troublesome, mjolestua, 
Troy, Trcja, 

true : it is —but, iUe qmdem—sed, 383. 
truly, »<jre. 
trustworthy,,/2(^i». 
truth. Veritas. 

turn back, revertere, reotrti, 339. 
turn out, evadere, vaa, 
turn it into a fiiult, viiio vertere, 242, 

Tuscan, Tuacua, 

two days, space of, biduum. 



Unacquainted with, ruclts (gen.), 
unbecoming, it is, aedecet (ace.), ^ 

unburied, iiwumatua. 
under fiivour, bend tud tenia, 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, inteUigere, lex, lect. 
undertake, auacipere : ( = engage to do) 

recipere. 
undertake to corrupt, corrumpendum 

auacipere. 
unexpectedly, dt improviao. 
unfriendly, minUcua, 
unless, mai, 461. 
unless indeed, niai vero, or forte. 
unless I am mistaken, nisimefaJlU. 
unlike, dissimiUs (dot.). 
unmindful, immemor (gen.). 
unskilled in, imperftus (gen.). 
unteach, dedocere ; (two accus.) 
unwilling, to be, nmU, 



* Bis tbbqus ixugtbiti msnsMt bis tbbvs notatwm. 
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unwillingly, J *'•*'•"•• 

unworthy, irudigmu {abl.). 

use, vJti {uaua\ abl. 

use, make a bad — o^ male uH (oM.). 

use, make a perverse — of, perverae tUi 

{tM.). 
useful, uHli»j 212. 
useless, intUtHa^ 212. 
utter many fJEilsehoods, mulia merUiri 

{de), 38. 



V. 



Vain, in, neequicgttflm ; Jhtatra (Sse 

33). 
value, (BaHmare^ 264. 
valuable, pretioms. 
very (with auperl.)^ vel, 410. 
very manv, permuUi. 
very much, permtUta. 
very little, perpauca. 
very, to be translated b^ magntu or 
Bummtia, when the adj . after ' very * 
is translated by a subst. * Is very 
fumorabUi* * magrto honori ettj* 242, 
vice, vUium. ^ , 

violence, via, » * ' 

virtue, virtua, virtuHa.J ' 

virtuous, honeatua. \ 

virtuously, hotuate. ' . ^ 

visit (on lmaineaa\ adxre ; (as n friend) 
viaere; (on btuineaa^ or nJk) con- 
venire. See 249. 
voyage, to have a prosperous, at aenr 
terUid navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gerere^ geaa, geat, 

wait, manere. 

wait for, erpedare^ opperiri, preeatolari, 

See 299. 
wait upon, convenire {ace.). 
walk, amhulare. 
wall, muruai (of a walled city)9mFn{a, 

^/. ; (of a house) pariea^ eUa : (of a 

garden, <&c.) maceria. 
wanting to be, deeaae (dai.), 
war, in, beUo, 

warn, monere {tU^ ne). See p. 222, note, 
washed, to be (of an ialand)^ eircum- 

fwndi^ fusxta, 
watch over, covere, cav^ caut (dot.), 
water, aqua, 
wave^Jluchia, ita. 
way, in such a, Ha (u/). 
weary, am, t€KUt me (gen.). 



weiffht, ontta, eria. 

well, bene : ( = rightly), rede, 

whatever, guicguidt neut. as sufrsf. ; 

quicunjue (adj.), 
wheat, triivcum. 
when, quum^ quando, 106. ( =« as soon 

as) ubi, ut, 512. 
whence, unde. 
where, vbi. 
where you are, iatic;fnmi vrhere you 

are, iatine ; to where, Ac. iatuc. 
where in the world, vJbi or vbinam 

gentium. 
whetner — or (of two statements left 

doubtful), eioe—aive: aeu—aeu. 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; num (in •in^e 

dependent questions), 
which (of Ujdo\ uier. 
whip with rods, virgia ctedere ; ceeUi, 

cees. 
whittf, eUbva, 
whither, quo. 
why. cur^ ^are, 105. 
whole, totua^ univerana, (See 179 ) 
will, against my, invitua. Against the 

will of Caius, invito Caio, 
willing to be, vdle. 
wind, ventua. 
wine, vinum. 
winter (as aep'.), kibemua. 
wisdom, aapientia. 
wise, aapiena. 
wish, velle^ 142. 
wish well to, cupere aUeui, 
with, cum. 

with, after, *todo* de. 
with, after * to make a beginningf* a, ab. 

with=^intheesUmationU-';^j£- 

i in thepresenceo^ J ^^^') 
without, aine; or adj. expera (jgen.). 
without, to be, carere {abl.). 
without beinc^ heard, inaudituaj a, tan. 
without : before partic. aubat.^ non^ or 

some other negative, with parti- 

ciple, 363, c. neque, ut nan, quin^ 

620. 
without, after nunquam and before 

particip. aubat. quin ipiih aubj.^ 

88, c. 
wol^ luptta, 
wonder at, admirari, 
wonderful, mirua. 
wont, to be, aoUre, aoUtua «t/m. 
wool, kma. 
word, verbum. 
Word for word, ad verbum, 
worship, to, coUre, coht, euU. 
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world, muTidus: orbia terra or ttrra- 

rum. 
world, in the (after auperl.\ vd, 410. 
worthy, dignua {M.), 
would nav6 been (better), > fuU^ not 
would be (tedious, Ac), ) Juiaaet, 
wound, vidnu»y eria. 
wound, ferirt^ icere, 299. 
wretched, rnuer, a, urn. 



write (news), peneribere. 



Y. 

Yesterday, heri. 
young, juvenia. 
youth (as time of), juveni^, Utia; ju- 

venia, 
youth (s body of), JuverUua, See 339. 



INDEX IT. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL KEMARKS. 



Words followed by (s) are dlstinguiBhed from their synonymes. 



A, ab, abs, 348. 

ab hinc : not tpiik ordmalt. Place qf^ 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare; fjetcere; sentire, 348. 

a manu servus, 348. 

abdicare magistratum, or se magis- 
tratu. 308. 

abesse (s), 227. r. (propius). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue — quod or ut), 613. 

accendere (s), 299, h. 

accidere (s), 374, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

ACCUSATIVE of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept afteryo/ert) dieere, opinari^ &e. 
p. 56, s. 

acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 69. 

adesse (s), 2^ q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire (s), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or aliquem 
aliquft re, 233. 

iBdes (s), 356, y. 

squalls, 212, x. 

squi boni facere. 185*. 

eetemus (s), p. 49, c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aliquando (s), ) .qo 

aliquantum (s), y 

aliud — aUud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), 4UO, d. 

am are (s), p. 68, a. 

ambulatum est, 296. 

amittere (s), 56, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 

amosnuB (s), 212, v. 



an, in single quesHonBy 120, f. 

an non (s), 1122, b. 

an quisquam 1 p. 139, c. 

anima, -us (s), 92, c. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 51, i. 

aptus (s), 212. 

astrum (s), 61. 

audis sen Jdne^ 272, p. 

aut (a\ 456. 

auxiliari (s), 222, k. 

ave (s), 281, s. 

avere (s), 420. 

avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 

Beatus (s), 443. 
bibere (s), 257, k. 

bonA tu& venii, 428. 
boni consulere, 185. 
BUT qfter nemo, nuHus, Ac. 44. 



C. 

cadere (s), 299, i. 
callere (s), 385. 
capere (s), 492. 
caput feiitur alicui, 294 (b)» 
carere (s), 273. h* 
caritas (s), 281, r. 
cave putes, 639. 

cavere alicui; aliquem; ribi; ab all- 
quo, 233. 
censere (s). 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 167. 



t Bis tbrqus augebU, minuet bis txbvx notatnm. 
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ciiARGB in the ace. if expressed by a 

netU. pron.^ 194. 
circumdare urbem muro, > 999 
circumdare murum urbi, J 
civiTAstn appos. to theplurol name of 

a people: Carmonenses, quie est 

dviias, 138, k. 
claudus altero pede, 276. 
ccBpi (s), 150, X. 
cceptus est, 160, x. j 
comes (s), 185, z. \ 

comissatio (s), 428, b. ^ 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVE (^au ADVEBB, p. 37, V. 

compilare, 267, e. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessam est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL jorma of ths in/in., p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSSQVENCB tu ptrf, sttbj. for im- 

per/., 418.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
convividm <s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor ftcAm righ£)^ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cuius es tempenmtie, 66. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur (s), 105, f. 
curare aliquid faciendum, 361. 



D. 

damnare voti, votis. 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a noUntt esse hono^ not Lajtin^ 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 
de facie nosse, > 
de improviso, >621. 
de industrift, 3 
debere Ib\ 126, f. 
deesse (s), 227, r. 
defendere, 374. 
delictum (s), 428, c. 

PBM0N8TBATIVB PBON. SOnutiflMt eX' 

pressed afUr qvin, p. 30, rwtt e. 
See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y. 
desperatus, 229. 
deterior (s), 410. 
dicere (s), 177, q. 
diligere (s), p. 68, a. 
diu (s), 420. 
dolere (s), 621, a. 
dominus (s), 180. 



dono dare, 242, (3). 

donum (sV, 242, h. 

dubito. See Questions, § 14. 



dudum (s), 420. 
dulcis, 211, y. 
dum, 494. 
dummodo (ne), 494. 



E. 



E re me& est, 542. 



ec. 



I 400, 
257. 



e. 



ecquis, 

edere (si 

egere (s), 273, h. 

ego creaor, when correct^ 474, r. 

eo insolentin, 512. 

epulsB (s), 428, b. 

ergo, withgen.^ 207. 

esse honon alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, dc), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

BVBR, howtranslatedy p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, m2. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere fs), 385. 

expilare (s), 257, g. 

exspectare (s), 227, z. 



u. 



p. 



fac ut, 639. 

facere de, 291; facere non possum 

quin, 89. 
fiicturos pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
fallit me, 2Q9. 
familiariter uti, 466. 
fiinum (s), 356, y. 
fart (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 



faustus (s), 443. 
feUx (s), 443. 



t PotiuB dixerim, ubi de re preterit^ agatur, perfectum subjunctivi magis 
oMntumfacti spectare ; imperfectum mentem et consiHum ogenHs. GKinther. 
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fostinaro (s), 177, >n* 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagitare (s), 257. 

fluvius (8), 472, ▼. 

forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentibr^ 462, w. 

frequens (s), 410, n. 

frustra (s), 33, v. 
fuffit me, 209. 
fuit ntiliuB, dkc, 426. 
fundamental rule for the sequence of 
tenses, 40. 

FUTUBS SUBJUNCT., 41. 



G. 



gaudere (s), 621, a. 
gestire (s), 420. 
ipratus (s), 212, v. 



H. 



hieres ex drodante, dec, 666. 

haud (8), p. 70. h. 

haud Bcioan, 116. 

haud Bcio an nemOf M^ronger than haud 

Bcio an quiamumi. U the latter 

form correct? See note on Dif. 

of Idiom, 26. 
berus (e), 180. 
hie, 377, dkc, relating to the more remote 

jjoordf 378, h: to idde mu^ potieti' 

mum tunmua^ 378, h (3;. 
homo (s), Xf y. 
hostls (8), 221, z. 



I. 



icere (s), 299, L 

id, not to be need aa nam. to *to be* 

tDhen a eubet. follows^ but to agree 

vfUh that 9ubst,j p. 136, m. 
id SBtatis 163, 0. 
ID QUOD /or quod on^y, adds emphasie, 

p. 27, note ♦. 
idem ( = also), 387. 
idem est qui (or ac, atque), 46, b. 
idoneus (s), 212* ; qui, 486. 
ignoscere(s), 428, c. 
ille, 49, 377, &c. : toith quidem in wtr- 

tial coneeaaionaj followed by a * out^* 

383. 
imperare (s), 78, w. 
impertire aliquid alicui; or allquem 

aiiquft re, p. 86, e. 
in ante diem, 630. 
in dies, 69, t. 



esse eloquentie^ 



incendere (s). 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150, z. 

incolumis (s), 642. 

incumbere rei or in rem, p. 86. 

incusare (s), p. 72, m. 

indigere (s), 257. 

induere, 233. 

inimicus (s), 212, z. 

INFINITIVE, with participle or tubsi, in 

the nom. by attraction, 64. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inspergere aliquid alicui or aliquem ali- 

iquft re, p. 66, d, 
instar : tphen to be used, 207. 
inter se contraria, 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402 ; in neg. senteneeOf »ee 

noteg. 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest Ciceronie 

wrong, 162, z. 
interficere (s), 308. 
interim (s), 402. 
invenire (s), 177, o. 
ipse ( s: exactly), 308. 
IPSB, vnthpere. ^on., tphen in the nom., 

v^ien m oblique case, 368. 
1P8K, hardly ever in the nom. (Jot Cic.) 

after cmptnded met, p. 131, c. 
irasci (s), 2!22. 
is sum qui, 483. 
iB (ea, id), the usual pron. for the Odrd 

person where there is no eTnrAasis, 

no distinction to be marked, 37, u. 
iste, that qf yours, 377 (c). 
iste, in ubttsrs, refers to the place 

where one*s correspondent resides, 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
tto justum, si est, ^c, 461. 



J. 



jampridem cupio. 413. 

Jt7BBRB (ace. with inf.; ut when used 

absolutely), p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non potest, 604. 
jucundus (b), 211, ▼. 
juvare (s), 222, k. 



L. 



Istari, 621. 

latet me, or mihi (bad), 269, a. 

libenter(»/t^eto),492. 

libertinus > / ^ met 

libertus 5 W. 661. 

Ucet (s), 124, d. 

licet esse beatoin, or beato, 163, b^ c. 
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Ucet (aUfumgh)i 451. 
locare aliquid uciendum. 
locare (s), 480, v. 
loqui (s), 177, q. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
higere (s), 621, a. 

M. 

maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, Ac, 280, q. 

major annis viginti, Ac., Q. on f 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. 

me (mlsenim) qui, 486, i. 

mederi (s), 222, 1. 

medicina >/ v ^j,- , 

medicamentum JWi^o'r'- 

memini (s), 62,, q. 61, 1. 

memini I^rej 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metaere (n«, «/), 95; a. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicai, 222. 

mlseniri f 

misereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me) 

modo, 494. 

moenia (s), 233. 

moerere (s), 621, 

monere t, tt^ / ne ; cux, with inf., 189, k. 

monere (a), 222, i. 

munuB (s), 242, h. 

muru8(8), 233. 



N. 



Xiasnappended U)inierregaH9€9, p. 140, 

ne quia (noiy ufj 

nemo), token a purpose is 

ne quid (net. ut ( espresaed without 



emphans on ike 
negative, 80. 



nihil), 
ne unquam {not^ 

ut nunquam), J 
ne = that after verbs of fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 186. 
ne dicam, 443. 
necare (s), 308. 
necesse est 604. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443 : neminis, nemine ; 

see note p. 129. 



neque, witk verb = vnihoutf 620. 

nequicquam (s), 33, v. 

nescio quis, 394. - 

nescio an, 116. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil babeo quod, 477. 

nihi aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 460. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle = tDould not, 541. 

nomen est raihi C^ 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

non possum quin {forfacere non pos- 
sum quin; or, non possum non 
witk infin.) shmdd not be imUaied. 
[Cicero quotes non possum 
quin ezclamem, frcm Plautus.] 

non auod, or quo — sea, 492. 

non aesunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum (or sed) etiam, 267. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 365. 

NOSTRUM, TESTBUM, after partitweSf 
and witk omnium, 372. 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 



O. 

OB, in oberro. Ac. =amb, ia^L 248, r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, Ac. (s), 249, u. 

obtinfi;ere ) .. 3.- . 

obvenire ] ^^' * 

obviam ire. 512. 

occidere (s), 308. 

opene pretium est, 532. 

opitulari (s), 222, k. 

oportet (s), 126, f. 




oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, i. 
optare (s). 420, opto ut. p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170, i. 
opus est properato. 177. 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 



t Moneo, s to wttm a person to do something, sometimes takes infin. instead 
of ut with snbj.— Oic. hardly ever uses the infin. if any particular suJbfeel is 
named :— m/io-qMa mokbt, omicitiaM compababb. 
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onre (a), 267.* 

QUOIN OF TIU PKBFKCT WITH * HAVK * 
IN MODKBN LAX0UAOK8, p. 130, a. 

oiiundus > ,•. ^^ 
ortus J v»). Ml- 



P. 



pace tuft dizerim, 428. 
par (a), 212, x. 
parire (a), 222. 
parum (a), 402. 
pariea (a), 233. 

PARTICIPIAL aUBBTANTIVB, CftuUon 

26. Seealaop. 151, e. 

PAKTICIPLBB IN RUB AND DUB, $ 46, p. 
126. 

PARTICIPLS8 of deponent verba, 365. 
paaci (a), 257, k. 
pati (a), 532.* 

paulum ]W. 4"^- 

pejor (a), 4lO. 

PBRF. BUBJ. (for imperf.) in a conae- 

guence wUh ut, 418 : in obi. narr, 

p. 161, z. 

PRRBONAL PSON. NXPBEBSBD, wkoi there 

is a dittinctum between two adiona 

qftke aame perwm, p. 17, note. 
pwauadere (a), 222, i. % 

peranaaum eat mihi, 291. 
perauaaiaaimuin habeo (&a^, 291, z. 
petere {a), 257.* 
pietaa (a), 281, r. 
plerique: plerorumqne plerarumque, 

notfmmdj 291. 
poUiceri (a), 17, 1. 
polliceri, 'inth infin. ftU. 15, a. 
ponere (a), 480, v. 
poacere (a), 257.* 
poaaum (a), 125, e. 
poat — annoa quam exceaaerat; or ex- 

ceaait, 310, a. 614. 
poathabere aliquid ali^ui, 227. 
poatquam, 612. 
poatulare (a), 257.* 
potare, 257, k. 

poteatatem aui facere, 451. 

praemium (a), 242. 
praeaena, }227 o 

praBaentem eaae, £ ' ^* 
praBBtolari (a), 2!27, z. 
preeterit (non me), 269. 
prehendere (a), 492. 
PRBBBNT after ai in conneeHon withfut , 
p. 14^ t. 



PRBBBNT and IMPERF. PASBivB of Eng- 
lish verbf 135, e. 

PRBBBNT or PBRF. BUBJ. tu connection 
toith infin. v^ure the general ruU 
would require imperf. or phq^erf.^ 

prldem (a), 420. 

prim-um, o (a). 83, a. 

probrum (a), 242, i. 

( pro re natii, ; 

<proviriIi, ^642. 

C pro eo ac mereor, 3 

pro tua temperantii, 56. 

prcBlium (a), 348, t. 

profugua <8), 276, n. 

projicere ae alicui ad pedes; or ad 

cdicujtL8 pedea, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s), 17, 1 
properare (a), 177, in. 
propior, 211. 

propiua (dat. or ace), 512. 
propiua abeaae, 31:9. 
proaper (a), 443. 
proapicere, \ ooq 
providere, S 
proxime, 512. 
proximus, 211. 
pugna (a), 348, i: 
purgandi sui cauat, 334. 
putarea {you wovld have ih(nighl\ 426. 



O. 



qus rea, 36. 

quaa quum ita aint, 492. 

quaB tua eat temp^rantia, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, f. 

qnam nuUua, 492. 

qUam ut ait, &c. {aflv compar.), 486. 

quam breviaaime, dc^, 410. 

quam omitted after amplius, Ac, 652, k. 

Sn^iTl*"- «-"»♦«"• 

quanta maxima poteat eaae, Ac, 410. 

quare, 105, f. 

quaai, 494. 

queo (a), 125, e. 

quid etatia, 164, 0. 

quid facerem 7 427, c 

quilibet (a), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note e, p. 30, and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin (^ter verbs ^doubting, &c., in 

negotiate sentences^ 85, 86. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quia est qui 1 477. 
quia aum qui 7 483. 
quisquam, 389, 390, (>). 
ai quiaquam, $1, w. 
qutequam: anest— qui? 477. > 
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quieque : doctisBimns quisquCf 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 
quo, 6^ vjWunU compear.^ P* 215, e. 
quo amentiaB, 612. 
quoad ejus, &c., 512. 
quod aciam. 66. ' 
quoixiinus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, d^c, 174. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquisqutj est, qui (subj.), 477. 
quum interrogaretur, not interrogatus 
esset, 415) s. 



R. 



re = forth, 249. ▼. (= ipi ?) 
recipere (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p 72 : (s), 201, q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

RELATIVE PKONOVN, whiU U doCS DOt 

offree with it» proper cmtecedeni^ 48. 
remeaium (s), 257, 1. 
reminisci (s). 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, <&c., qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reumfacere, 187. 
reus, Ua meaningf 188^ f. 
revemre > . v 339 
reverti $ ^^» ' ^ , 
rivus (s), 472, v. 
rogare ^s), 267.* 



S. 



salutare <b), 249, f. 

salve (s), 281, s. 

salvus (s), 542. 

sanare (s), 222, 1. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, Uo5,m. 

sapientior quam Caius, > 

satis, 512. 

satius, ex. 34. 

scelus (s), 243, g. 

scire (s), 385. 

se often inserted by Cic. qflcr velle, p. 

55. r. 
secunaum aliquem decernere, 504. 
securus (s), 542. 
sempiternuB (s), 123, c. 
sensit delapsus. 149, u. 
sententifi (ex); 17. 
si = whether^ p. 158, t. 



si quis, >oQi «, 

si quisquani, T ' 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere to, 299, g. ^ v 

simiUs tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, x.) 

simulac, &c., 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17, m. 

sin minus, ^ 

sinautem, Ugi 

sin secus, j " * 

sinaliter, J ' 

sine d/igtto or oHquAy when right, 390, v. 

sine omni cural, wrong, 391, w. 

sinere (s)j 532.* 

sodaUs > .X 185 ^ 

socius $ ^ '» * 

spoUare (s), 273. 

Stella (s), 67. 

stipenaium merer!, 308. 

suadere (s), 222, 1. 

suavis (s), 212, v. 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succurrere (s), 222, k. 

sumei'e (s), 492. 

succensere (s), 222. 

summus mons, 179. 

SUNT aui putent, 46 and 477. 

suPEKLATiYE ohd otker adjj, placed tn 

the relat. instead of in the principal 

dauae, 53. 



T. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest ut — ut, 534. 

templum (s), 356, y. 

timere (s), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem mstruere, 45o. 

trucidare (s), 308. . ^ Aoa 

-to, -tote {imperative forms ^n), 4BU, x 

tueri, 374. 
tutus (s), 642. 



U. 



si hoc dicas, p. 163, h. 
si (mood), 461, t. 
si aUquis > / x 391 ^ 
si quisquam S^ " * 



512. 



402, h. 



ubi terrarum, > 

ubinam gentium, J 

universi (s), 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut = £» soon as ; when, oiA, 

ut Si that not, 95. 

ut omitted, 417, 6. 

UT NB, when used for ne, 77, note. 

ut qulsque — ita, 407. 

^t sgunt, 319. 
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uterlibet (s), 390, u. 
utenria (a), 390, u. 
utinam, 494. 
utpote qui, 482. 



V. 

vacat mihi. 154 : 337. 
valere apua aliquem, 463. 
vapulare ab, 291. 

velim (ut) jadicea, 417, 6. 
vellesiMTuU, 641. 



▼eUe aibi. 242. 
veniam dare, 428, c. 
verbi caUai, 443. 
vereri (s), 99, e. 
viderl, 150, w. 
▼ir (b), 38, y. 
VIS, dcd. p. 69, note g. 
vlsere (s), 249, a. 
vitium (s), 242, g. 
vitlo vertere, &c., 242. 
viz crediderim, 428.* 
Yocare (s), 61, i. 
▼olucres (a), 480, u. 
_ji. { ae ease principem, 
I eaae princepa, 



149. 
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COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK OF HISTORY. 

D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 

A MANUAL 

OP 

ANCIENT ANJ> MODERN HISTORY. 

COMPRISING 

T 
A.. 

Mntitnt W^Utvs; 

OontalDinf the Political History, Geographieitl Position, and Social Suto of the PrindpAl Na- 
tions of Antiquity, carefully revised firom the ancient writerp, and illnstratod 
by the disc8veries of Modem Scholars and TraTellera. 

II. 

PORtaining the Ri«e and Progress of the Principal European Nations, their Political Historjt tmi 

the changes in their Social Condition, with a Hbtory, of 

the Colonies founded by Europeans. 

BY Vr. COOKS TJLTHMK, X&. D., 

Of Trinity College, Dublin. 
ReTised, with an Additional Chapter on the United States, 

BY O. Bm BBN&Y, D. D., 

Professor of History in the University of New- York 

One handsamM. volume 8vo. of upwards of 700 pages. ^2 25 

%* For the convenience of Students as a text book, the Ancient or Miodem portions ecn be 
had separately bound. 

The AicciBivT Histort division comprises Eighteen Chapters, which include the general oni- 
lines of the History of Egypt — the Ethiopians — Babylonia and Assyria— Western Asia — Palestine 
—the Empire of the Modes and Persians— Phenician Colonies in Northern Africa — Fonndation 
and History of the Grecian States — Greece — the Blaeedonian Kingdom and Empire— the States 
that aruse from the Dismemberment of the Macedonian Empire — ^Ancient Italy — Sicily'-the Ro- 
snan Republic — Geographical and Political Condition of the Roman Empire — History of the Ro- 
■aao Empire — and India— wiUi an Appendix of important illnstrative articles. 

This portion is one of the best Compends of Ancient History that ever yet has appeared. It 
eostains a complete text for the collegiate lecturer ; and is an essential hand-book for the stvleal 
who is desirous to become acquainted with all that is memorable in general secular archaology. 
The MooBRN HifTOKT portion is divided into Fourteen Chapters, on the foltewtcg general 
•vtyects : — Consequences of the Fall of the Western Empire— Rise and Establishment of the 
(kneenie Power— Restoration of the Western Empire— Growth of the Papal Power— Revival oi 
LJleratvre— ProgreM of Civilization and Invention— Reformation, and Commencement of the 
System iii Europe— Aug«stan Ages of England and France— Mercantile and Colonial Sys> 
-Afe of Revolutions- French Empire — History of the Peace — Colonisation — China— the 
-with Chronological and Historical Tables and other Indexes. Dr. Henry has appended a 
ehapter on the History of the United States. 
Ilut Maaval of Modern History, by Mr. Taylor, is Jie most valuable and Instnictive work 
iminf the general subjects which it comprehends, that can be found it the wnole departmeoi 
«# Mflorieal li\«rature. ^^ 



TEXT BO OK FOR COLLEGES AND S CHOOLS. 

Appkton 4* Co* have recently published the third edition 

GENERAL 

HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 

INEUROPE, 

From the Fall ol the Roman Empire to the French Rerolutum. 

By M. GUIZOT, 
Late Profenor of History, now Prime Minister of France. 

With occasional- Notes by C. S. Hknrt, D.D., Ftofessor of Fhilosc^hy ann 
Histoiy in the University of the City of New.York. One volume 

13ma Price %\ Oa 

" We bail with pleuare the repablioatian of this able wotk. It is texse and full, and 
adrerte to the most inteietting topic in the social relations of mahkind, the progreseiY* 
improrement of the European nations from the oretthrow of the Roman Eimpire bj the 
Goths, and Huns, and Vandals, in the Fifth Century. 

** The work uf M. Oatzut coraprahends a Covxse of Lactares which he delirertfd, and 
which contain the spirit uf Modem History, all condensed into a focos, to illuminate one 
meet impressive feature in the annals of the world. A concise Tiew of the chief themes 
will accurately unfold the importance of this volume. 

* The introductory lecture is devoted to a discu^oa of the ^[eneral subject in its prin- 
dples ; which is followed by the application of them to the condition of European society. 

** M. Guizot next proceeds to develop the deranged state of the kingdoms of Europe, 
after the •ub\'«rsion of the Roman power, and the subdivision of the ancient empire into 
distinct sovereignties ; which is followed by a survey of the fuudal system. The various 
changes and civil revolutions of the people with the crusades, the conflicts between the 
nierarchical supremacy, and the monarchical and aristocratical authorities also, are de- 
veloped with the fluctuations of society, through their combined tumultuous collisions; 
Until the invention of nrintingi and the maritime discoveries of the fifteenth century, with 
the Reformation, produced a convulsion, whose mighty workings still are exhibited, and 
the rich fruits of which constantly become more pleqtiful and fragrant. 

** The two lectures which close the series, are devoted to the EUiglish revolution of tha 
seventeenth, and the French revolution of the eighteenth century. 

" There are two features in M. 6uizot*s lectures which are as attractive as they an 
novel. One is, the Mty moral and religious principles which he inculcates. We donlrt 
that very few professors of historv in our own country, in their prelections, among their 
students, within an American College, would have commingled such a continuous stream 
sf the best ethics, with a subject avowedly secular, as M. Goizot has incorporated with 
his lectures addressed to the Parisian infidels. 

** Another is, the pedominant influence which he has attributed to Christianity, in 
effecting the progressive melioration of European society. 

'* To the friends of religious freedom especially M. Guizot's Lectures on Civiliatioa 
are a most acceptable present ; because they are net the result of a controvertist's en 
deavoors to sustain his own opinions in a polemical conflict with an adversary^ but tiie 
deliberate judgment of an ^npartial obeerver, who has embodied his deotsioas m 
ctdentally, while discussing another topic." — ^JV*. T. AnurictOi. 

FBBPABIKO- FOR FUBLXOATIOir, 

COMPLETE HISTORY OF MODERN CIVILIZATION ; 

From the Fall of the Roman Empire until the Year 1789. With coni. 

plete Chronological and Historical Tables. Translated from the French 

of M. GuizoT. 

This volume is the second part of M. Guizot's " Course of Modem History," in thirty 
three Lectures, and is an erudite and luminous development of the principal changes, 
events, derangements, and oiganization of the modem European nations after the lUI 
of the Roman Empire, until tney assumed their present chief characteristics, h fbnsf 
a ooamlete filling up, in minute details, of the former work, and is precisely adaptsd ts 
anfula the origin, attributes, and operations of the political systems connected with fiiu 
daJism, and the subeequent revolutions of ^e kingdoms of Euruj e. 



D, Appleton 4* Co, have just publiahed 

LECTURES 

MODERN "history. 

BY 

THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., 

Aathor of ** Uistor/ of Rome." etc., etc. 

Witb an Introduction and Notes by Hbnkt Reed, Ftotemat of ESngUA 
Literatare in the University of Pennsylvania. One handsome volums 
12mo. 

This volume contains the first Lecturee which were delivered by Dr. Arnold after his 
appointment aa Regias Professor of Histwj in the university of Oxford. The series of 
Lectures must be considered merely as introductoxy to the expanded views and re- 
searches which the aathor would have developed Imd his life been prolonged. In the 
primary lecture which was delivered when he entered upon his oflScial duty, the leotuier 
presented his definition of history with a summary of the duties ^Doertaining to the pro- 
fessor of it. Appropriate, dignified and peivpicuoQs, it exhibits uuih originality and 
power in a high degree, commingled with felicitous illustrations of the characfeeriatica, 
efibcta, and value of historical literature. — Four lectures follow on the study of histoiT, 
rich in the prominent topics of inquiry concerning national piXMperity — among which, 
with masterly eloquence and delineations he adverts to the political economy, the re* 
ligious controversies, the national wars, and the geographical relations of countries. — 
The next three lectures contain a survey of European history, particularly examining 
the revolutions in ecclesiastical affairs, nnd the continuous struggles to cast off the 
despotic yoke, and to gain and establish religious and civil freedom.— The eighth lecture 
displays the nature of that historical testimony which claims and merits credence. In 
this disquisition the author exhibits in his truth and forcefalness the law of evidence 
and the method of its application in investigating historical facts.— The course of Lec- 
tures is an elegant memorial of the author whose unquenchable philanthropy and un- 
tiring zeal in behalf of the best interests of mankind render his decease the subject of 
«egret to the civilized world. 

WILL SHORTLY FUEL 1^8 H 

HISTORY 



ROMAN RE P U B L I C^. 

M. M I C HELE T. 
PkofesBor of BJaUaf in the University of France, Aathor of *' The 

Histoiy of France,** etc., etc 
Translated by Victor G. Bsnnk, A.B- One handsome 8vo volume 

*' M. Michelet. in his history of the Roman Republic, first introduces the reader to the 
Ancient Geography of Italy ; then bv giyiiig an excellent picture of the present state oi 
Rome and the surrounding country, tnll of grand ruins, he excites in the reader the desire 
to investigate the ancient history of this wonderful land. He next imparts the results ci 
the latest investigations, entire, deeply studied and clearly arranged, and saves the na- 
educated reader the trouble of investigating the sources, while he gives to the more edu- 
cated mind an impetus to studv the literature from which he gives verv accurate quo- 
tations in his notes. He describes the peculiarities and the life of the Roman people in 
a masterly manner, and he fiucinates every reader, by the brilliant clearness and vivid 
freshness of his style, while he shows himself a good historian, by the justness lad 
imparUaHty wid» which he relates and irfiilosophizes.** 

'Hie Westminster Review observes : ^ His * Histoire Romaine' is not only the history 
ol institutions and ideas, as in Niebohr, but also by virtue of the vast interpretative faculty 
of imagination, places the men of Rome, with their creeds and asnirations, vividlv befiwe 



1 IIW SCHOOL AND EfiFEKENCE BIGTIONART, 

Published by D. Apjdetan 4* Company. 



A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANQUAQEf 

COMTAXllXXe TBB 

PRONITNCIATION, ETYMOLOGY. AND EXPLANATION 

Of all words aathorind fey emineiit wiilan ; 

TO WHZGII AM.m ASPSD, 

▲ VOCABULARY OF THE ROOTS OF ENGLISH WORDS, 
AND AN AOOBNTBD LIST OF ORBKK, LATIN, AND BCKlPTURB FROPKR NAMES 

BY ALEXANDER REID, A. M., 

Rmtar •/ the (Xretu Sekoolf Edinhwrgk. 

WITH A CRITICAL PREFACE, 

BY HENRY REED, 

Fn/MMT tf Smgliak LitenUmre m the Umverntf sf Paauflvtada. 

One Volume ISino. of near 600 pages, neatly bound in leather. Price ^1 

Amonf tlie wants of our time was a good Di6tibnary of our own langnage, espe 
cially adapted for academies and schools. The books which have long been In use 
w«m of little valne to the Jnnicnr students, being too concise in the definitions, and 
inunethodical In the anangement. Rel<rs English Dictionary was ccuniriled expressly 
to develop the precise analo^er and various properties of the authariaed words ia 
general ose, by Uie standard anthers and orators who use our vernacular tongue 

Exclusive of tiie huge numbers of proper names which are appended, this Diction' 
ary includes four especial improvements>-«nd when their essential value to the 
student is considered, the sterUng character of the work as a hand-book of our Ian - 
guage instantly will be perceived. 

The primitive word is distinguished by a larger type ; and where there are any de- 
rivatives ftom it, they follow in alphabetical order, and the part of speech is append 
ed, thus Aimishing a complete classification of all the connected analogous words of 
the same spades. 

With this fooUlty to comprehend accurately the determinate meaning of the English 
word, is conjoined a rich Illustration for the linguist. The derivation of all the prim 
itive words is distinctiy given, and the phrases of the languages whence they are de 
duced, whether ccmipoelte or simple ; sd that the student of foreign languages, both 
ancient and modem, by a reference to any word, can ascertain the source whence it 
has been adopted into dBT own form of speech. This is a great acquisition to the 
person who is anxious to use words in their utmost clearness of meaning. 

To these advantages is subjoined a Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, 
which is of peculiar value to the collegian. The fifty pages which it includes, fur- 
nish the linguist with a wide-spread field of research, equally amusing and instruct 
Ive. There is also added an Accented lAst, to the number of fifteen thousand of 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. 

With such novel attractions, and with such decisive merits, the recommendations 
which are prefixed to the work by Professors Frost, Henry, Phiks, and Reed, Hessn. 
Baker and Greene, principals of the two chief grammar schook at Boston, and by Dr. 
Reese, Superintendent of Common Schools for the city and county of New YotIe, are 
Jostiy due to the labors of the author. They taUy coiroborate the oirinion expressed 
iiy several other competent authorities, that ** Reid*s En^ish IHctloiuury is pecnliarty 
adapted for the use of schools and families, and is tar superior *o any other exist:nf 
■ImUar compHation." 



D. Appleton Sf Co. have just pubUtJud 

THE STANDARD 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

OF TRS 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 

IN TWO PARTS. 

PABT I. FBBirCR AVD BKGlIkSR.^PABT II. SNGLISH AND FBBNCH. 

THE FIRST PART COMPREHENDING 

WOBOf XH OOimOH UBS. TBRM* COKlfiOTBD WITH BCISICCB. TCBllt BBLOHOXVa 
TO THB rilTB ARTS. 4000 JU^tOKlCkL, KAMBB. 4000 OKOOmArHICAX. RAKBi. 
]1,0(D0 TBBMB LATBLT PUBLIBHBD. WITH THB 

PRONUNCIATION OP EVERY WORD 

▲OOOBDXirO TO TBB rBBITCH ACAl>BHT AlfD THB HOST BHUTBITT UtXICOOBAyHIBl 

AND OBAHHABIARB. TOOSTHBB WITH 

750 CRITICAL REMARKS, 

IB WHICH THB YABIOVS KBTBODI or mOlfOUKCIKO BMPLOTBD BT DirrBBSIIT AV- 
TBOBB ABB IBtBBTIGATBO ARO COKPARBO WITB BACH OTHBB. 

THE SECOND PART CONTAINING 

* OOnOOi TOOABULART OF BRGUBH WOBOB ARD BXPRBBBIORB, WITR THB nWlOrir- 

CIATIOR ACCOROIRO TO WALXBR. THB WHOLB PBBOBDBD BT 

▲ PRACTICAL AND COtfFREHENSIYE SYSTEM OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 

BY GABRIEL SURENNE, F. A. S. E., 

ItSDCh Tweher in Edinburgh ; ConeBp<»ding Member of the French Grainmatical Soototy 

of Paris ; Lecturer on Military History in the Soottlsh Naval and Militaip 

▲eademy ; and author of levetal Works on Education. 

One volume 12mo. of 900 pages. 

EaUraet from the JShUhor*s Pr^flue, 

The Phraseology, forming the socond essential part of this Dictionary, is bas«d on 
that of the Academy, the sole and legitimate authority in France ; and every effort of 
the Author has been so directed, as to render it both eopions and praelieaL With 
this view, an improved method of elucidating new meanings, by employing paron- 
thetes, has been introduced, and it is ho ped that the utility and benefits rosnltiof 
from this improvement, will not fail to be duly appreciated.' 

Another novelty to which the Author may lay claim, is the placing of Historical 
and Geographical names below each page ; and by this arrangement, the fiusility of 
being acquainted with their definition and pronunciation at a single glance, will 
be found of no small advantage* 

As to the English or second part of this Dictionary, the reader will find it to 
eonsist of a copious vocabulary of terms, with their pronunciation according to the 
system of Walker. The various meanings of the words are translated into French ; 
and when the expressions hnppen to be substantives, the French gender is pointed ont 
by means or prope r s igns. 

Lastly, that competent judges may be aware of the anthoritiei on which the pro. 
nunciation and critical remarks peivading this Dictionary are founded, the titles aad 
dates of the works which have been consulted, with brief reflectlonson their pio- 
fosied object, will be found in the Introiduetloa foUowiug this Prefiwe. 
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OLLENDORFF'S 

GE RM A]^ aR AMM AR, 

REVISED AND ENLARGED BY ADLER. 

k mw METHOD or tiBABiriNO TO READ, WRITS, AND 8PBAK THB ttSRMAN 

LAHGUAGB, 

Reprinted (hmi the Frankfort Edition, to which is added a SyBfematic Outline of tho 
oiflerent Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, with full Paradkins, and a cor&r 
plete list of the Irregular Terbe. By Gxorgk Adlrr, A. B.,of the University of 
the City of New- YorL One handsomo 12mo. volume. $150. 

Ollrndorvv's Nkw Method of LsARNiifG to Read, Writk and Spxak thk 
Grrman Lanouagr, has had an extensive circulation in England, and its demand in 
this counUy also has constantly heen increasing of late. Nor is its popularity nnde- 
■erved ; for it supplies a deficiency which has oeen long and deejay fe t by all those 
who have engaced in either teaching or learning the German. Though the richness, 
flexibilitv, and peauty of the language itself have fully sustained its daim of snpeiiori- 
ty, and uoUgh the numberiess works in Philology, History, Physics, Chemistiy, and 
in every possible department of Science and Art, with which Germany is constantly 
teeming, have long smce made the knowledge of the language an indispensable accom- 
ii^hment of every scholar, yet it is stnin|^ to say that we mant of the neceasary fad' 
Utiea has chilled the ardor of many in their attempt of acquiring it. The best German 
Grammar on the old plan has unquestionably been that o{ Becker (Ix>ndon, 1830.) But, 
pre-suiq;)oang as it does a fitmiiiarity witn the structure of the Classical Languages, 
and such a Knowledge of the science of Language in genersd as is rarely posseraed 
even by men of liberal culture, it has necessarily had but a very limited circulation, 
and its scientific merits notwithstanding, has but poorly a^wered the purposes of a 
text-book. 

The German has hitherto been treated too much like a dead lan^ua^e ; not like a 
vital CNTganism, constantly growing and expending, living and moving in the mouths 
and minds of millions ; and Eence many, disgusted with the cumbrous terminolo^ and 
embbed rules which in the very outset met their eye, have given up the acquisition of 
the language in despair. Ollenaorff has completely remedied this evil. Beginning with 
the simplest phrases, he gradually introduces every principle of Grammar relating to the 
Declension of Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives ; to the Conjugation of the Verb ; to 
Syntax and the construction of Sentences ; and he does it by interblending the rules 
with such copious exercises and idiomatic expressions, that by a few montbi' dUigent 
application, and under the guidance of a skilful instructor, any one may acquire every 
thing that is essential to enable him to read, to write, and to converse in, the language. 
Ollendorff's ia indeed the only book which professes to teach the writing and the speak- 
ing of the German ; other Grammars being by their very method restricted to the read- 
ing simply. ^ Its method is logical and luminous. The idioms of the language are 
brought out in the most happy manner. Its reappearance from the American press, in 
an improved shape, and with the necessary additions, will undoubtedly be welcome to 
all who are interested in the study of one of the most beautiful of European languages, 
the importance of which, in more than one respect, is beginning to be more and more 
felt throughout the country. 

RUDIMENTAL LESSONS IN MUSIC; 

CONTAINING THE PRIMARY INSTRUCTION REaUISTTE FOR ALL BEQINNERd 
IN THE ART, WHETHER VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL. 

Bt JAMES F. WARNER, 

TumOxOorof" Webei^a Theory of Mtuieal CtmposUion,** " K\Mer'a AnkUune zum 
Owmg-UnterrichU," IBoaUm Acaderm^e Mamal,} ^., ^. 

One vol., 18mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 

- J5!lJI^^* ^?'^ ? a compendious and ample display of the scientific principles and 
KSSSi ?!!:?^'^i,*'^ ^*^'^' developed in fifteen chapters on the tones; time, accent, 
aS^I^'t^^ *®^' harmony style, and enunciation of musical sounds. These Rn- 
riSS i^^^Th^r^^Pfi^-^^"^^ ^ necessary to render an Amateur Student profi- 

SS iJSui^ au^h7 It^^'£ r ^a"" ^^"^ ^^ H ^^^^i^"^ endeavours correc5y to 
reaa must, at sight. It will be found an excellent book of instruction for singing v-hajs. 
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Translated from the last German edition, 

B y JAMES D. HAAS. 
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translator's preface. 

The high merits and distinguished character of the original Oerman Work, by Pro- 
3tmar Kohlransch, of which this is a translation, hare long been acknowledged. A 
work which, during a period of thirty years, has enjoyed so much popularity as to harjB 
gone through several editions, embracing a circulation of many thousand copies ; a 
production which has extended and established its good repute, even in its origiiud form 
hx beyond its native clime, to England, France, Belgium, Italy, America, &c. {in soma 
of which comitries it has been reprinted in Grerman,) and has thus bec(Hne a standard 
bonk of reference in almost all tht Universities and principal public as well as private 
edncatiooal Institutions. Such a p iblication possesses ample testimony proving it able to 
create a lasting interest, and confirm ng its claims to consideration and esteem. 

The aim of the distinguished author, in this valuable history, is thus simply hut dis- 
tinctly expressed by himself: ** My sole object,'' he says, ** has been to produce a suc- 
cinct and connected development of the vivid and eventful course of our countiy's his- 
tory, written in a style calculated to excite the interest and sympathy of rov readers, 
and of sudi espedally who, not seeking to enter upon a very piy)found study of the sources 
and more elaborate works connected with the annals of our empire, are nevertheless 
anxious to have presented to them the means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of 
the records of oar Fatherland, in such a form as to leave upon the mind and heart aa 
enduring, indelible Impression.'* 

That our industrious h^torian has attained his object, the faitelligent reader will find 
in the interest excited, the clear views irLparted, and the deep impression effected by 
his animated portrayals of both events and Individuals. This has been the original and 
acknowledged characteristic of Herr Kohlrausch's work throughout its entire existence 
but in the new edition, from which this translation has been rendered, he has endeavour- 
ed to make it as perfect as possible, both in matterand style, and besides this has en 
riched it with many valuable notes not contained in the former editions : thus making it 
in reality a concise, yet, in every respect, a complete history of Germany. 

It is important to remark, that Professor Kohlransch is a Protestant, and one distin 
guished not less for his freedom from prejudice and impartiality, than for the comprehen- 
siveness of his views and the high tone ofhis phlloeophy. The general adoption of the work 
.-alike by Protestant and Romanist — is proof sufSoiently convincing of the impartiality ot 
his statements, and of the justice of his reflections and sentiments* 

*' After England, no country has stronger claims upon the attention of AmericanB than 
Germany Its institutions, language, literature and national character combine to ren- 
der its history highly interesting, llie place it has occupied among nations for 1000 
years— that is, ever since the era of Charlemagne — has been, on the whole, second to 
none in importance Some of the greatest inventions— «mong them gunpowder and the 
art of printing— owe their ori^n to the Germans. The literature ^ Germany is now 
exciting a marked influence over our own, and we can never forget that Germany is the 
eradle of the Reformation. 

** Notwithstanding all these claims upon our attention, it is not to be denied that th« 
history of Germany has been very little known among us. Few persons except the highly 
e lucated have more than a very meagre knowledge of the outlines of German histosy. 

** The publicntinn of Kohlrausch's History, which is a standard work at home, oeaee tai 
very opportunely to supply the dearth of information on this interesting topic. It fur 
nishes a most valuable compend ; and will tend to spread in our eonntrr a knowledj|« 
af one of the most refined as well as most learned of modem nations. Few of the h» 
lorcal works of our day ar« more worthy of the public patronage.— JhMM'iy 
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